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THE   LADY  "RESIDENT. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CHRISTMAS   ARRANGEMENTS. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  Examiner's  award, 
Minster  subsided  into  a  state  of  calm,  pervaded 
by  Philip  le  Mesurier. 

He  had  for  some  months  made  a  special  study 
of  mineralogy.  It  was  a  subject  that  suited  a 
mind  always  attracted  by  scientific  detail ;  and, 
although  he  talked  wildly,  it  was  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  his  intuitive  perceptions  were  keen. 
He  might  be  seen  adjusting  his  gold  spectacles 
and  standing  up  to  harangue  ladies  at  afternoon 
tea.  He  was  heard  at  the  dinner  table,  on  festive 
occasions,  propounding  his  new  theories,  and 
ready  with  a  ponderous  reply  to  argument  or 
ridicule. 
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"  Metals  are  so  dull :  "  complained  Mrs.  Brown- 
low.     "  I  do  wish  you  would  talk  about  art." 

"  Art  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Philip.  "  Why  it  is 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  existing  absurdities. 
I  have  no  patience  with  it.  The  Almighty 
creates  millions  of  living  beings  every  hour  and 
scatters  them  broadcast  over  the  universe ; 
and  the  artist  shuts  himself  up  in  his  study  and 
with  two  or  three  years  of  hard  work  makes  a 
man  with  his  clothes  on,  out  of  a  stone.  Nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  creature  except  stick  it  on 
another  stone  and  stand  it  in  a  street  for  God 
and  man  to  laugh  at." 

"  Very  glad  to  find  you  are  getting  practical 
at  last,  Philip  : "  said  a  harsh  voice  at  his  side, 
and,  turning  suddenly,  the  speaker  confronted 
Miss  Barbara. 

"  Just  the  person  I  want  to  see,  Barbara ; " 
and  Mr.  Philip  conducted  his  sister  to  a  chair. 
They  were  at  Miss  Ellen  Green's,  who  had  an 
"  at  home "  which  was  not  very  numerously 
attended. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Philip,  "that  I  would  offer  you  my  house  in 
Wimpole  Street  for  three  or  four  months." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  leave  Minster  :  "  replied  Miss 
le  Mesurier.     Mr.  Philip  looked  steadily  at  her. 
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"  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change,"  he  continued  : 
"  you  have  often  asked  for  the  house  when  it  has 
not  been  convenient  for  me  to  grant  your  request." 

"  Shall  you  be  at  home  ? "  asked  the  sister. 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  House  and  servants  will  be 
at  your  disposal." 

"  It  will  be  very  lonely  :  "  urged  Miss  Barbara. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  accompany  you,  and," 
he  added,  "  any  one  else  you  please." 

They  stood  in  silence,  for  no  words  of  expla- 
nation were  necessary.  Miss  Barbara  saw  that 
her  brother  intended  her  to  leave  Minster,  and 
she  could  not  afford  to  offend  Philip  and  act  in 
opposition  to  his  wdsh. 

"  May  I  talk  it  over  with  ^Irs.  Armstrong  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  Certainly :  "  said  Mr.  Philip  in  a  very  em- 
phatic tone,   as  he  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Brownlow  said  to 
her  cousin : 

"  Mr.  Philip  has  quarrelled  with  his  sister." 

"Eeally?" 

"  Yes,  she  has  just  gone  away.  Mr.  Philip  was 
standing  quite  near,  and  he  did  not  open  the  door 
for  her." 

"He  is  such  an  absent  man,  I  dare  say  he  did 
not  notice  her." 

B  2 
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"  He  is  not  at  all  absent : "  replied  Mrs.  Brown- 
low.  ''  He  never  condescends  to  talk  like  other 
people,  he  does  not  listen  to  gossip,  and  he  never 
seems  to  look  about  him ;  but  he  knows  every- 
thing that  is  going  on,  and  my  impression  is  that 
he  has  quarrelled  with  Barbara.  I  never  before 
saw  him  omit  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  door 
for  her." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  wrong.  He  had  not 
quarrelled  with  Barbara ;  but  Barbara  knew 
that  he  was  displeased,  and  that  he  did  not 
accept  her  explanation  of  recent  events.  The 
offer  of  his  London  house  was  almost  a  command 
to  her  to  leave  Minster,  and  when  she  reached 
her  lodgings  she  sat  for  an  hour  revolving  in 
her  own  mind  if  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  go 
against  Philip. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  she  returned  to  Miss 
Ellen  Green's,  and  found  no  one  with  that  lady 
but  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Miss  Ellen  was  in  very  low  spirits.  It  was 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  her  tea  and  cake 
were  the  best  in  Minster,  and  her  afternoon  "  at 
homes"  had  always  been  popular.  But  on  this 
occasion  not  one  professor  had  looked  in  on  his 
way  from  the  class  room.  The  only  two  of  the 
professors'  wives  present  were  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
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Mrs.  Nicholl,  whom  she  wished  away.  She  had 
seen  the  Principal  pass  her  door,  and  Lady  Mary 
had  refused  to  receive  her  that  morning,  yes 
refused,  she  said  to  herself  with  a  sob ;  Lady  Mary 
who  at  one  time  used  to  call  her  Ellen,  to 
whom  she  had  access  at  all  hours.  Lady  Mary 
had  told  the  servants  to  refuse  her,  and  before 
she  was  out  of  sight  she  had  seen  Miss  Crayston 
and  that  Miss  Eavenshaw  admitted ! 

"  I  can't,"  said  Miss  Ellen  to  her  two  friends  : 
"  I  really  can't  bear  it.  Ldare  say  you  think  me 
very  weak,  but  I  really  can't  bear  it  any  longer. 
My  friends  have  all  turned*  against  me,  and  you 
know  I  always  wanted  you  to  put  off  the  party 
when  poor  Nora  died,  and  I  said  we  had  better 
open  the  letters ;  and  now  I  get  all  the  blame, 
and  my  health  is  quite  shattered." 

"  I  have  brought  a  letter  from  Miss  Kimberly 
Finch  :  "  said  Mrs  Armstrong  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
reproof.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it  and  let  you 
see  what  such  a  woman  thinks  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  it : "  exclaimed  Miss 
Ellen,  angrily.  "  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  Miss 
Kimberly  Finch." 

"  Ellen ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and 
the  two  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
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"  Don't  go  : "  said  Miss  Ellen,  bursting  into 
tears  :  "  don't  leave  me,  I  am  quite  broken  down, 
I  really  am." 

So  they  returned  and  comforted  her,  and 
justified  themselves  to  each  other. 

"  Philip  has  offered  me  his  house  in  London, 
and  if  I  accept  I  hope  that  you  will  both  visit 
me  for  two  or  three  months : "  announced  Miss 
Barbara,  when  she  had  said  good  night  to  her 
friends  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  How  curious  of  you  not  to  tell  such  a  piece 
of  good  new^s  long  ago  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  good  news  ? " 

"  The  best  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  : " 
replied  Mrs.  Armstrong.  "  We  shall  do  nothing 
just  now  at  St.  Mary's,  I  don't  suppose  we  can 
carry  a  single  plan  ;  but  just  let  them  see  how 
they  get  on  without  us.  That,  you  know,  is 
what  Miss  Kimberly  Finch  advises ;  and  wait 
till  quarter  day  comes  and  our  notice  expires. 
If  we  had  not  been  weak  enough  to  return  to 
Minster  when  Lady  Mary  appealed  to  us,  we 
should  have  had  the  council  at  our  feet  before 
now." 

"  Oh,  isn't  it-  a  dangerous  thing  to  try  ? "  asked 
Miss  Ellen,  still  somewhat  tremulous. 

"  Not  at  all,  if  we  are  well  advised." 
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"  Where  is  Miss  Kimberly  Finch  ? "  asked 
Miss  Barbara. 

"  She  is  at  her  own  house  in  Grittleton,  but 
she  intends  to  spend  the  winter  in  London," 
replied  Mrs  Armstrong.  "  She  has  been  asked 
to  make  suo-g-estions  to  the  council  of  an  old 
established  college  for  ladies,  and  her  words  are 
that '  she  hopes  to  inaugurate  extensive  reforms.'  " 

The  three  ladies  looked  at  each  other. 

"  We  should  certainly  see  how  a  struggle 
judiciously  conducted  and  ably  managed  may 
be  carried  on  to  successful  issues : "  conceded 
Miss  Barbara. 

The  three  ladies  therefore  sat  down  and  talked 
the  matter  over. 

"  I  think,  dear,  that  you  should  accept  such 
an  offer,  I  do  indeed : "  urged  Miss  Ellen ;  "  it 
might  lead  to  your  making  a  home  for  your 
brother.  I  often  feel  for  him,  poor  fellow,  he 
must  be  very  lonely." 

"  Philip  won't  come  near  the  house  whilst  I 
am  there  : "  said  Miss  Barbara  angrily,  and  then 
she  was  vexed  at  having  betrayed  so  much,  and 
added  :  "his  head  is  too  full  of  nonsense." 

"  I  think  not,  let  us  hope  not :  "  sighed  Miss 
Ellen ;  "  but  in  any  case  if  he  fishes  you  to  go, 
dear  Barbara " 
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And  SO  it  was  decided  that  Miss  le  Mesurier 
should  accept  her  brother's  offer,  and  that  she 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong  should  leave  at  once  for 
London. 

Miss  Ellen  Green  was  not  disposed  to  join 
them  immediately.  She  said  that  she  would  pay 
a  long  promised  visit  to  her  dear  Madeleine 
Vernon  Brown  at  Oxford,  and  perhaps  accom- 
pany that  lady  to  Rome  for  Christmas,  returning 
to  London  at  the  end  of  January. 

It  was  Mr.  Philip  who  announced  all  these 
arrangements  to  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"  The  whole  staff  of  managing  ladies  will  be 
away  for  three  months  ! ''  she  exclaimed. 

"  FouT^^  said  Mr.  Philip  impressively. 

"  Won't  it  be  gay  % "  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow 
clapping  her  hands. 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Philip  coldly  ;  as 
he  rubbed  the  pebbles  in  his  spectacles  and 
looked  down. 

Mr.  Brownlow  glanced  reproachfully  at  his 
wife  but  he  merely  said:  "  My  dear,  have  you 
heard  that  Lady  Mary  leaves  to-morrow  ? " 

"  John,  I  have  only  just  told  you  that  I 
have  been  to  say  good-bye  to  her.  She  has  pro- 
mised to  invest  ten  shillings  for  me  in  jewelry. 
I  expect  it  to  go  a  long  way  in  Algiers.     And 
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pray  have  yoa  heard  that  Mrs.  ^lilner  intends 
to  join  her  widowed  sister  at  Bournemouth  and 
to  stay  T\ith  her  for  six  or  eight  months  ? " 

''  We  shall  lose  all  the  five  founders  ! "  ex- 
claimed ^Ir.  Brownlow. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Philip. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  our  burning  questions  ?  " 
asked  IVIrs.  Brownlow. 

"  Let  them  burn  out,"  replied  ^Ir.  Philip. 

And  so  they  did  ;  and  there  was  peace.  Un- 
wonted calm  fell  upon  St.  Mary's.  In  the  class- 
rooms the  click  of  ^liss  Ellen  Green's  wooden 
knittino;-needles  was  no  lono-er  heard,  the  harsh 
tones  of  ^liss  le  Mesurier  ceased  to  fill  the 
council  chamber  with  discord.  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
bag  of  evil  omen  was  not  replaced  by  !Mrs. 
Nicholl,  who  had  been  appointed  Hon.  Sec- 
lyro  tern.,  and  there  was  a  respite  from  the 
letters  of  Miss  Kimberly  Finch.  The  excite- 
ment that  had  preceded  the  examinations  was 
at  an  end,  and  Bertie  worked  steadily  and  in 
peace.  Her  uncle.  Dr.  Harmer,  had  been 
summoned  to  ^linster  by  Colonel  Black  of 
Trelawney  ;  and  his  suggestion  that  the  invalid 
child,  Arthur,  should  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
milk  Ijefore  his  breakfast  instead  of  a  wine- 
glassful  of  milk  at  eleven  as  previously  ordered 
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by  the  family  doctor,  was  considered  a  stroke 
of  erenius  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Arthur  had 
rapidly  improved  from  the  day  that  the  consult- 
ing physician  had  visited  him.  Dr.  Harmer  had 
fixed  the  consultation  for  a  Saturday  so  that  he 
might  stay  in  Minster  over  Sunday,  and  spend 
the  day  with  his  niece.  He  was  a  tall  handsome 
man  with  a  very  fine  voice ;  and  he  was  both 
seen  and  heard  all  over  the  church  at  morning 
and  evening  service.  He  and  Bertie  sat  in  the 
Principal's  pew  with  Lady  Mary,  and  after  that 
no  more  was  said  about  Miss  Eavenshaw's  family. 
Of  course,  it  was  conceded  that  an  old  county 
family  like  the  Kavenshaws  would  not  be  well 
pleased  with  the  Harmer  connection,  but  Mr. 
Kavenshaw  was  not  the  first  man  who  had 
married  for  love  of  a  pretty  face,  and  would  not 
be  the  last. 

The  Lady  Kesident  pursued  her  work  without 
opposition  or  interruption,  and  her  influence  in 
the  class-rooms,  at  the  committee  meetings,  and 
among  pupils  and  professors  was  strengthened 
and  confirmed. 

"  We  shall  have  fresh  trouble  when  the 
managing  ladies  return : "  said  Mrs.  Nicholl  to 
her  husband. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  they  do  not  recognise  the 
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nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
They  have  been  fighting  wildly,  and  with  no 
other  result  than  to  provoke  irritation  on  all 
sides  ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  in  their 
favour,  as  they  will  probably  learn  whilst  they 
are  in  London." 

"  Cousin-in-law,"  said  ^Irs.  Brownlow  im- 
pressively, for  the  conversation  took  place  at 
one  of  the  after-dinner  me e tinges  of  the  two 
families,  "cousin-in-law,  there  is  nothing  so 
imposing  as  '  a  tendency '  in  the  conduct  of  three 
of  our  friends.  It  is  only  evil-speaking,  hatred, 
and  malice." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Nicholl  as  he  laughed, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  lifted  his  arms 
to  his  head,  and  slightly  raised  his  voice,  "  per- 
haps there  may  be  a  little  of  that,  and  we  are 
not  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  any  tendency 
can  be  said  to  prevail,  or  to  have  a  chance  of 
prevailing ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  age  the  tendency  to  trust  social  order  and 
well-being  to  mechanical  arrangement  pre- 
dominates ;  and  that  it  is  a  reaction  from  the 
tendency  of  a  previous  age  to  make  personal 
influence  supreme." 

"  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you : "  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.       "  The    public    instinctively    trusts 
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persons  rather  than  systems,  and  if  we  could 
make  Miss  Crayston  despot  I  have  no  doubt  she 
would  pull  us  through,  whether  her  educational 
theories  are  perfect  or  not." 

"  Mary,"  interposed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  "  do  you  understand  them  when  they 
talk  like  that  ? " 

"  I  mean,"  continued  Mr.  Nicholl,  "  that  Miss 
Kimberly  Finch  is  consciously  setting  combined 
influence  or  organisation  against  individual  in- 
fluence." 

"  That  is,  three  evil-disposed  old  women  against 
one  charming  young  lady  ;  the  three  managers 
or  the  Lady  Eesident,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brown- 
low. 

"Well,  if  you  please  to  put  it  that  way," 
laughed  Mr.  Nicholl. 

"  No,  I  don't  please ;  but  we  have  organisation 
dinned  into  our  ears  at  the  committee,  don't 
we,  Mary  ?  and  a  good  deal  about  the  inferiority 
of  personal  influence ;  so  if  you  please  we  will 
not  allude  to  them  any  further." 

''  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholl,  "  if 
Miss  Kimberly  Finch  has  got  the  tendency  of 
the  age  upon  her  side,  what  the  Lady  Eesident 
has  got." 

"  Courage,"  replied  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  which  is 
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the  chief  element  of  safety ;  more  so  than  any 
other  human  faculty.'^ 

"And  she  speaks  the  truth,"  added  ]\Irs. 
Brownlow,  "  which,  like  personal  influence,  seems 
to  be  going  out  of  fashion." 

"  Woman,"  said  Mr.  NichoU,  "  is  not  untruth- 
ful, but  she  is  lyrical.  She  can't  help  giving 
her  own  mind  together  ^dth  her  versions  of 
external  events.  She  is  not,  therefore,  and  never 
wall  be,  so  literally  true  as  a  man  can  be." 

"  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  do  you 
submit  to  that  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  sit 
silent  and  hear  your  sex  reddled  ?  " 

"  I  never  mind  him  when  he  uses  a  capital 
W,  talks  of  Woman,  and  drifts  into  vague 
generalities  :  "  replied  Mrs.  Nicholl. 

"  Like  Lily  Carter's  notes  of  the  introductory 
lecture  in  October  which  she  has  lent  me." 

"  What  are  they  like  ? "  asked  Mr.  Nicholl, 
who  had  delivered  the  lecture,  and  so  took  an 
interest  in  the  efi'ect  it  had  produced. 

"  There  is  something  left  out  in  them,  and  I 
cant  discover  what  it  is." 

"It  is  most  probably  the  meaning  : "  explained 
Mr.  Brownlow,  and  they  aU  laughed.  "^liss 
Carter  usually  does  contrive  to  omit  that  in  all 
her  compositions  that  I  have  seen." 
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"  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  I  will  not 
have  you  ridicule  Woman.  Please  to  remember 
that  we  intend  to  have  our  rights." 

"  My  dear,  I  recognise  you  as  my  crown.  Do 
you  wish  to  become  a  half  sovereign  ?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed.  Jack.  I  should  like  it 
amazingly.  And  you  know  that  if  I  ever  do 
acquire  any  extraordinary  power  you  may  place 
the  fullest  confidence  in  my  imprudence.  By 
the  way,  you  wont  be  able  to  revile  me  for 
imprudence  this  Christmas,  as  you  all  did  last 
year.  There  will  be  no  dance  at  the  Abbey. 
Bertie  is  going  home  to  the  wedding  of  a  sister, 
and  Miss  Crayston  goes  with  her.  Walmsley  is 
too  dejected  to  leave  his  study." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  afraid  Miss  Crayston  has  refused 
him.  It  will  be  an  awful  thing  if  she  has,  for 
he  has  never  screwed  up  courage  to  ask  any  one 
to  marry  him  before,  and  if  she  has  refused  him 
he  will  never  try  again." 

"Pray  what  would  you  have  wished  Miss 
Crayston  to  do  ? "  asked  Mr.  NichoU. 

"  Oh,  she  might  have  accepted  him,  just  to 
give  him  confidence,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  Bell,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Are  these  the 
enlightened  views  you  talk  about  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Mary,  they  are.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  seeing  Walmsley  married ;  and  besides,  if 
Helen  Crayston  had  not  been  so  precipitate  I 
am  sure  she  would  have  gro^Ti  fond  of  him." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  you  are  talking  somewhat 
at  random." 

"  No,  Johnny,  and  you  need  not  frown  at  me 
and  look  solemn.  We  are  a  family  ]3arty,  and 
I  am  betrapng  no  confidence,  for  no  one  has  told 
me  anything." 

"Very  well  then,  we  will  change  the  subject. 
I  saw  you  talking  to  F}Ties  at  the  corner  of 
Market  Square.  Will  he  be  here  on  Christmas 
Day?  If  so,  we  might  as  well  ask  him  to 
dinner,  for  he  is  really  very  lonely.'' 

"  He's  going  away  :  "  answered  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
dancing  about  the  room.  "  He's  found  out  that 
there  is  another  positivist  at  Barnstaple ;  he  calls 
him  a  church,  and  says  he  is  going  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  hold  a  religious  ceremony  vdth 
him,  and  keep  the  feast  of  Moses  with  him." 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  friends. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Bro^Tilow  with  solemnity, 
"  the  positivist  equivalent  for  Christmas  Day. 
It  seems  that  the  positivist  church,  that  is. 
Professor  Fynes  and  the  man  at  Barnstaple, 
has   felt   the   need    of  pictorial    decoration    and 
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religious  music,  and  Mr.  Fynes  asked  me  to 
make  a  suggestion." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ? "  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  barrel  organ 
and  a  magic  lantern.  Now  don't  laugh,  because 
I  really  don't  see  what  else  Barnstaple  is  likely 
to  afford  these  two  gentlemen  at  their  revels, 
I  mean  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  I  think 
my  suggestion  was  very  practical." 

"  How  was  it  received  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Fynes  stared  at  me,  and  when  I  said 
'  Won't  they  do  ? '  he  turned  on  his  heel  with  a 
savage  'No,'  lifted  his  hat,  and  walked  away. 
I  am  really  sorry,  because  I  would  have  wished 
him  a  *  Merry  Moses '  if  he'd  given  me  a  chance. 
Ah,  Johnny,  I  am  afraid  the  woman  he  worships 
will  sometimes  have  a  bad  time  of  it  with 
Professor  Fynes." 

"  Positivism  is  not  original  on  any  side.  He 
will  not  even  be  the  first  idolater  who  has  beaten 
an  unpropitious  divinity :  "  replied  the  Professor. 

"  Are  there  any  she-positivists  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Brownlow. 

"  I  heard  the  professor  telling  Miss  Crayston," 
said  Mrs.  Nicholl,  "  that  there  are  seven  com- 
pletely positivist  ladies,  and  that  one  of  them 
he  believes  to  be  the  first  of  her  sex  intellectually 
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at  the  present  time.  He  says  that  she  exercises 
a  subtle  but  profound  influence  over  the  thought 
of  the  day.  This  lady,  without  the  guidance  of 
j^ositivism,  found  humanity  a  '  weltering  mass 
of  confusion/  useless  as  a  subject  of  study ;  with 
it  everything  has  become  clear." 

"Here  is  the  man  himself:"  exclaimed  ^Ir. 
Brownlow,  as  F}mes  entered  the  room  ;  "  Fynes, 
we  were  talking  about  positi^dsm,  and  my  wife 
has  been  rapng  out  darkness  upon  us.  I  protest 
against  her  becoming  a  proselyte." 

"  Positivism  never  proseh-tises,"  replied  the 
professor,  "  though  we  think  it  right  to  explain 
ourselves  to  hondjide  questioners." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Xicholl,  "  I  see  that 
you  have  been  addressing  the  working  men  at 
Polwarth." 

"  Yes  :  "  was  the  reply.  "  Workmen,  you  know, 
are  the  complement  of  the  spiritual  power  with 
women  and  priests.  At  a  time  like  this,  when 
we  don't  know  what  may  turn  up  from  hour  to 
hour,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared ;  and  so  I  ofiered 
to  preach  to  the  miners  at  Polwarth  last  Sunday 
night,  and  claini  respect  for  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo." 

"I  saw  an  account  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Minster  Herald.'" 

VOL.    III.  C 
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"  Not  an  account,"  replied  the  Professor  fiercely, 
"  a  misrepresentation.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
length  to  which  public  opinion  has  gone  against 
me  since  the  Herald  appeared.  People  who 
laughed  with  me  over  my  lecture  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  fight  shy  of  me  now  that  the 
papers  tell  them  I  have  done  something  heinous." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholl,  by 
way  of  changing  the  subject,  "  the  practical 
result  of  positivism  on  the  life  of  one  who 
accepts  the  creed." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Fynes,  speak- 
ing rapidly  and  tossing  back  his  hair,  "that  I 
know  intimately  several  persons,  some  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  and  most  richly  cul- 
tivated minds,  who  are  living  noble  and  beautiful 
lives  by  virtue  of  their  complete  acceptance  of 
this  religion  and  worship.  I  would  point  to  the 
life  of  the  founder  himself  as  an  exalted  type 
which  it  will  be  given  to  few  to  approach." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ; "  murmured  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  "  I  always  feel  for  poor  Mrs.  Comte." 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other,  but 
Mr.  Fynes  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  continued  : 

"  I  know  several  incomplete  positivists  who 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Comte  morally  no  less  than  intellectually." 
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"  Have  we  any  of  that  sort  here  ? "  asked 
JVIrs.  Brownlow. 

"  Not  at  present : "  said  the  Professor,  with 
decision.  Mrs.  Brownlow's  remarks  were  like 
the  squibs  which  a  skilful  matador  plants  in  the 
neck  of  a  bull.  After  a  pause  he  continued  :  "  I 
also  know  a  man  who  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  positivism  on  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
death-bed,  and  embraced  it  with  a  strength  and 
an  ardour  that  have  never  since  failed." 

"  And  does  he  really  lead  a  good  life  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  good  life, 
or  what  standard  of  goodness  you  adopt,  but  I 
will  tell  you  one  fact  which  is  within  my  ow^n 
experience.  A  positivist  w^as,  on  account  of  his 
creed,  unexpectedly  deprived  of  employment 
upon  w^hich  he  depended  for  support.  Another 
positivist,  a  friend  of  my  own,  heard  of  it,  and 
immediately  T\Tote  to  offer  the  loan  of  a  sum  of 
money,  without  interest.  Now  I  don't  think  we 
need  despair  of  a  religion  whose  followers  are 
capable  of  heroic  self-sacrifice." 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  "  that's  what  I  call  practical 
positivism  ;  the  old-fashioned  loving  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself  doesn't  come  near  it." 

c  2 
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"  Fynes,  have  you  seen  the  Principal  to-day  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Nicholl. 

"  Yes,  he  tells  me  that  the  deputation  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
Burdon  Trust,  will  go  up  to  London  next  week. 
I  have  come  round  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  for 
I  shall  not  be  present  at  the  final  meeting." 

"  Then  we  will  go  to  the  library." 

"  Certainly : "  said  Professor  Fynes,  rising 
with  alacrity. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CHILDREN     AT     HOME. 


It  was  Christmas  day,  and  Oliver  Tredwen  sat 
alone  in  the  library  of  Upton  Manor.  The  room 
was  large  and  lofty,  with  well-filled  book-shelves. 
Opposite  to  him  was  an  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
on  each  side  of  which  stood  capacious  leather 
armchairs.  High  up  around  the  walls  and  above 
the  bookcases  gleams  from  the  firelight  and  the 
reading-lamp  fell  upon  family  portraits ;  the 
white  still  faces  of  ladies  shone  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  stern  visage  of  men  in  armour. 
A  young  boy  w^ith  dogs  at  his  feet  looked  mst- 
fuUy  from  the  canvas  above  the  high  mantelpiece, 
and  a  damsel  on  the  opposite  wall  turned  her 
head  and  gazed  at  the  wistful  youth  from  over 
her  shoulder.  The  room  bore  evident  traces  of 
occupation,  but  it  had  a  look  of  being  uncared 
for.     The  frames  of  the  pictures  were  dull,  and 
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covered  with  dust ;  liere  and  there  a  broken  cord 
had  allowed  one  to  slip  down  and  rest  upon  the 
cornice  of  the  bookshelves.  The  velvet  curtains 
which  were  drawn  in  front  of  lofty  windows 
were  faded  and  torn ;  whilst  the  Turkey  carpet 
that  covered  the  floor  was  laid  awry. 

A  writing-table,  with  a  litter  of  books  and 
papers,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
Oliver  Tredwen  bent  over  a  packet  of  old  letters. 

As  he  read,  the  wind  stormed  up  from  the  sea, 
and  beat  against  the  library  windows,  fiercely 
shaking  the  casements.  Outside  the  house  there 
were  sudden  howls  and  shrieks,  as  a  great  gust 
of  wind  broke  against  the  gables  and  swept  over 
Upton  Manor.  Long  sprays  of  rose  and  clematis 
that  had  been  torn  from  their  fastenings 
against  the  wall,  beat  the  window-panes  wildly, 
or  tapped  gently  as  if  entreating  admission.  At 
the  library  door  the  wind  moaned  with  painful 
insistance,  and  from  a  distant  part  of  the  house 
was  heard  the  prolonged  and  incessant  wail  of 
a  child. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Tredwen  raised  his  head, 
sighed  as  he  listened,  half  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  then  sat  down  again.  A  large  deerhound 
stretched  on  a  rug  before  the  fire  would  turn  his 
head  and  watch  his  master  for  a  few  moments, 
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then  seeing  that  nothing  was  likely  to  come  of 
the  movement  the  dog  also  sighed,  settled 
muzzle  between  fore-paws,  and  composed  himself 
to  sleep. 

Servants  in  a  distant  hall  and  kitchen  were 
keeping  Christmas,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
burst  of  rather  riotous  shouting  and  singing 
reached  the  library,  caused  Cid,  the  deerhound, 
to  growd  in  his  sleep,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
to  contract  his  brows. 

Mr.  Tredwen  had  declined  the  invitations  of 
hospitable  friends,  and  decided  to  spend  Christ- 
mas day  with  the  children.  He  had  gone 
through  the  form  of  early  dinner  with  them, 
and  the  whole  affaii*  had  been  a  failure.  He  saw 
that  they  were  greedy  and  ill-behaved ;  they 
asked  for  everything  on  the  table,  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  devoured  food  like  a  dog. 
Paul  boasted  that  he  had  been  hel^jed  from 
all  the  dishes,  insisted  on  a  second  helping  of 
plumpudding,  and  cried  when  it  was  on  his 
plate  because  he  was  afraid  he  couldn't  eat  it  all. 

Nurse  saw  that  Mr.  Tredw^en  was  vexed,  and 
she  went  from  one  chair  to  the  other,  threatening 
and  scolding  when  she  thought  that  she  could  do 
so  unobserved  by  the  master.  But  the  children 
took  no  notice  of  her,  and  snatching  fruit  and 
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sweets  from  the  dishes  on  the  table,  piled  them 
up  at  the  side  of  their  plates  to  be  ready  for 
dessert.       There    was    a    constant    undercurrent- 
of:— 

"  Now,  Master  Teddy,  you  behave,  or  I'll  give 
it  to  you.  Master  Paul,  I'll  make  you  remember 
this."     At  length  Mr.  Tredwen  said  : 

"  Nurse  I  won't  trouble  you  to  wait  any 
longer.  In  half  an  hour  I'll  ring  for  you  to 
take  the  children  away." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  just  as  you  please:"  replied 
nurse  ;  "  but  they  are  too  young  to  be  out  of 
the  nussery  alone,  and  they'll  all  be  ill  to-morrow 
if  you  allow  'em  to  eat  whatever  they  please." 

"  They  seem  to  be  doing  that  now  : "  said  Mr. 
Tredwen,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  However,  I  will 
rino;  when  I  wish  them  to  leave  the  room." 

The  nurse  angrily  turned  away  and  shut  the 
dining-room  door  with  unnecessary  violence. 
Bethinking  her  that  there  was  no  telling  what 
tales  children  might  repeat,  she  returned,  set 
it  slightly  ajar  and  stood  on  the  mat  to  listen. 
Mr.  Tredwen  also  sent  away  two  men-servants 
who  waited  at  table,  but  if  he  had  any  object 
in  so  doing  it  was  not  apparent.  The  children 
ate  fruit  and  sweets,  quarrelled  over  them, 
clamoured   for    wine,    and  he  sat    a   silent  but 
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not  unmoved  spectator.  He  had  proposed  round 
games  and  riddles  as  an  afternoon  amusement, 
but  the  children  replied  that  there  was  no 
one  to  play  with  ;  and  they  declined  to  try 
and  guess  riddles  whilst  there  were  rosy-cheeked 
apples  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Tredwen  rang  for  the  nurse,  and  went  to 
the  library,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  alone.  The  past  was  sad  enough,  but  the 
future  looked  even  darker  than  the  past,  for 
every  change  in  the  children's  condition  seemed 
to  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  When  he  was  at 
Trebarwith  in  the  summer,  Mrs.  Carter  had  urged 
him  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lady 
Resident,  saying  that  she  would  prove  a  valuable 
ally  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  He  was 
anxious  to  act  upon  this  hint,  but  had  found  it 
by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do  :  Miss  Crayston 
was  not  at  home  when  he  called,  and  his  only 
chance  w^as  to  meet  her  in  society.  This  he  had 
done,  but  she  w^as  always  accompanied  by  Miss 
Ravenshaw,  and  before  long  Oliver  Tredwen 
knew  that  he  had  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  and 
thought  for  no  one  but  the  young  girl. 

He  could  recall  every  word  of  Bertie's  from 
the  day  that  he  first  saw  her  standing  beside 
the  rock   on  the   Porthallan   sands,  and  looking; 
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up  at  liim  with  frank  fearless  eyes.  He  re- 
membered the  blushing  girl  who  dropped  from 
the  horse  when  they  were  out  of  danger,  and 
waded  to  the  shore.  He  thought  of  her  under 
the  trees  in  the  Carters'  garden,  and  how  her 
beauty  had  surprised  him.  He  could  see  her  as 
she  walked  through  Bedman's  wood,  and  could 
hear  her  sweet  voice.  Whilst  she  was  singing 
the  wood  had  become  a  vast  cathedral,  and  her 
song  was  a  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
When  he  had  met  her  on  the  cliff  with  Mrs. 
Brownlow  she  was  in  tears  ;  and  even  now  he 
was  agitated  as  he  recalled  his  first  glimpse  of 
her  on  that  day. 

He  was  proud  and  glad  to  witness  her  triumph 
in  the  college  Hall,  and  yet  it  had  seemed  to 
separate  them.  He  had  seen  her  in  her  youth, 
her  happy  youth  and  beauty,  surrounded  by  love 
and  homage,  and  had  said  sadly  to  himself :  "  Too 
old  to  be  her  lover,  and  too  young  to  feel  for  her 
as  a  father." 

It  is  true  that  the  days  on  which  he  saw 
Bertie  were  the  only  days  which  now  seemed 
to  him  memorable.  To  be  in  the  same  room 
with  her,  to  touch  her  hand,  to  sit  near  her, 
perhaps  to  lift  her  mantle,  or  scarf,  or  glove, 
these  things  strangely  moved  him  and  made  up 
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the  events  of  his  life.  As  he  recalled  them, 
even  now,  in  his  lonely  home,  he  asked  himself 
why  the  flowers  of  spring  should  not  bloom  for 
him,  why  he  should  not  know  the  summer  sun- 
shine, and  the  joy  of  happy  love.  But  the  wail- 
ing of  the  child  mocked  his  hopes,  and  the 
hound  that  was  stretched  before  the  fire  growled 
in  his  sleep. 

The  master  of  Upton  took  up  the  letters  lying 
Ijefore  him  and  turned  over  one  packet  after 
another.  They  told  of  difficulty,  disappoint- 
ment, disgrace,  of  confidence  betrayed  and  hope 
belied ;  but  the  writer  never  wavered  in  his 
belief  that  Oliver  would  be  faithful  to  him.  that 
Oliver  would  take  up  the  burden  from  which  he 
himself  would  be  so  soon  released  bv  death,  that 
Oliver  would  not  allow  unmerited  disgrace  to 
fall  upon  the  old  family  name. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  he  said,  "  poor  old  John  !  He 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  I  think  he  might  have 
been  better  ad\dsed  as  to  the  only  possible  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  scrape  he  had  been  dragged 
into.  However  I  have  just  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough  : "  and  with  something  between  a 
sigh  and  a  growl  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
fireplace.  Cid  thrust  a  cold  nose  into  his  master's 
hand.     "  Very  well,  old  fellow.     No  doubt  you 
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are  right.     We  will  go   and  see  why  that   child 
is  crying." 

Man  and  dog  left  the  room,  crossed  the  hall 
and  ascended  the  great  staircase,  dimly  lighted? 
obscured  by  many  shadows.  The  dog  kept  close 
to  his  master's  side  and  walked  slowly  with  hang- 
ing head.  Oliver  Tredwen  mounted  to  the  second 
story  of  the  house,  and  passing  along  a  corridor 
reached  the  children's  rooms,  from  whence  the 
cry  proceeded.  He  found  the  night-nursery  dark 
and  deserted.  Teddy  was  alone  in  one  room, 
trembling  with  cold  and  terror,  and  crying  for 
his  nurse  and  for  a  candle.  Mr.  Tredwen  lighted 
one,  rang  the  bell  for  the  other,  and  sat  down 
by  the  bedside  to  soothe  the  child.  No  one 
answered  his  repeated  summons,  so  he  remained 
for  an  hour  until  the  child  was  asleep,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  study,  summoned  the  butler, 
from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  nurses  had  been 
at  supper  and  were  having  *' just  one  dance  as  it 
was  Christmas  Eve : "  that  somebody  had  said 
the  nursery  bell  kept  on  ringing,  but  Mrs. 
Hawkins  thought  it  was  only  the  children. 

"  Master's  in  a  ragin'  passion,"  was  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  servants'  hall,  "  and  you'd 
better  go  up  to  the  nussery  pretty  quick." 

When    Oliver   Tredwen   returned   thither   he 
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found  the  door  leading  to  the  children's  apart- 
ments locked,  and  a  voice  from  the  other  side 
announced  that  nurse  was  undressing;. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  return 
again  to  his  study.  When  he  reached  it  he 
thought  of  Bertie,  of  her  home,  of  the  young 
children  she  had  told  him  about,  and  her  mother's 
care  of  them.  Perhaps  IVIrs.  Eavenshaw  would 
help  him ;  Miss  Crayston  was  at  Norlands ;  she 
could  explain  his  difficulties  and  ask  the  elder 
lady  for  advice  and  suggestion.  He  sat  do^\Ti 
and  TVTote  to  the  Lady  Eesident,  expressed  his 
desire  to  change  the  arrano-ements  which  con- 
cerned  the  charge  and  education  of  the  children, 
and  asked  if  he  might  venture  to  apply  to  her 
for  help. 

\yhen  his  letter  reached  Norlands,  the  picture 
which  it  gave  of  the  motherless  children  on 
that  Christmas  Eve,  appealed  strongly  not  only 
to  Miss  Crayston  l)ut  to  Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  kind 
heart ;  and  Bertie  supplemented  the  account  by 
the  stories  she  was  able  to  tell  of  the  sea-shore 
and  the  woods.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  proposed 
to  reduce  the  nursery  staff  on  Lenny's  sixth 
birthday,  retaining  only  the  faithful  Jones, 
who  had  been  the  first  person  to  receive  each 
child    at    its    birth,    and   who    now   ruled    not 
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only  the  nursery,  but,  Mr.  Eavenshaw  said, 
the  house. 

"  Which  shall  you  keep,  mother,  to  wait  in 
the  schoolroom  and  sew  for  us,  Parjker  or  Alice  ? " 
asked  Bertie. 

"  Alice  would  do  very  well,  but  so  long  as 
Parker  will  be  content  with  such  a  place  we  shall 
not  part  with  her,  and  of  course  shall  give  her 
wages  which  she  would  now  be  entitled  to 
elsewhere." 

"  But,  mother,  don't  you  think  you  could  let 
Mr.  Tredwen  have  Parker  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  certainly  not : "  replied  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw  with  great  decision. 

Bertie  turned  to  Miss  Crayston  and  laughed  : 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  when  my 
mother  says  very  promptly  and  very  positively 
that  she  won't  do  a  thing,  I  always  know  that 
she  is  wavering  1  " 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  shook  her  head  as  she  replied  : 

"  I  am  not  wavering  now,  I  assure  you.  If 
anything  happened  to  Jones  I  must  have  an 
experienced  nurse  for  Lenny,  he  requires  great 
care ;  he  has  not  been  quite  strong  since  he  had 
whooping  cough,  followed  by  measles." 

"  Mother  dear,  you  have  often  said  that  an  old 
Welshwoman  never  dies  ;  and  that  our  dear  old 
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Jones  will  live  till  she  is  ninety-nine.  So  she 
has  thirty-five  years  more,  and  Lenny  will  be 
a  middle-aged  man  and  give  her  a  black  silk 
gown  and  a  new  umbrella  every  Christmas,  as 
he  always  promises." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  may  jest,  but  life  is  very 
uncertain." 

"  If  you  could  only  see  those  poor  little  Tredwen 
children  it  would  make  your  heart  ache."  And 
Bertie  proceeded  to  draw  a  picture  which  had 
such  an  ej6fect  upon  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  that  she  left 
the  room  and  visited  her  o^ti  well-ordered 
nurseries,  and  looked  at  her  young  sleeping 
children.  Then  she  thought  of  those  others  in 
the  great  desolate  house,  motherless,  neglected, 
ill-treated.  ''  Perhaps,"  she  thought,  ''  Alice 
would  do.  She  is  young  and  willing.  She 
will  soon  be  fit  to  do  Parker's  work,  and  Parker 
at  twenty-nine  ought  to  have  a  first  place. 
Parker  is  so  trustworthy,  too,  so  clean  and  par- 
ticular with  the  children ;  she  does  great  credit 
to  her  training."  All  the  evening  she  ''  turned 
the  thing  over  "  as  she  said,  in  her  own  mind,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  after  a  long  conversa_ 
tion.  Miss  Crayston  -^^Tote  to  ^Ir.  Tredwen,  said 
that  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  thought  from  what  he  had 
told   them   that   he   w^ould  find  it  necessary  to 
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have  a  fresh  staff  of  servants  for  the  nursery, 
and  that  if  he  could  postpone  the  change  until 
March,  it  was  possible  that  she  might  spare  a 
very  superior  servant,  well  suited  for  the  post  of 
head  nurse. 

"  I  should  like  to  make  my  offer  as  guarded  as 
possible  :  "  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  :  ''  he  may  know 
of  some  one  else,  or  have  relations  who  wish  to 
choose  for  him.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  spare 
Parker  to  anybody  but  those  forlorn  children 
who  have  been  before  my  eyes  all  night  long." 

When  Oliver  Tredwen  received  a  letter  with 
the  Norlands  postmark,  he  sat  with  it  unopened 
before  him  for  some  time,  for  might  not  Bertie 
have  seen  the  letter,  even  have  touched  it.  When 
he  opened  it  the  contents  seemed  to  justify  him 
in  proposing  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  on  his 
way  to  London,  whither  he  instantly  decided 
to  go. 

A  few  days  later,  he  entered  the  hospitable 
door ;  who  should  meet  him  but  Bertie,  with  a 
look  he  had  never  seen  before,  a  white,  drawn 
look  of  sharp  anguish. 

,  ''  Oh,"  she  said,  ''  Mr.  Tredwen,  I  thought  it 
was  the  doctor  !  " 

"  Is  any  one  ill  ?  " 

''Our   poor   Charlie,"   she   said,    "was   on    a 
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ladder.  They  were  cutting  down  a  tree,  and 
when  it  fell  suddenly  a  branch  struck  the  ladder, 
and  Charlie  was  thro^Ti  off.  I  think  his  leo-  is 
broken,  but  I  dare  not  say  so,  and  the  doctor 
has  not  yet  come." 

"  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  America 
during  the  war,  perhaps  I  can  be  of  use  : "  said 
Mr.  Tredwen. 

"  Do  come  in.  See,  he  is  here  in  the  hall:"  and 
leading  the  way,  Bertie  stepped  behind  a  screen, 
and  showed  the  injured  boy  lying  on  a  horsehair 
couch  which  had  been  used  to  carry  him  into  the 
house.  He  was  white  and  still,  and  the  pinched 
face  showed  that  he  suffered.  His  mother 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  his  father  held  one  hand, 
or  rather  a  fist,  which  was  clenched  with  j^ain. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Tredwen  :  "  said  Bertie. 

The  father  looked  up  : 

"  I  fear  my  boy  has  sprained  his  leg,"  he  said. 
"  You  see  the  foot  is  twisted  and  turned  out. 
There  seems  to  be  a  o;ood  deal  of  swelling  in  one 
part  of  the  leg,  and  as  he  now  lies  it  looks 
shorter  than  the  other." 

"  I  want  to  take  off  his  boot  and  stocking : " 
said  the  mother,  "I  am  sure  that  would  give 
him  ease.  I  did  begin  to  pull  his  boot  off  very 
gently,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  go  on." 

VOL.    III.  D 
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"  Better  leave  it  for  the  present : "  remarked 
Mr.  Tredwen :  "if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
attempt  that  till  the  surgeon  comes ;  but  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  two  or  three  news- 
papers, and  an  umbrella  or  a  walking-stick." 

Bertie  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  please  : "  Mr. 
Tredwen  called  after  her. 

Mrs.  Kavenshaw  flushed  an  angry  red  : 

"If  you  want  the  papers  for  yourself,"  she 
said,  "  you  will  find  them  in  the  library ;  1  am 
sure  my  poor  boy  is  in  too  much  pain  to  listen 
to  anything." 

"  Patience,  my  dear,  patience:"  interposed  Mr. 
Ravenshaw.     "  Wait  and  see  before  you  speak." 

Mr.  Tredwen,  who  was  leaning  over  Charlie 
probably  did  not  notice  either  remark.  When 
Bertie  returned,  he  folded  the  papers,  and  made 
two  long  and  straight  supports  ;  "  I  will  tie  them 
on  each  side  of  the  leg,"  he  said  to  Charlie,  "  so 
as  to  keep  it  quite  steady  till  the  doctor  comes. 
The  umbrella  will  strengthen  the  outer  splint." 

"  Is  my  leg  broken  *? "  asks  the  boy,  and  his 
lips  quiver. 

"  Yes  :  "  Mr.  Tredwen  replies  very  quietly. 

"  I  thought  it  was,  and  is  that  what  makes 
it  crackle  ? " 
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"Yes." 

"  Won't  you  set  it  and  have  clone  with  it  ? 
Old  Hallet  is  a  regular  muff.  I  am  sure  you'd 
do  it  better." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  knelt  by  her  boy's  side  and 
kissed  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  broken,  dear : "  she  said,  as 
her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  Don't  cry,  mother,  it  doesn't  hurt  now  ; 
indeed  it  doesn't." 

"  Jem,  it  isn't  like  you  to  let  the  children  see 
you  give  way : "  said  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  as  he  led 
his  wife  from  the  room. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  she  sobbed,  "  but  it  is  the 
first  time  one  of  my  children  has  broken  a  leg." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  see  about  a  room  for 
him :"  urged  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  in  order  to  divert  his 
wife's  thoughts  from  the  suffering  of  their  son. 
"  You  see  his  room  is  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  that  is  such  a  long  way  off." 

"  No  one  will  think  it  a  trouble  to  wait  upon 
him  :  "  replied  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  ;  but  he  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  everybody,  and  dull,  whereas,  if  he  is 
doTVTi  stairs " 

"  Father,"  exclaimed  Bertie,  who  had  run  after 
them,  "  Charlie  says  may  he  have  his  couch  in 
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the  hall  ?  He  is  sure  mother  will  manage  a 
beautiful  bedroom  for  him  with  screens  and 
things." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  face  brightened  : 

"  Of  course  it  can  be  done,"  she  replied,  '^  but 
we  will  wait  till  Dr.  Hallet  comes." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  best : "  agreed  the  father, 
"  and  I  will  go  back  to  Charlie  whilst  you  make 
such  preparations  as  you  think  best." 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Bertie  : "  said  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw.  ''  I  should  like  you  to  get  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  Times,  and  put  them  where  we  can  find 
them." 

"  But,  mother " 

"  Don't   argue,    my   dear,   just    do    as    I    tell 

you!" 

Three  hours  later  Charlie  was  lying  with  his 
leg  bandaged  and   in    splints,    and   Dr.    Hallet 
had   congratulated   the   parents  on  having  Mr.  . 
Tredwen  at  hand. 

"  Ought  to  have  been  a  surgeon  with  such 
an  eye  and  hand ;  could  have  done  anything  he 
liked  in  the  profession  :  "  he  said. 

"  Most  liberal  praise  : "  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
afterwards  to  her  husband. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  often  find  men  more 
liberal   of  praise    to    those   who    are    out  of  a 
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profession  than  to  men  that  are  in  it.  However, 
if  you  can  get  this  amateur  to  stay  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  think  ^ith  him  and  Hallet  we  shall 
be  very  fortunate." 

"  I  believe  he  will  stay  if  I  ask  him  : "  said 
Mrs.  Ravenshaw. 

"  Bertie,  my  love  :"  asked  the  father,  as  Bertie, 
entered  the  room.  "  What  has  this  gentleman 
come  for  ? " 

"  He  wants  a  nurse,  father." 

"  Oh  !  does  he  ?  doesn't  look  like  it !  Where 
is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He  says  we  ought  to  have  remedies  and 
sundry  things  in  the  house,  and  has  gone  to 
Westhampton  himself  to  get  them." 

"  He's  a  very  compassionate  stranger." 

"  But  he's  not  a  stranger,  father,  we  often  see 
him  in  Minster." 

''  Indeed  !  Do  you  ?  And  so  he  wants  a 
nurse !  He  seems  to  have  had  some  experience 
in  that  way  himself." 

"  Yes,  in  the  American  war.  He  was  mth 
an  ambulance  corps." 

"  I  hope,  Bertie,  you  offered  him  refreshment 
before  he  set  out  for  Westhampton  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  mother,  I  didn't  think  of  it ; 
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but  I'm  sure  he  would  not  have  stopped  to  take 
anything." 

"  That  was  a  little  remiss,  Bertie  : "  said  Mr. 
Eavenshaw,  who  did  not  approve  of  any  failure 
in  the  duty  of  hospitality.  "  He  has  been  here 
four  or  five  hours,  and  has  now  gone  out  in  our 
service.     May  I  ask  if  he  has  found  the  nurse  ? " 

"Mr.  Eavenshaw,  when  you  get  hold  of  a 
thing  you  go  on  reiterating  and  repeating  till 
one  is  quite  tired  Do  take  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
let  Bertie  have  one  in  peace,  and  go  back  to 
Charlie." 

"  I  thought  he  was  dozing  or  asleep." 

"So  he  is,  and  Gladys  is  with  him,  but  he 
may  wake  up  at  any  moment,  and  you  see  how 
he  likes  Bertie  to  be  near  him." 

Lenny  was  standing  at  the  back  of  his  mother's 
chair,  whispering  a  "great  secret"  into  her  ear. 

"Not  to-day,  my  darling,"  she  replied,  "it  is 
too  late.  It  is  four  o'clock,  and  nearly  dark. 
You  may  go  directly  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  And  Maggie  too  ? " 

"Yes,  and  Maggie  too." 
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Charlie's  mattrass  had  been  placed  on  the 
floor  at  one  side  of  the  hall. 

"  He  shall  stay  there  if  he  wishes  it  :  "  the 
father  had  said.  "  AYe  can  screen  off  that  corner 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  and  warm  it  thoroughly. 
One  of  the  drawing-room  windows  will  serve  as 
front  door  meanwhile.  When  he  is  better,  and 
we  remove  the  screens,  it  wiH  be  a  very  cheerful 
place.'' 

"May  we  go  and  see  Charlie  ?"  asked  Lenny. 
"  Mamma  said  yesterday  that  we  might  go  in  the 
morning,  and  we  have  got  something  for  him." 

''Very  well,  you  may  go,  but  don't  stay  long." 

Maggie  and  Lenny  hurried  away,  carrying 
between  them  a  large  parcel.  They  were  ad- 
mitted behind  the  screen,  and  stood  silent  and 
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awestruck  at  the  sight  of  Charlie  lying  so  white 
and  still. 

"  Sit  down  :  "  said  Bertie,  pointing  to  a  chair  ; 
and  the  two  children  retreated  backward,  and 
sat  one  on  each  side  of  the  chair,  holding  the 
parcel  between  them. 

Mr.  Tredwen,  who  was  kneeling  down  to  ad- 
just the  sick  boy's  pillow,  watched  the  children  ; 
shy  and  silent,  they  sat  hand  in  hand. 

"  Charlie  is  better  to-day  : "  he  said. 

"  Charlie,"  said  Lenny,  making  a  great  effort, 
and  speaking  very  quickly  to  keep  down  a  sob 
that  was  in  his  throat,  "  We's  bought  a  cage. 
Don't  you  know  you  said  it  was  the  wight  cage 
for  a  squirrel,  and  Jack  would  wun  wound  and 
wound  and  wound,  and  never  stop  ;  and  I  said 
he  shouldn't  go  in  'tos  he  wouldn't  like  it.  We's 
bought  it  for  you,  Charlie,  an'  I'm  going  to  give 
you  Jack." 

The  little  fellow  rose,  and  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  produced  the  foot  of  a  woollen 
stocking  out  of  which  emerged  a  small,  bright- 
eyed  squirrel,  that  ran  up  the  child's  arm  wdth 
a  cluck,  cluck,  like  a  setting  hen. 

Charlie  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Come  and  kiss  me,  Lenny.     Thank  you." 

"  And/'  resumed  Lenny,  with  the  charming 
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inconsequence  of  a  child,  "  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
you  now,  Charlie,  does  it  ? " 

"  Not  so  much,  Lenny." 

"  And  you'll  like  Jack.  You'll  he  fond  of  him. 
He'll  hunt  under  your  pillow  for  a  nut ;  and  he'll 
never  vran  away  quite.  And  you  won't  shut 
him  in  the  cage,  will  you,  Charlie,  'tos  he  won't 
like  that."  The  httle  fellow  displayed  the  cage 
with  great  pride. 

"I  can't  shut  him  in,"  said  Charlie,  "there's 
no  door." 

"  We  took  it  off,"  whispered  Lenny,  ''for  fear  ! 
It's  inside,  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  and  he  can 
wun  in  and  out,  and  you'll  see  him  go  wound, 
like  you  said  you  wanted  to." 

Maggie  had  not  spoken,  she  sat  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  couch.     At  length  she  whispered  : 

"  Bertie,  what's  that  thing  in  the  bed  ? " 

"  AAHiat  thing  ?  " 

"  That  long  straight  thing." 

"  That's  Charlie's  poor  leg.  You  know  he's 
hurt  it  ;  it's  broken." 

The  great  tears  gathered  in  Maggie's  eyes, 
and  Lenny  grew  white  and  his  little  lips 
trembled. 

"  Come  away,  darlings,"  said  Bertie,  "  and 
run  into  the  garden  ;    get  some  snowdrops  and 
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crocuses  for  Charlie,  and  see  if  you  can't  some- 
where find  just  one  violet : "  and  taking  a  hand 
of  each  child  she  led  them  away  to  the  garden. 
Charlie  called  after  her  and  she  returned  im- 
mediately : 

"  Isn't  he  a  dear  little  fellow  ? "  said  the  sick 
boy.  "  I  must  have  Jack  whilst  I'm  ill,  but 
please  Bertie  will  you  catch  him  and  put  him 
in  your  pocket,  for  I'm  so  afraid  he'll  get  on 
my  leg." 

''  Oh,  do  go  to  the  children  in  the  garden  :  " 
whispered  Bertie  to  Mr.  Tredwen.  ^'  I  think 
they  are  fretting." 

He  went  out,  and  after  a  search  found  the 
two  little  creatures  in  a  remote  corner,  crying 
bitterly. 

"  He'll  be  dead  to-day : "  sobbed  Maggie. 
"  He'll  be  quite  dead." 

"  No,  no,  no  :  "  cried  Lenny,  throwing  his  arms 
round  Mr.  Tredwen's  neck  as  he  sat  down  beside 
the  children,  and  clasping  him  tightly.  '^  Oh 
no,  pees,  pees  don't  let  him  be  dead." 

"  He  won't  die,  he  will  soon  be  quite  well : " 
replied  Mr.  Tredwen,  cheerfully,  as  he  loosened 
the  child's  grasp  and  took  him  on  his  knee. 

"What's  that  thing  in  the  bed?"  asked 
Maggie,  with  a  shudder. 
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"  The  naughty  man's  cut  it  off:"  sobbed  Lenny. 
"  Maggie  says  so,  and  they've  put  him  on  a  great, 
long,  wooden  leg.'* 

"  Nonsense,  it  isn't  cut  off.  It's  all  right. 
They've  only  mended  it." 

"  Have  they  stuck  it  on  again  ? "  asked  Lenny. 

"  Well,  they've  stuck  it  together,  and  it  will 
grow  quite  strong  and  straight." 

"  Wasn't  it  bwoken  quite  off  ?  Maggie  said  it 
was  bwoken  all  to  pieces ;  and  the  naughty 
doctor  sent  a  boy  with  a  basket,  Maggie  saw 
the  basket,  didn't  you,  Maggie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  Maggie,  ''  and  it  was  all  full  of 
things." 

"  Maggie  fort,  she  fort : "  exclaimed  Lenny, 
"  they  was  the  pieces." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tredwen  cheerfully,  "  they 
were  the  doctor's  bottles  and  splints  and  things. 
There  are  no  pieces.  Charlie's  leg  is  all  bound 
up  to  keep  it  straight,  and  it  will  grow  quite 
strong,  so  you  must  be  good  children  and  you 
mustn't  cry  and  vex  your  sister." 

Lenny  ceased  crying  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Mr.  Tredwen  as  he  slid  down  from  his  knee. 

"  It  isn't  naughty  to  cry  when  your  sorry. 
We  haven't  done  cmything  naughty,  and  Bertie 
isn't  vexed." 
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The  little  fellow  stuck  his  hands  in  his  trousers' 
pockets  and  walked  away. 

"  I  say,  Lenny,"  said  Mr.  Tredwen,  following 
the  child,  "  I  didn't  mean  that  kind  of  naughti- 
ness. I  meant  you  were  to  be  brave  like  Charlie. 
He  hasn't  cried  once,  not  even  when  he  was  in 
great  pain." 

"  Is  his  leg  very  sore  ?  "  asked  Lenny,  with  an 
ominous  drawing  down  of  his  lips. 

"  It  was  sore,  but  it  is  much  better." 

"  Will  it  be  quite  well  to-morrow  ? "  asked 
Maggie. 

"  No,  it  will  not  ;  but  it  will  go  on  getting 
better  every  day,  and  you  will  be  able  sit  with 
him,  and  tell  him  about  everything." 

"  We'll  pick  flowers  ! "  exclaimed  Maggie. 
"  Bertie  said  we  might.  Come  along,  Lenny, 
I  know  what  we'll  do." 

The  children  ran  away,  and  Mr.  Tredwen 
remained  alone  in  the  garden,  where  a  few 
minutes  later  he  was  joined  by  George,  the 
eldest  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

"  I  have  got  a  contrivance  for  Charlie  and 
the  gas-lights  in  the  hall :  "  said  George.  "  I  am 
going  to  rig  up  a  lot  of  little  pulleys  and  cords, 
and  he  can  put  the  gas  up  and  down  just  as  he 
likes." 
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"  There  ^ill  be  some  one  always  T\ith  him 
who  can  do  that  • "  said  Mr.  Tredwen. 

"  Ah,  but  he'fe  such  a  fellow  for  contrivances. 
You  don't  know  how  jolly  he'll  think  it  ;  and  he'll 
be  sure  to  find  out  something  he  can  improve, 
somewhere.  I  was  ever  so  long  in  my  room 
last  night  before  I  hit  upon  a  plan.  Father  said 
I  was  to  ask  if  you  thought  it  would  do  Charlie 
any  harm  to  talk  it  over  and  see  me  at  work.  I 
sha'n't  make  any  noise,  but  of  course  it  may  fidget 
him  to  see  me  moving  about  now  he's  ill." 

*'  I  think  it  can  do  him  no  harm,  and  that  it 
will  probably  interest  him.  Suppose  you  begin 
this  afternoon  when  we've  got  the  doctor's  visit 
over." 

"  Yes,  that'll  be  the  very  thing.  It's  dark  so 
soon,  and  he'll  have  such  a  long  night.  He 
won't  be  allowed  to  move  for  some  time,  vnM 
her' 

"No,  he  will  have  to  remain  perfectly  still  for 
some  weeks  I  fear.     Will  he  feel  it  much  ? " 

"Yes  :"  said  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  who  had  joined 
them.  "  Of  all  my  children  Charlie  is  the  most 
impatient  of  opposition  to  his  ^ill,  and  the  least 
able  to  bear  the  tedium  of  indisposition.  He  is 
also  the  most  self-dejDcndent." 

"  That  he  is  !  "  exclaimed  George.     "  He  will 
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never  let  anybody  do  anything  for  him  that  he 
can  do  for  himself.  I  believe  he  would  rather 
make  his  own  clothes  than  let  a  tailor  work  for 
him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  the  father  ;  "  it  will  be  a 
hard  lesson  for  him." 

"Father,"  said  George,  "I  don't  think  anyone 
could  have  been  more  brave  or  more  patient  than 
Charlie.  A  fellow  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eugby 
broke  his  leg  a  month  ago,  and  you  could  hear 
him  scream  all  over  the  place." 

"  Let  us  hope  his  was  an  exceptional  case  : " 
replied  Mr.  Eavenshaw  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  impute  any  want  of  courage  to 
Charlie.  He  has  plenty  of  that,  and  I  should 
not  expect  him  to  break  down  under  pain  ;  but 
prolonged  suffering  and  helplessness  will  be  a 
severe  discipline  for  him,  poor  boy !  It  is  our 
first  accident,"  added  he,  turning  to  Mr.  Tredwen 
as  George  left  them,  "  and  we  are  all,  perhaps, 
unduly  engrossed  by  it.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing worse  than  cuts  and  contusions  hitherto." 

"  You  really  have  a  very  remarkable  family. 
Do  you  know  that  the  younger  ones  held  a 
meeting  in  the  school-room  last  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  father,  "  they  do  that  on 
extraordinary  occasions;    we  were  all  too  much 
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occupied  with  Charlie  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them  last  evening." 

"  80  far  as  I  can  make  out,"  continued  Mr. 
Tredwen,  "  they  took  into  consideration  the 
whole  state  of  afPatrs,  and  drew  up  regulations 
for  their  own  conduct  and  that  of  every  one  eLs^. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  neTer  known  such  a 
noiseless  household  ;  and  I  found  every  one  going 
about  in  woollen  socks  pulled  over  their  shoes. 
This  I  hear  was  decided  upon  at  the  conclave. 
There  has  not  been  a  noise  in  the  house  or  a 
voice  raised  above  a  whisper  in  any  part  where 
the  sound  could  reach  Charlie,  and  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  one  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  children  or  look  after  thenu" 

"  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  large 
family  : "  said  Mr.  Eavenshaw.  "  They  are  quite 
capable  of  self-government ;  and  as  the  only  law 
imposed  upon  my  children  is  the  law  of  love, 
they  are  delivered  from  the  harassing  injunctions 
which  often  make  childhood  a  period  of  bitter 
bondage." 

The  two  men  walked  together  to  the  hou^, 
and  Mr.  Tredwen  was  silent.  He  thought  of 
the  chilrben  at  Upton  Manor,  and  wondered 
what  his  host  would  say  if  he  could  see  them. 

On  the  following  day,  just  as  it  was  beginning 
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to  get  dark,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  A 
servant  was  sent  out  to  bid  the  occupants  enter 
by  the  drawing-room  and  Mr.  Kaven«haw  went 
forward  to  receive  his  guests.  His  daughter 
Lizzie  threw  herself  weeping  into  his  arms. 

"  Why,  Lizzie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Fred, 
where  are  you  ?  Where  is  your  husband, 
Lizzie  ^  " 

"  Here  :  "  said  Fred  Wilmshurst,  ''  all  right, 
sir ;  I  was  only  trying  to  find  a  bottle  of 
smelling-salts." 

"  Don't  cry  so,  my  dear  : "  said  the  father, 
troubled  at  Lizzie's  emotion,  which  was  too 
genuine  to  allow  of  any  of  her  usual  artifices. 
"  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter." 

Fred,  who  was  wiping  his  own  eyes,  fidgeting 
about  his  wife  and  imploring  her  to  be  comforted, 
replied : 

"  It's  poor  Charlie,  sir,  she  has  been  crying 
the  whole  day,  ever  since  she  had  Ethel's  letter." 

"  She  has  a  warm,  affectionate  heart :  "  said  the 
father,  patting  her  shoulder.  "  And  if  it  has 
given  you  one  rainy  day  in  the  honeymoon,  Fred, 
it  will  give  you  plenty  of  sunshine.  Don't  cry, 
my  dear,  Charlie  is  going  on  very  well,  and  he'll 
be  pleased  to  see  you.     We  thought  you  would 
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be  in  Paris  to-night.  Now,  my  clear,  be  quiet, 
there's  a  good  girl,  and  I'll  fetch  your  mother." 

The  father  transferred  his  weeping  daughter  to 
her  husband  and  went  to  announce  the  arrival  to 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

"  A  little  self-restraint  would  have  helped 
Lizzie  a  few  hours  ago,"  he  said ;  ''  but  now  I 
believe  she  is  hysterical,  and  you  had  better 
make  her  lie  do^Ti  before  she  sees  any  of  the 
others." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  hurried  away,  saying  : 

"I  shall  take  her  up  the  back  staircase  and 
then  she  won't  see  Charlie.  I  dare  say  ]\Iiss 
Crayston  will  kindly  bring  Lenny  to  her  in  about 
ten  minutes.  I  believe  that  will  help  to  calm 
her." 

There  was  great  excitement  over  Lizzie's  return. 
She  had  been  married  three  days  after  Bertie's 
return  to  Norlands,  and  the  young  people  had 
o[one  to  the  Lsle  of  Wio-ht  for  a  fortnioht,  before 
starting  for  Paris  and  Italy. 

"  The  UndercHff,  sister,"  said  Lizzie  to  Bertie  : 
"  there  is  poetry  in  the  very  name ;  and  I  have 
always  longed  to  live  in  an  island,  alone,  ^ith 
my  love." 

"  I  thouo;ht  the  Isle  of  Wio;ht  was  inhabited  : " 
replies  Bertie. 

VOL.    III.  E 
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Lizzie  shook  her  head  :  "  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  chain  me  to  the  earth  and  to  common-place 
prose.     My  love  and  I  dwell  in  ethereal  regions.'* 

After  a  fortnight  spent  in  these  regions  they 
had  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  Ethel's  letter 
telling  of  the  accident  awaited  them ;  and  after 
reading  it  they  took  the  day  train  for  Norlands 
instead  of  crossing  to  Calais. 

"  Mrs.  Wilmshurst  has  come  home  to  see 
Master  Charles  : "  was  whispered  all  over  the 
house,  and  Lizzie  was  the  heroine  of  the  hour. 

When  she  emerged  from  her  mother's  room  in 
the  evening,  holding  Lenny  by  the  hand,  and 
looking  pale  and  tired,  and  with  red  rims  round 
her  eyes,  the  sympathising  maid-servants  who 
were  waiting  for  her  in  the  different  passages 
dropped  their  curtseys  and  said  : 

"  Glad  to  see  you  home  again,  ma'am  : "  and 
at  the  same  time  the  apron  was  raised  to  wipe 
away  a  tear. 

Lizzie  liked  this  tribute  of  affection  mingled 
with  a  recognition  of  the  sadness  of  the  occasion. 

She  walked  steadily  on  and  shook  out  a  clean 
handkerchief  so  as  to  be  ready  for  her  reception 
in  the  dining-room,  whither  all  the  young  people 
were  assembled.  She  would  shed  tears,  she 
thought,   dropping  them  on  the  cheeks  of  her 
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beloved  brothers  and  sisters.  But  the  beloved 
were  not  in  a  mood  for  tears,  and  they  greeted 
her  arrival  vrith.  muffled  hurrahs,  and  whispered 
"Three  times  three:"  and  " Wilmshurst for  ever:" 
and  were  so  funny  and  so  heartily  glad  to  see  her 
that  Lizzie  forgot  the  handkerchief,  and  took  to 
kissing  and  laughing  quite  simply  and  naturally. 

"  Lizzie,"  exclaimed  Maggie,  "  Charlie  wants 
to  see  you  !  And  he  looks  quite  lovely.  We've 
made  nosegays  for  everybody  and  put  them 
in  a  round  on  his  bed.  All  of  us  are  snow- 
drops and  crocuses,  and  mamma  and  papa  are 
Christmas  roses,  and  mamma  let  us  have  one 
red  camellia  and  one  white  out  of  the  greenhouse 
for  you  and  Fred." 

"  Darling  child  :  "  said  Lizzie.  "  What  sweet 
attention  !     And  what  is  that  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  Some  toffy  for  you  and  Fred,  because  you 
like  it  so." 

Lizzie  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  a  smile 
implying  that  matrimony  had  lifted  her  into 
regions  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  toffy. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Crayston  as  she  was  sitting 
by  Lizzie's  side  later  in  the  evening,  "  I  hope 
that  your  foreign  tour  need  not  be  long  deferred, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  you  will  be 
quite  satisfied  as  to  Charlie's  progress." 

E  2 
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"  May  be  :  "  replied  Lizzie  ;  ''  but  I  shall  not 
think  of  leaving  my  dear  mother  in  her  trouble. 
My  sisters  are  all  unmarried,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  really  feel  for  mamma  and  sympathise 
with  her  in  her  great  sorrow  except  a  married 
daughter.  I  shall  never  forget  the  anguish  with 
which  I  said  to  Fred  :  '  My  mother  is  parted  from 
her  married  child.'  " 

"  Shall  you  make  a  long  stay  in  Italy  ?  "  asked 
Molly,  as  Miss  Crayston  rose,  in  reply  to  a  sum- 
mons from  Charlie. 

"  There  is  no  timed  fixed  for  our  return,  and, 
as  Fred  says,  we  are  not  bound  by  rules  ;  we 
may  be  a  law  unto  ourselves.  Independence  is 
a  blessing,  but  never,  never  would  I  have  con- 
sented to  marry  a  man  for  money.  By  the  way, 
Molly,  who  is  that  dark  man  talking  to  dear 
Bertie  ?  I  pray  she  may  not  be  tempted.  Lenny 
tells  me  a  Mr.  Tredwen  is  in  the  blue  room,  and' 
I  glanced  round  it  as  I  passed,  just  for  indications 
of  character.  His  dressing  case  was  open,  and 
it  is  all  gold  mounted.  I  hope  our  darling 
Bertie  won't  be  influenced  by  that.  She  is  so 
impulsive." 

"  I  think  you  need  have  no  apprehension  on 
that  account :  "  said  Molly,  laughino;. 

'•  Ah,  but  I  cannot  help  it  when  I  see  the  w^ay 
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he  watches  every  movement  of  that  beloved  one. 
I  don't,  of  course.,  approve  of  poverty  ;  as  Fred 
says,  domestic  happiness  and  impecuniosity  are 
absolutely  incompatible  ;  but  a  modest  compe- 
tence, that  indeed  is  an  ideal  of  bliss.  I  said 
to  Fred  only  yesterday,  with  two  thousand  a 
year  I  should  have  thought  him  poor,  with 
four  thousand  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the 
responsibility  of  bearing  his  name,  but  three 
thousand  is  the  happy  medium,  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little.  Dear  papa,"  continued 
Mrs.  Wilmshurst,  as  her  father  entered  the 
room,  "  I  must  tell  you  of  the  goodness  of  my 
beloved." 

"  Ah  : "  responded  Mr.  Eavenshaw  ;  "  Fred  was 
always  a  good-natured  fellow." 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  ]\[rs.  Wilmshurst,  turning 
to  Miss  Crayston  who  had  resumed  her  seat  after 
a  few  minutes'  absence,  "  settled  five  hundred  a 
year  on  me,  pin-money.  I  shall  always  call  it 
so.  I  love  the  antique  customs.  Fred  and  I 
talked  it  over  the  other  day,  and,  dear  papa,  I 
said  to  Fred :  I  never  shall,  no,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  divide  500^.  into  twelve  portions." 

"  Then  don't  try  :  "  replied  the  father.  "  Why 
should  you  1  " 

"  My  dear  father,  don't  you  see  that  I  must 
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either  divide  it  into  twelve  or  into  four  ?     Now 
it  is  impossible  to  divide  five  into  four." 

"  It's  one  and  a  quarter  in  apples  : "  suggested 
Maggie,  who  had  advanced  to  say  good-night. 

"Darling  child!"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  kissing, 
her  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  remark.  "  You 
see,  father,  I  must  divide  my  money  either  into 
quarterly  or  monthly  sums." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't,  if  you  prefer  such  an  arrangement." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  papa,  '  a  lover's  eyes  are  quick 
to  see.'  My  Frederick  felt  with  me,  and  has  nobly 
added  another  hundred  a  year  to  make  up  six 
hundred,  which  is  a  much  more  pleasant  sum." 

"So  it  is  !  "  said  Mr.  Ravenshaw  with  apparent 
surprise,  as  he  laughed  and  moved  away  to  sit 
down  by  his  wife. 

"  Jem  :  "  he  whispered.  "  Lizzie  has  got  a 
hundred  a  year  out  of  Fred  in  the  honeymoon. 
Make  a  note  of  it.  We  haven't  another  child 
who  will  ever  do  as  much." 

"  Poor  Lizzie  !  "  said  the  mother.  "  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Tredwen  has  offered  to  go  to  Sir  James 
when  he  is  in  London,  and  learn  if  it  will  be 
well  to  have  further  advice,  or  if  we  may  rely 
on  Dr.  Hallet." 

"  I  believe  Hallet  is  a  very  good  surgeon.     He 
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has  plenty  of  experience  in  the  hospital  at 
Westhampton,  and  Harmer  speaks  highly  of 
him.  The  case  is  a  simple  one,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  have  any  unnecessary 
anxiety  ;  and  if  it  will  relieve  your  mind  we  will 
certainly  see  if  Sir  James  can  be  induced  to  run 
down  himself." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  looked  pleased. 

"  Let  me  think  it  over:"  she  said.  "  To-night, 
what  with  the  agitation  of  Lizzie's  arrival,  and 
the  trouble  we  had  to  soothe  her  and  prevent 
her  from  getting  up  a  scene,  I  am  not  quite 
myself." 

''Then  we  ^ill  talk  it  over  in  the  morning. 
Bertie  has  only  a  fortnight  more  at  home.  I 
should  like  her  to  go  away  vdth  an  easy  mind." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  possibly  spare  Bertie : "  said 
IVL-s.  Eavenshaw.  "  She  really  is  the  most 
helpful  member  of  the  family." 

"You  will  find  Gladys  and  Molly  quite  ready 
and  able  to  take  her  place." 

"  Don't  speak  about  my  going  away,"  exclaimed 
Bertie,  who  entered  just  then  from  the  hall,  "  or 
I  shall  be  miserable.  CharHe  wants  Gladys  to 
sing  to  him,  father  ;  will  it  do  any  harm  ? " 

"  No,  how  can  it  ?  Leave  the  door  open  and 
let  us  also  hear  her." 
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A  soft  rich  voice  sang — 

"  Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me ;  " 

and  the  plaintive  tones  hushed  all  the  speakers. 
They  sat  in  silence  as  every  word  of  the  lament 
fell  upon  their  ears.  The  glad  young  faces  took 
the  dreamy  look  which  is  only  the  anticipation 
and  forecast,  as  it  were,  of  sorrow ;  but  Oliver 
Tredwen  bowed  his  head  and  stooped  forward 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Bertie  looked 
at  him  with  compassion  and  compunction.  She 
was  sorry  Charlie  had  asked  for  that  song.  She 
knew  Mr.  Tredwen  must  have  some  great  sorrow. 

"  Whose  lights  are  fied,  whose  garland's  dead." 

It  went  through  her  heart  like  a  knife.  Almost 
unconsciously  she  moved  to  Mr.  Tredwen's  side  as 
Gladys  ceased  singing. 

"Has  that  man  seen  the  nurse?"  asked  Mr. 
Kavenshaw  of  his  wife,  in  an  angry  whisper. 
"  How  long  is  he  going  to  stay  ?  " 
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FATHER     AXD      DAUGHTER. 

"  Father,  dear,  I  want  you  to  o-ive  me  a 
definition  of  romance.  What  is  it  that  lends  an 
air  of  romance  to  a  man's  character  ? " 

"  I  suppose,  Bertie,  that  it  is  the  conflict  of  his 
nature  ^ith  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Wherever  we  recognise  this  conflict, 
wherever  it  is  prolonged  so  that  the  man  carries 
on  the  struggle  in  spite  of  disaster  and  defeat,  we 
have  the  elements  of  romance." 

"  I  am  always  so  wise  after  you  have  told  me 
a  thing,  father  ;  and  of  com^se  I  now  see  how  this 
consciousness  of  a  struggle  going  on  excites  and 
attracts  us.  What  efi'ect  has  remorse  upon  a 
man  ?     Does  it  help  him  to  avoid  evil  1 " 

"  I  think  not ;  remorse  is  a  w^eakening  in- 
fluence, and  the  only  escape  from  it  is  through 
action." 
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"  When  we  fall  we  should  get  up  again,  and 
go  on  as  fast  and  as  well  as  we  can.  Is  that 
what  you  mean,  father  ?  It  is  what  you  always 
tell  us." 

"  Yes.  In  warfare  we  should  expect  failures  ; 
but  you  will  find  that  intensity  of  purpose  always 
prevents  a  man  from  lingering  over  mishaps. 
Of  course  he  recognises  and  deplores  them,  but 
he  will  not  spend  his  life  in  contemplating  them." 

"  Don't  you  think,  father,  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar — a  kind  of  melancholy 
romance,  about  Mr.  Tredwen  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  that  I  have  remarked  it,  my  love. 
Did  Lizzie  ? " 

"  No,  father  ;  and  please  don't  laugh  at  my  fine 
words.     I  could  not  help  them." 

"  You  are  right,  child,  they  were  not  premedi- 
tated ;  and  I  grant  you  that  there  is  something 
interesting,  or  perhaps  attractive,  about  Mr. 
Tredwen ;  but  whether  it  is  his  stately  gravity, 
the  sadness  of  his  aspect,  or  his  reserve  as  to  any 
cause  for  anxiety  or  sorrow,  which  lend  this 
interest,  I  cannot  say.  Many  a  man  looks  a 
hero  who  has  no  better  title  to  do  so  than  tight 
boots  and  bad  corns.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that 
Professor  Fynes  calls  Mr.  Tredwen  a  rogue  and 
a  fool  ?  " 
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"  So  he  does,  father  ;  but  that  is  not  personal. 
Mr.  Fynes  thinks  all  Christians  are  either  rogues 
or  fools,  and  often  both.  He  knows  Mr.  Tredwen 
is  a  Christian  :  moreover  he  is  very  angry  with 
him.  One  night  at  Mrs.  Brownlow's  ]VIr.  Fynes 
was  talking  in  the  most  outrageous  way,  and  Mr. 
Tredwen  merely  looked  up  at  him  and  said  : 
*  Do  you  know,  sir,  I  think  that  is  all  nonsense  ? ' 
You  have  no  idea  what  a  conclusive  answer  it 
seemed  to  us  all ;  and  yet  it  was  conveyed  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  absence  of  any  personal 
antagonism  felt." 

"  Pray  how  did  the  professor  like  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all." 

"  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Fynes  ?  He's  a  superior  man,  an  ill- 
tempered  man,  a  disagreeable  man  ;  but  I  suppose 
he's  an  intellectual  man." 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  make  of  his 
positivism  *? " 

Bertie  laughed.  "  Not  much,  I  am  afraid.  It 
seems  that  I  am  to  have  a  new  religion,  under 
pain  of  being  considered  a  hypocrite.  The 
object  of  my  worship  is  to  be  Humanity,  but  I 
don't  understand  the  meaning  of  worship,  and 
I  never  shall,  because  I  have  been  brought  up  a 
Protestant.     I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
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in  it  than  this,  but  the  professor  does  not 
condescend  to  people  of  low  estate  like  women." 

"  Ah,  well,  it's  no  great  loss  to  you.  Didn't 
you  tell  me  his  mother  had  been  staying  at 
Minster  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  most  attentive,  to  Miss 
Cray st on.  In  fact,  father  dear,  she  was  quite 
lover-like.  She  is  a  very  nice  old  lady,  but  I 
think  the  professor  must  have  tried  her  a  good 
deal.  One  morning  when  I  called  she  was 
wiping  away  her  tears,  and  when  I  kissed  her 
she  sighed  and  said :  '  If  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  noble  and  excellent  qualities  it  had  only 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  Goldsworthy  with 
a  good  temper,  you  don't  know  how  happy  I 
should  be.'  She  went  away  that  afternoon  and 
I  have  not  seen  her  again.  Can  you  imagine 
Professor  Fynes  with  a  mother  who  talks  about 
the  Almighty  !  Do  you  remember,  father,  the 
story  you  once  told  me  of  a  little  London  urchin 
who  was  asked,  '  Who  made  you  ? '  and  replied, 
'  God  made  me  that  big  and  I  growed  the  rest 
myself  ? '  Well,  Mr.  Fynes  is  worse  than  that 
little  boy.  He  won't  even  acknowledge  that 
God  made  him  '  that  big.'     Isn't  it  curious  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  curious  ?  One  man 
expects  organisation  to  produce  life,  and  another 
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expects  life  to  produce  organisation.  There  is 
a  much  more  radical  difference  between  them 
than  any  that  can  be  described  by  the  word 
^  curious.'  " 

*'  Perhaps  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  aspect  of 
positivism.  It  seems  to  me  so  astounding  that 
a  man  should  ignore  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  deny  the  fixed  relation  in  which 
prayer  stands  to  it.  If  I  was  a  positivist  I 
should  die  of  dulness  or  despair.  The  sun  is  not 
more  essential  in  the  universe  than  God  is  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  the  spiritual  world  to  mv 
life." 

''  Eemember,  my  child,  that  the  sun  is  all  in 
all  not  because  we  gaze  at  it,  but  because  we  see 
everything  in  the  light  of  it." 

*'  Oh,  father,  do  we  need  to  remember  anything 
about  the  sun  whilst  it  is  daylight  ?  It  is  my 
daylight  when  I  am  at  home  with  you  and  the 
children.  Sometimes  in  the  dark  night  of  my 
absence,"  and  the  girl  looked  up  at  her  father  and 
smiled,  "  I  may  be  troubled,  but  it  is  May-day 
when  I  return  and  there  is  sunlight  on  the 
meadows  and  the  flowers.  I  never  know  what 
become  of  my  doubts  and  fears. 

"  '  They  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away.'  " 
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"  Well  done,  Bertie,  so  you  have  come  down  to 
Longfellow  at  last." 

"  Ethel  taught  me  that  last  night.  She  was 
reciting  to  Charlie,  and  they  both  thought  that 
idea  so  pretty.  By  the  way,  we  had  such  fun 
yesterday  afternoon  !  Mr.  Tredwen  came  to  see 
Charlie  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  London,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  for  the  various  con- 
trivances by  which  Charlie  is  now  able  to  lower 
the  gas,  to  open  doors,  to  ring  bells,  and,  above 
all,  to  indicate  on  that  board  by  the  side  of 
mother's  bed,  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep  in 
the  night,  and  if  he  wants  her." 

*'  That  really  is  very  ingenious,"  said  the  father, 
"  and  the  boy's  heart  guided  his  brain,  and  led 
him  to  puzzle  out  a  means  of  making  his  mother 
easy  with  regard  to  him,  and  preventing  her  from 
taking  needless  journeys  to  inquire  for  him  these 
cold  nights." 

"  And  then  Charlie  is  so  absolutely  truthful," 
continued  Bertie ; ''  he  could  not  say'  comfortable ' 
even  to  please  mother,  unless  it  was  strictly 
true.  Ethel,  as  you  know,  is  much  engrossed 
by  analogies  at  the  present  moment,  and  this 
afternoon  she  was  reading  to  Charlie  about  pigs, 
which  it  is  said  can  open  any  fastenings,  and  rats 
and  beavers,  which  are  full  of  mechanial  skill ;  she 
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thought  the  rats  specially  like  Charlie.  Lenny 
was  present,  and  listened  in  silence,  but  with  in- 
creased disgust,  until  at  length  he  started  up  with  : 
'  I  should  like  to  punse  you,  Ethel,  if  you  wasn't 
a  girl.  A  ivnt  indeed  ! '  and  stuck  his  hands 
deep  down  into  his  pockets  and  walked  away  with 
great  dignity." 

"  How  did  Charlie  like  the  analogy  ?  " 

"  He  w^as  delighted ;  and  has  induced  George 

to   promise    him    a   litter    of    young    rats.     He 

intends  to  train  them  and  watch  them  ;  I  never 

knew  a  boy  so    intensely  interested   in   tracing 

connecting  links  between  the  lower  members  of 

the  animal  kingdom  and  man.     It  fairly  puzzles 

me,  for  when  I  begin  to  think  on  the  subject  I 

feel  as  if  my  end  would  be  that  of  dear  old  nurse 

Jones's  father,  who  died  of  a  fit  of  '  perplexity.' " 

"  Well,  don't  do  that,  my  love,  just  yet." 

''  Indeed,  no.    To-morrow  we  return  to  Minster, 

and  I  have  heaps  of  things  to  do.     You  will  let 

me  come  home  if  Charlie " 

Bertie  hesitated ;  she  did  not  like  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  increased  suffering. 

^'  You  shall  always  know  exactly  how  he  is 
and  decide  for  yourself.  But  I  believe  there 
is  no  fear  of  complications  or  drawbacks. 
You  see    he    has  done    quite  well  for   the    last 
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fortniglit.     He  will  have  a  tedious  convalescence, 
but  not  a  painful  one." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  tedious,  for  he  has 
plans  for  the  next  three  months  which  will  task 
the  combined  energy  and  ingenuity  of  the  whole 
household.  I  often  wonder,  father  dear,  how  you 
could  venture  to  allow  every  one  of  your  eleven 
children  a  hobby.    Just  see  what  it  entails  on  you." 

''  Some  day,  my  love,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  hobby  is  the  only  possession  of  any  value 
which  a  man  may  be  sure  that  his  children  will 
retain  to  the  end  of  life.  Wherefore  it  behoves 
him  to  select  carefully,  to  guide  a  child  cautiously 
towards  a  hobby,  and  to  see  him  securely  mounted 
in  youth." 

Bertie  kissed  her  father  and  said  : 

"  My  hobby  is  a  lovely  one  ;  and  I  do  thank 
you  now,  dear  father,  for  giving  me  such  a 
splendid  mount.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  life 
would  have  been  to  me  without  the  College." 

Mr.  Ravenshaw  winced  a  little  : 

"  Your  hobby  takes  you  rather  too  far  a-field 
Bertie,  but  there  might  be  worse  faults  than  that. 
By  the  way,  where  is  that  man  with  the  melan- 
choly romance  about  him  ?  I  thought  he  had 
only  come  for  a  few  hours  and  was  to  leave  last 
night." 
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"  No  ;  he  goes  to-day,  after  dinner,  by  the  night 
train.  He  is  in  the  garden  with  mother  and 
Miss  Crayston.  I  promised  to  join  them,  so  good- 
bye for  the  present." 

In  the  garden  Bertie  saw  Mr.  Tredwen  and 
Miss  Crayston,  but  j\Irs.  Eavenshaw  had  returned 
to  the  house.  She  advanced  along  a  gravel 
path  to  meet  them,  and  Mr.  Tredwen  said  to 
his  companion  : 

"  To  see  Miss  Eavenshaw  at  home  is  like 
seeing  a  Turner  picture  ;  sky  and  atmosphere  are 
perfect,  and  in  unity  with  the  landscape  and  all 
the  effects  of  it.  You  feel  that  Turner  did  not 
choose  the  sky  any  more  than  Miss  Eavenshaw 
has  chosen  her  home,  but  it  is  the  right  one." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Crayston,  "  she  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  at  home,  for  nowhere  else 
has  she  the  entire  absence  of  shyness  which  lends 
such  a  charm  to  a  modest  girl." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Tredwen,  "  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  such  complete  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  atmosphere.  Her  shyness, 
which  is  intermittent,  as  you  may  have  observed, 
results  from  the  difficulty  of  rendering  these 
atmospheres  accordant,  and  disappears  when  that 
difficulty  is  removed." 

"  How  can  you   walk  in  this  chilly  garden  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  F 
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exclaimed  Bertie  as  she  advanced,  "  instead  of 
going  out  upon  the  common  ?  It  is  beautiful 
there  on  a  fine  day  in  January,  and  the  promise 
of  the  spring  comes  down  from  heaven." 

"  And  whence  does  it  come  in  the  garden  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Crayston. 

''From  the  forcing-beds  and  the  guano,  I 
think.  It  is  a  nasty  place,  do  let  us  leave  it : " 
laughed  Bertie. 

"  You  are  ungrateful.  Miss  Eavenshaw  :  "  said 
Mr.  Tredwen,  "  you  forget  the  summer  glory  of 
your  garden,  which  I  who  have  not  seen  it  in 
summer,  can,  however,  picture  to  myself." 

"  I  think  it  is  not  because  I  forget  the  roses, 
but  because  I  remember  them,  that  the  noisome 
brown  beds  offend  me  : "  replied  Bertie.  "  But 
in  any  case  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  for  a 
short  distance.  A  walk  of  half  a  mile  along 
the  road  will  bring  us  to  Hayes  Common, 
whence  we  look  westward  past  the  windmill 
and  over  the  pollards  towards  the  sun.  Low 
down  on  the  horizon  there  will  be  a  deep, 
deep  blue,  like  the  blue  of  a  Cornish  sea ; 
and  above  it  a  somewhat  gorgeous  show  of 
orange  and  gold,  but  with  no  glow  in  it,  hand- 
some and  cold ;  I  suppose  because  the  earth 
vapours   are   so   chilly.      There  is    no    passion 
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away  from  the  sea,  is  there  I "  and  Bertie 
passed  her  arm  through  that  of  Miss  Crayston  : 
"  but  you  must  come  vdth.  me,  and  let  me 
show  you  what  I  had  to  make  shift  vdx\\  unti] 
I  had  Minster." 

"It  is  well  that  you  say  this,"  replied  ]\lr. 
Tredwen,  "  or  we  might  have  suspected  that  you 
only  make  shift  with  Minster  whilst  you  are 
away  from  Norlands." 

"  You  like  this  rich  inland  scenery,  do  you 
not  ?  "  asked  Miss  Crayston. 

"  Yes  :  "  replied  ^Ir.  Tredwen  ;  "  after  barren 
moors  and  the  rugged  grandeur  of  our  cliffs,  it 
is  a  peep  of  Paradise." 

"  My  peep  of  Paradise,"  said  Bertie,  "  has 
always  been  from  that  high  mound  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  whence  in  fine  weather  you  see 
the  silver  line  of  the  glittering  southern  sea.  I 
hope  you  don't  mind  the  dirty  road,  Miss 
Crayston,  we  shall  soon  leave  it." 

"  I  do  mind  it  : "  exclaimed  Miss  Crayston  as 
she  daintily  picked  her  path  ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  we  shall  soon  leave  it." 

A  small  man  approached  them,  bowed  to 
Bertie,  and  passed  on. 

He  wore  a  very  long  and  rather  shabby  coat, 
a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  had   a  white  tie 

F  2 
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whicli  had  got  twisted  to  one  side  of  his  neck ; 
his  trousers  were  turned  up  round  the  ankles,  and 
he  carried  a  book  under  his  arm. 

*'  That  is  Mr.  Johnson  : "  said  Bertie,  when  he 
had  passed  ;  "an  Independent  minister.  My 
father  likes  him  very  much.  His  intellect  is  not 
fine,  so  my  father  says  ;  but  he  is  a  large-hearted 
man,  and  he  is  lovable  because  there  is  such 
abundant  good  in  him." 

"  An  Independent  minister  I "  exclaimed  Mr- 
Tredwen.  "  The  first  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  I  We  have  some  experience  of  dissent  in 
Cornwall,  Miss  Eavenshaw,  and  I  should  describe 
the  pastors  of  our  flocks  as  the  ministers  of 
independent  congregations." 

'*  I  am  sure  my  father  will  agree  with  you. 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  say  much  about  his  deacons 
and  other  masters,  but  he  goes  to  my  father,  a 
staunch  churchman,  to  discuss  with  him  all 
kinds  of  difficulties.  Of  course,  as  my  father  says, 
ideas  come  according  to  laws  of  association,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Johnson,  with  regard  to 
his  elders,  complains,  like  St.  Paul  :  '  In  conference 
they  added  nothing  to  me.'  " 

"  They  may  not  add  much  in  conference  :  "  said 
Miss  Crayston ;  "  but  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
practical    difficulties    of    everyday  life    he   may 
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not  learn  much  even  from  uneducated  men. 
There  is  often  great  singleness  of  purpose  and 
heroic  constancy  in  their  lives.  They  are  safe 
guides  in  matters  of  conduct." 

"  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  underrates 
these  advantages ;  but  do  you  know,  Miss  Crayston, 
I  do  not  believe  any  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  quite  realise  the  bondage  of  an 
educated  man  who  stands  up  to  teach  those  who 
are  vastly  his  inferiors,  and  who  listen  with  a 
view  to  criticise  and  possibly  condemn  his 
utterance.  And  then,  you  see,  he  is  one  of 
themselves  ;  that  is  a  tremendous  disadvantage  : " 
added  Bertie. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tredwen,  turning  to  her 
with  a  smile.  "  It  used  not  to  be  so  considered 
in  the  time  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee." 

Bertie  blushed.  "  There  is  an  inherent 
flunkyism  in  me  : "  she  said ;  "  thank  you  for 
making  me  ashamed  of  it." 

"  We  wiU  not  caU  it  by  so  harsh  and  so  unjust 
a  name  : "  continued  Mr.  Tredwen.  "  But  the 
term  you  make  use  of  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  has  had  more  efi'ect  upon  me  than  any 
reasoning  of  my  own,  or  argument  on  the  part 
of  others.  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
family.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  spiritual  and 
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intellectual  influence  of  a  long  line  of  noble  or 
even  of  noteworthy  ancestors  is  incalculable. 
The  mere  fact  that  for  generation  after  generation 
a  certain  family  has  owned  land,  inherited  a  name, 
and  has  thus  had  forced  upon  it  numberless 
considerations  for  the  well-being  of  others,  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  places  every  member 
of  that  family  to  some  extent  at  an  advantage, 
as  compared  with  those  who  are  not  lifted  above 
the  need  of  self-aggrandisement.  I  was  one  day 
expressing  this  to  a  man  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world,  a  man  of  profound  thought,  whom 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  when 
he  turned  to  me  and  said :  '  My  father  was  a 
footman.'  He  said  this  with  such  simplicity, 
with  such  complete  absence  of  either  ostentation 
or  shame,  that  he  inspired  me  with  great 
respect." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  that  man  ! " 
exclaimed  Bertie. 

"  Some  day,"  replied  Mr.  Tredwen,  "  some 
day — "  and  then  he  paused.  "  Some  day  I 
hope  he  may  come  to  Upton." 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  Oliver  Tredwen 
should  have  hesitated  to  make  so  simple  a  state- 
ment, but  he  did  hesitate,  and  Miss  Crayston 
looked  at  him  with  the  colour  mounting  to  her 
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brows ;  but  Bertie  merely  added,  "  I  do  hope  it 
will  be  when  I  am  in  Minster." 

They  reached  the  common,  and  sitting  there 
on  a  wooden  bench  under  a  thorn-tree  they 
talked,  not  of  the  scenery  and  the  view,  but  of 
Mr.  Tredwen's  children,  of  his  fears  and  anxieties 
on  their  account,  of  the  frustration  hitherto  of 
every  plan  he  had  made  for  their  welfare,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  head-nurse  which 
he  could  neither  justify  nor  explain. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  agreed  to  send  Parker  to 
him  in  March,  provided  he  dismissed  Mrs. 
Hawkins ;  and  Miss  Crayston  had  promised  to 
procure  two  or  three  good  servants  in  Dorsetshire, 
l)ut  also  on  condition  that  the  head-nurse  was 
removed. 

Bertie  proposed  a  governess,  but  Mr.  Tredwen 
shook  his  head  and  said  it  would  never  do. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Bertie  ;  "  you  have  not 
seen  our  dear  Miss  Trescott,  who  is  with  her 
dying  mother ;  but  such  a  governess  as  she  is 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  the  children.  Paul 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  school ;  and  don't  you 
think  all  children  should  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  lady  ?  If  you  had  one  at  Upton 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  ^dth  regard  to  the 
head-nurse." 
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"  I  have  tried  it  :  "  said  Mr.  Tredwen  ;  "  and  1 
assure  you  it  won't  do.  I  must  get  a  tutor 
from  the  town." 

He  did  not  explain  ;  but  the  fact  was  that 
two  ladies  in  succession,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Carter  when  he  was  at 
Trebarwith,  had  made  desperate  efforts  to  marry 
him,  and  he  had  resolved  to  seek  no  further  help 
from  a  governess. 

"You  will  come  and  see  the  children  sometimes, 
won't  you  ? "  he  asked  of  Miss  Cray st on. 

"  Indeed  we  will :  "  she  replied  ;  and  he  thanked 
her. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  mountains  of 
care  have  been  rolled  from  me  since  I  have 
been  at  Norlands,"  he  said,  "  and  have  talked 
with  Mrs.  Kavenshaw.  Her  clear,  practical, 
and  most  uncommon  common- sense  have 
shown  me  where  my  real  difficulties  are,  and 
have  dispelled  hosts  of  imaginary  ones.  I 
return  in  better  heart  as  to  the  future  of 
the  children  than  I  have  had  for  many 
months." 

"  My  mother  never  relinquishes  a  charge  that 
she  has  once  undertaken  :  "  said  Bertie  quietly,  and 
with  some  pride  in  the  maternal  constancy. 
"  Moreover   she    considers    that  we  owe  you   a 
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debt  of  gratitude  for  your  infinite  goodness  to 
Charlie." 

"  Infinite  is  a  strong  word." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  too  strong.  You  have 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  promote  his 
comfort  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
finement. My  father  says  so  : "  exclaimed 
Bertie,  speaking  rapidly,  with  gioT^ing  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes.  "  And  I  believe  you  went  to 
London  this  last  time  on  purpose  to  get 
all  those  wonderful  mechanical  contrivances 
that  delight  him  and  make  the  time  pass  so 
happily." 

"  It  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can 
tell  you  to  be  able  to  do  something  on  his  behalf. 
He  is  a  very  dear  fellow,  and  the  development  of 
character  that  has  taken  place  merely  in  this 
fortnight  of  sufi'ering  and  enforced  inactivity,  is 
reaUy  astonishing.  He  says  he  is  beginning  to 
understand  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  he 
never  thought  there  was  an5rthing  in  them  to 
understand  a  month  ago." 

''  Did  he  tell  you  of  his  dream  about  nurse 
Jones  ?  "  asked  Bertie. 

"  No  ;  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  must  inform  you  first  of  all,  that  if  nurse 
Jones  has  a  failing,  it  is  her  punctuality." 
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"  Bertie,  that  is  a  most  perverse  way  of 
describing  a  virtue  :  "  exclaimed  Miss  Crayston. 

"  We'll  let  it  pass,  as  Lenny  says  when  he 
doesn't  want  to  modify  a  statement  :  "  replied 
Bertie ;  "  Maggie  would  add  that  you  haven't 
been  brought  up  in  our  nursery.  However,  we 
will  return  to  Charlie,  who  has.  He  dreamt  that 
nurse  Jones  was  dead,  and  it  was  the  day  of  her 
funeral.  The  time  appointed  had  come,  the  room 
was  full  of  mourners,  the  hour  struck,  but  no 
one  moved.  Presently  knocks  were  heard  from 
within  the  coffin,  and  a  voice  said :  '  The  hour 
has  struck  and  you  are  not  lifting  me. '  " 

"  How  grotesquely  horrible  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Crayston. 

"  Nurse  Jones  doesn't  think  so.  She  is  quite 
pleased,  and  says  she  always  thought  there  was 
more  in  Master  Charles  than  in  any  of  the  others.' 

They  turned,  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
house.  A  few  hours  later,  and  Oliver  Tredwen, 
travelling  on  through  the  night  in  the  mail  train, 
was  recalling  every  incident  of  the  past  three 
weeks.  He  saw  Bertie  as  she  knelt  pale  and  still 
by  the  injured  boy,  but  with  undaunted  courage, 
never  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  his  pain, 
engrossed  only  with  the  thought  of  serving  him, 
ministering  to  him,  alleviating  his  condition  in 
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some  way.  He  saw  her  radiant  amongst  the 
young  people  when  all  were  gay  and  happy,  a 
sun  in  the  midst  of  stars  ;  and  he  saw  the  tender 
and  loving  daughter,  united  by  so  close  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  affection  to  her  father,  that  the 
two  w^anted  but  a  word,  a  glance,  to  understand 
each  other.  What  was  he,  Oliver  Tredwen,  to 
Bertie,  that  he  should  dare  even  to  keep  her 
bright  image  in  his  presence  ?  He  recalled  the 
numerous  friends  whom  he  had  seen  and  of  whom 
he  had  heard  ;  constantly  there  were  messages 
and  notes  in  which  regrets  were  expressed  that, 
owing  to  her  brother's  accident,  these  friends  would 
see  so  little  of  Bertie.  There  were  references  to 
cousins,  and  relations,  to  acquaintances  at  Oxford, 
in  London,  coming  home  from  sea,  applpng  for 
leave  of  absence,  and  all,  he  said  to  himself,  to 
see  Bertie. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  beauty  of  a  woman 
had  enthralled  him,  that  he  was  prepared  to  "  gape 
and  gaze  upon  her  with  open  mouth  ?  if  she 
laughed  upon  him,  to  laugh  also ;  but  if  she  took 
any  displeasure  at  him,  to  be  fain  to  flatter  that 
she  miojht  be  reconciled  to  him  ao^ain  ? "  He 
repeated  these  words  bitterly  to  himself,  for  they 
had  been  burnt  in  upon  his  soul  years  ago  ;  and 
then  he  saw  that  it  was  desecration  to  think  of 
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Bertie  as  of  a  woman  whom  any  man  would  be 
"  fain  to  flatter." 

But  he  asked  himself  if  it  was  for  him,  a  man 
burdened  with  a  secret  which  he  was  pledged  not 
to  reveal,  to  seek  the  love  of  a  girl  like  Bertie  ? 

He  rose  and  shook  himself,  lowered  the  window 
in  the  railway  carriage,  and  looked  out  into  the 
night.  The  train  thundered  across  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  glancing 
lights  of  the  Exeter  station,  and  of  the  city  ? 

"  My  dream  is  over  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

A  moment  later,  and  again  there  rose  before 
him  the  image  of  Bertie. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  the  look  was  that  which 
he  had  seen  when  he  raised  his  head  the  night 
that  Gladys  had  sung  to  Charlie.  Bertie  was 
standing  at  his  side,  an  angel  of  pity  and  com- 
passion whom  he  had  welcomed  on  that  night ; 
but  now  he  pressed  his  hands  before  his  eyes, 
and  groaned  as  he  tried  to  banish  the  beautiful 
image  from  his  heart — for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A    SURPRISE. 

When  Miss  Crayston  and  Bertie  returned  to 
Minster  they  found  the  boarding-house  closed 
and  empty. 

"  What  has  become  of  our  neighbours  ?  Where 
is  Miss  Flint  ?  "  asked  the  Lady  Resident. 

"  I  believe  she  is  staying  with  Miss  le  Mesurier, 
in  London  :  "  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed  ;  "  but  we  are  all 
quite  in  the  dark.  ]\Iiss  Ellen  Green  T\Tote  to 
the  council  and  announced  the  intention  of  the 
owners  to  '  suspend '  the  boarding-house,  whatever 
that  may  mean." 

*'  The  latter  part  of  the  letter  proves,"  said 
Mrs.  Nicholl,  "  that  they  intend  to  re-open  it  on 
a  different  footing  after  Easter." 

"  Where  are  the  girls  ?  "  asked  Bertie.  "  I 
shall  miss  some  of  them  dreadfully." 
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"  My  dear  Bertie,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
"  there  is  a  new  branch  of  industry  open  to  the 
widows  and  spinsters  of  this  city.  They  all  go 
in  for  taking  one  or  two  boarders.  I  assure  you 
that  Miss  Flint's  seven  were  absorbed  instantly  ; 
and  so  promptly  did  the  fresh  army  take  the 
field  that  I  am  told  they  snapped  up  twenty-two 
girls,  who  are  now  located  in  various  homes,  and 
all  most  comfortably  settled." 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  the  house  is  closed :  " 
said  Mrs.  Nicholl.  ^'  It  had  all  the  worst  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  class  of  boarding-schools.  If 
such  an  institution  is  necessary,  and  is  to  be 
established  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  it  must  be 
by  women  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  Miss 
Flint  and  the  managing  ladies." 

"  It  has  gone  steadily  down  since  Nora's 
death  :  "  said  Bertie.  '^  I  am  sure  it  was  their 
conduct  to  her  which  has  caused  it  to  be  closed." 

''  I  think  not  :  "  urged  Mrs.  Nicholl.  "  They 
have,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  received  much  blame 
they  did  not  deserve,  and  have  escaped  nearly  all 
that  was  due  to  them.  Nora  was  treated  well. 
Yes,  Bertie,  she  really  was.  Dr.  Smart  has 
assured  me  that  she  had  every  care  and  attention, 
and  he  himself  wrote  to  the  parents  and  informed 
them  fully  of  her  condition.     They  resolved  not 
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to  fetch  her  home  till  summer  came,  and  mean- 
while she  died  in  ^Minster.  The  doctor  says  the 
end  would  probably  have  been  the  same  in  any 
case.  I  beheve  the  managers  complied  ^ith 
the  wishes  of  the  relatives  even  in  that  hasty 
removal  of  the  poor  girl's  remains  to  Bristol." 

Bertie  could  never  bear  any  reference  to  Nora. 

"  Was  there  nothing  to  blame  ?  "  she  asked 
warmly. 

"Very  much:"  replied  Mrs.  XichoU  ;  ''the 
secrecy,  the  fear  that  the  truth  would  injure 
them,  and  must  be  suppressed  at  any  cost  ;  the 
stratagems  used  to  ensure  concealment.  All 
these  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

"  And  have  brought  theii'  o^tl  punishment  :  " 
interposed  Mrs.  BroT\TLlow  ;  "for  people  say,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  Miss  Fhnt  would  not 
have  hushed  up  the  death  unless  she  had  good 
cause  for  so  doing.  I  know  I  would  not  trust  a 
child  of  mine  in  such  a  house." 

"  That  which  vexes  me,"  said  Mrs.  Xicholl,  "  is 
that  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  so  easily 
prevented.  All  of  us  present  knew  of  Nora's 
death,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  any  of  us  that 
these  ladies  would  not  act  just  as  we  should  have 
done  ourselves,  namely,  announce  it  immediately, 
and  postpone  the  College  party." 
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"  Whenever  I  recall  that  time,"  interposed 
Miss  Crayston,  "  I  regret  that  Bertie  and  I  did 
not  remain.  I  am  sure  Miss  Ellen  Green  would 
have  acted  differently  if  she  had  had  any  one  to 
support  her." 

"  Don't  talk  of  the  past  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brownlow.  "  For  my  own  part  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  boarding-house  shut  up,  and  I  hope  it 
will  never  be  re-opened.  Girls  ought  to  have  a 
home  life,  and  some  possibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  tastes  and  interests.  The 
time  is  past  for  dragooning  them  with  a  Flint, 
and  trying  to  turn  them  out  all  on  one 
pattern." 

"  I  agree  with  you  :  "  said  Miss  Crayston  :  "  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  boarding-house  attached 
to  the  College  should  adopt  any  of  the  old 
mischievous  methods  in  its  treatment  of  girls." 

''No  reason,  certainly:"  replied  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  ;  "  but  the  owners  will  always  appoint  a 
superintendent  to  carry  out  their  own  views." 

"I  suppose  so,  as  long  as  it  is  a  private 
undertaking;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
boarding-house  is  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
College,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
any  individual." 

"  A  stage  of  transition,  my  dear  Ellen,  a  stage 
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of  transition.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  Have 
you  heard  of  Mr.  Walmsley's  illness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  mth  very  great  regret." 

"I  do  hope  he  has  recovered  completely !  " 
exclaimed  Bertie. 

"  No  :  "  replied  ]\irs.  Brownlow.  "  He  is  doing 
well,  and  is  able  to  leave  his  room  and  see  his 
friends  ;  but  the  doctor  says  that  he  must  not 
go  out  of  the  house  this  winter.  The  lungs  are 
quite  sound,  but  so  delicate  after  this  attack 
that  the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  for  some 
months." 

"  Who  will  take  his  place  ? "  asked  ]\Iiss 
Crayston. 

"He  is  not  obliged  to  give  up  work.  His 
house  adjoins  the  University,  and  he  can  use  a 
covered  passage." 

"But  what  shall  ive  do?"  exclaims  Bertie. 
"  I  would  rather  lose  any  class  than  Mr. 
Walmsley's." 

"  Mary,  do  you  think  we  may  divulge  the 
secret  ? "  says  Mrs.  Brownlow,  turning  to  her 
cousin.  "  I  think  I  shall  venture ;  and  Bertie, 
you  must  repeat  nothing  until  you  hear  it 
publicly  announced." 

"  I  always  like  that  kind  of  secret  :  "  replies 
Bertie,  laughing  :    "  and   I   have  no  doubt  that 
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half  Minster   is   talking   it    over   at   this    very 
moment." 

^'  Just  my  own  opinion  ;  and  I  intend  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  you.  You  must  know  that 
the  Professors  held  their  ordinary  meeting 
a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Mr.  Walmsley  was  present,  sitting  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender  and  with  a  large  shawl 
round  his  shoulders.  My  husband  and  Mr. 
NichoU  both  offered  to  take  a  class  for  him 
at  any  time  that  he  might  need  help,  but 
he  said  he  should  do  very  well  now,  and  looked 
forward  to  getting  through  all  his  work.  Then 
he  turned  round  to  the  table,  and  in  the  quietest 
possible  manner  asked  that  the  young  ladies  at 
St.  Mary's  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  College 
class-room.  John  told  me  they  were  all  astounded 
at  such  a  proposal,  and  Mr.  Walmsley  looked 
quietly  at  them  and  said,  '  Why  not  ? '  No 
one  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  I  think 
it  was  Goldsworthy  Fynes  who  said  that  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  had  no  power 
to  make  such  an  important  innovation.  But  it 
appears  that  the  professor  of  mathematics  had 
been  making  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  had 
found  that  the  charter  contained  not  one  word 
about   the   exclusion   of    women,    so    that    the 
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governing  body  can  make  any  fresh  regulations 
they  please.  Our  husbands  came  home  in  great 
excitement, — didn't  they,  Mary  ?  " 

"They  did  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  NichoU,  "and 
we  all  wished  Miss  Crayston  had  been  here  and 
that  we  could  ask  her  opinion.  What  do  you 
say  about  it.  Miss  Crayston  ?  " 

"  Eeally,  I  don't  think  we  are  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  Cjuestion  on  its  merits.  The  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  asks  for  a  special  privilege 
on  account  of  his  health." 

"  Precisely  :  "  replied  Mrs.  Bro^nlow  :  "  that  is 
what  my  husband  says  ;  but  Goldsworthy  r}Ties 
is  not  at  all  pleased.  Something  is  going  to  be 
blo^TL  through  vdih  a  side  vdnd,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

"  Is  the  matter  settled  ?  "  asks  Miss  Crayston. 

"  Virtually,  I  beheve  that  it  is.  I  am  told  the 
Principal  stipulates  that  the  concession  shall  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  precedent,  and  that  Mr.  Walmsley 
has  leave  to  use  the  class-room  for  three  months.^' 

"  Will  there  be  any  lady- visitors  ?  " 

"  A  most  emphatic  no,  my  love.  There  is  to 
be  a  cloak-room,  and  an  old  woman  is  to  have  a 
shilling  a  day  for  sitting  in  it." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  I  suppose  the  professors  are  afraid  that  one 
G  2 
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of  the  managing  ladies  will  offer  to  do  so,  and 
now  she  is  debarred  by  the  shilling.  The 
room  is  only  wanted  on  two  days  in  the  week. 
But  why  do  you  look  so  grave,  Helen  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Brownlow  to  the  Lady  Eesident.  "  What 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Professor  Walmsley  surprises  me  ; 
though  I  don't  see  why  he  should,  as  he  has  a 
special  faculty  for  doing  unexpected  things." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  delightful  arrangement : " 
exclaims  Bertie.  "  I  shall  like  above  all  things 
to  go  to  Minster  College.  The  happiest  time  of 
my  life  was  during  those  examinations  in  the 
Hall.'' 

"  There  really  is  nothing  in  the  arrangement," 
said  Mrs.  Nicholl.  "It  is  merely  made  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  Mr.  Walmsley  ;  and  as  soon 
as  winter  is  over  the  class  will  be  held  as  usual 
at  St.  Mary's." 

"  Bertie,  you  must  come  at  once  and  see  my 
boy,  and  leave  the  two  grave  ones  to  discuss  this 
momentous  question."  So  saying,  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  led  Bertie  from  the  room.  Mrs.  Nicholl 
continu'ed : 

"  I  have  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of 
this  temporary  arrangement,  but  I  am  some- 
what uneasy  about  the  managing  ladies." 
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"  Why  ?  "  asks  Miss  Crayston. 

"  You  know  they  gave  six  months'  notice  at 
Michaehnas  of  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
for  this  house,  and  the  council  considering  it  as 
an  ordinary  notice,  like  one  that  they  received 
three  years  ago,  have  taken  no  steps  for  renewal. 
They  say  it  will  be  time  enough  when  the  owners 
return." 

"  Is  the  notice  not  the  same  ? " 

"It  is  sent  by  a  lawyer  ;  this  the  Principal 
said  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  away  from  JVIinster  last  summer  ;  and  there 
is  something  about  claims  and  securities  that 
seems  to  me  unusual,  but  no  one  else  remarked 
it,  and  I  may  be  wrong." 

"  Where  are  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss  le  Mesurier  are  in 
London.  Lady  Mary  is  in  Algiers,  Mrs.  Milner 
is  at  Bournemouth,  and  Miss  EUen  Green  is  still 
at  Florence.  Of  course  we  don't  really  want 
them,  but  you  see  the  CoUege  is  in  debt,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  our  liabilities  or  dis- 
cover our  resources  in  the  absence  of  the  three 
who  hold  the  purse-strings." 

"  The  classes  wiU  be  well  attended  this 
term  : "    said  Miss  Crayston. 

"  That  is  good  news.    But  the  classes  will  not 
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help  US  until  we  stand  free  of  these  embarrassing 
claims." 

Whilst  the  two  ladies  talked  over  College 
difficulties  and  resources,  Bertie  sat  in  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  little  drawing-room,  and  gave 
her  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
Norlands  ;  Lizzie's  marriage,  the  Christmas 
festivities,  and  Charlie's  accident  were  fully 
described. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bertie,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  "  I  have  told  you  nearly  everything  and 
it  is  almost  dark,  I  think  I  must  not  stay  later 
this  evening." 

"  I  heard  from  some  one  that  Oliver  Tredwen 
had  been  at  Norlands." 

"  Yes  : "  said  Bertie,  blushing,  and  moving 
towards  the  door  :  ''  he  wrote  to  Miss  Crayston 
about  his  children.  She  and  my  mother  are 
trying  to  help  him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Mrs.  Brownlow  said  : 

"  Good-bye,  dear  :  "  and  Bertie  said  "  Good- 
bye :  "    and  went  away. 

"  Why  are  you  sitting  there  so  quietly,  little 
woman  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  entered  the 
house  shortly  after  Bertie  had  left. 

"  I   have   had   a  blow,    John  : "    she   replied, 
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looking  up  with  a  comical,  half  amused  and  half 
annoyed  expression. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  John,  if  you  had  been  a  widower  I  never 
would  have  had  you.  I  really  wouldn't.  No- 
thing should  induce  me  to  be  second  in  a 
man's  heart  and  home.  That's  bad  enough  : 
but  children,  children  always  about  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  not  playing  first  fiddle  !  Oh, 
Johnnie,  it  needs  an  amount  of  self-abnegation 
that  I  don't  possess." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  troubled  by  a  very  pro- 
blematical difiiculty.  You  need  hardly  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration  just  at 
present.  If,  as  my  survivor,  you  are  called  on 
by  the  representative  of  another  family  to  make 
so  momentous  a  decision,  I  think  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides." 

"  John,  you  are  too  learned  and  too  ponderous 
for  repartee.  Give  it  up,  dear.  If  you  have 
nothino;  more  interestino;  to  talk  about  than 
arrangements  between  your  representatives  and 
my  successors  I  will  fetch  the  child." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  left  the  room,  and  reappeared 
a  few  moments  later  leading  a  chubby  boy  who 
capered  at  the  sight  of  his  father  and  clamoured 
for  "  Feets  !  " 
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"John,  you  should  not  give  him  so  many 
sweets." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  teach  him  not  to  ask  for 
them.  I  never  give  him  more  than  three  in  the 
day." 

"  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  get  them  every 
day.     I  am  sure  they  do  him  no  good." 

"  I  hope  they  do  him  no  harm.  And,  my 
dear,  I  have  been  reading  to-day,  that  diseases 
caused  by  inanition  are  much  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  those  that  arise  from  repletion." 

"  Well,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  with 
some  warmth,  "if  we  are  not  obliged  to  call  in 
the  doctor  because  you  stuff  the  child,  you 
will  certainly  never  want  a  cure  because  I 
starve  him." 

Little  Johnnie  sat  on  his  father's  knee, 
cracking  crisp  barley-sugar  between  his  sharp 
white  teeth,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  occu- 
pation. When  the  sugar-drop  was  finished  he 
looked  up  in  his  father's  face  and  said,  "  Mo' 
feets,  dada." 

The  professor  fidgeted  upon  his  chair.  He 
looked  at  the  child,  and  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
fingered  a  small  packet  that  was  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  Never  mind  me,  John,  give  him  another  :  " 
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said  Mrs.  Bro^Tilow,  starting  up  and  going  to 
her  husband's  side. 

"  But  what  has  vexed  you,  little  woman  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  have  ; "  she  replied  ;  "  talking  in 
that  way ;  as  if  I  had  ever  thought  of  marrpng 
any  one  else." 

"  My  dear,  when  I  entered  the  room  you  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  you  would  not  marry 
a  widower  with  children  ;  I  must  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  taken  the  subject 
prematurely  into  consideration." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  gently  rubbed  her  husband's 
shoulder : 

"  Johnnie,  you  don't  like  it  any  better  than  I 
do ;  so  I  forgive  you.  But  you  forget  that 
woman  is  lyrical  and  can't  help  putting  herself 
into  external  events  when  she  considers  them. 
I  was  thinking  about  Bertie  Eavenshaw." 

"  WeU  I  " 

"  Oliver  Tredwen  was  at  Norlands  three  or  four 
times  during  the  holidays." 

"  WeU  ! " 

"  Now,  John,  should  you  like  Bertie  to  marry 
a  widower  ? " 

"  My  dear,  the  question  is  what  she  would 
like ;  not  what  I  should.  Tredwen  is  young ; 
he  can't  be  more  than  thirty  if  he  is  so  much  ; 
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he  is  a  very  fine,  handsome  fellow,  with  a  large 
fortune,  and  his  tastes  and  habits  are  those  of  a 
man  of  refinement  and  cultivation.  He  has  four 
adopted  children,  and  he  is  not  a  widower." 

"  But  those  four  children,  John." 

"  My  dear,  that  is  what  I  was  coming  to. 
There  are  so  many  ugly  rumours  afloat  con- 
cerning those  children  that  people  are  beginning 
to  fight  shy  of  Tredwen  ;  not  because  they  are 
four,  but  because  they  don't  seem  a  straightfor- 
ward four." 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,  John  ;  Mr.  Tredwen  is 
exceedingly  anxious  to  do  his  duty  towards  the 
children,  and  yet  he  never  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
really  loved  them  ;  and  I  am  sure  they  don't 
love  him.     Why  has  he  adopted  them  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  it  positively  affirmed  that  the 
mother  of  those  children  is  alive,  and  that  she 
oug:ht  to  be  Tredwen's  wife." 

"  Now,  John,  that  is  all  the  wicked  gossip  of 
this  wretched  little  place,  and  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  will  do  well  to  suspend  your 
judgment  with  regard  to  any  statements  that 
are  disadvantageous  to  your  neighbour  ; "  replied 
Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "  but  if  you  don't  believe  this, 
what  is  the  rumour  that  you  do  believe  ? " 
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"  I  don't  really  know.  Perhaps  lie  married  a 
widow,  and  she  is  now  dead  ;  perhaps  these  are 
not  his  own  children,  but  hers.  Perhaps  he 
married  out  of  compassion  or  from  some  over 
strained  feeling  of  honour.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  to  do  a  Quixotic  act — " 

"  Mo'  feets,  dada  !  "  exclaimed  Johnnie  im- 
periously. He  had  been  playing  with  his  father's 
watch  and  listening^  to  the  tick-tack  for  some 
minutes,  but  had  now  grown  tired  of  it,  and  was 
trying  to  get  his  little  hand  into  his  father's 
waistcoat  pocket. 

"Is  he  to  have  the  sweetie  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Brownlow. 

"  Just  one  more  will  not  hurt  him  : "  repHed 
the  mother  ;  "  barley-sugar  is  wholesome." 

"  And  nourishing  : "  added  the  Professor. 

"  And  nice  :  "  continued  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"  Moderately  administered  it  will  not  produce 
repletion  :  "  said  Mr.  BroT\TLlow. 

"  That  will  do,  Johnnie  ;  I  know  you  have 
letters  to  write,  so  you  may  give  him  to  me  ;  and 
if,  whilst  you  are  in  your  study,  you  happen  to 
come  across  anything  that  throws  a  light  upon 
inanition,  its  cause  and  effects,  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  it  at  dinner-time." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SUNSET. 

Bertie  was  not  quite  at  her  ease.  She  asked 
herself,  as  she  walked  away  from  Mrs.  Brownlow's, 
why  she  had  not  mentioned  Mr.  Tredwen's  visits 
to  Norlands.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
have  done  so,  but  it  had  not  seemed  easy.  She 
intended  to  speak  of  him  and  to  say  that  he  was 
anxious  about  the  management  and  education  of 
the  children  ;  whilst  she  was  hesitating  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  should  begin,  and  whether 
she  should  begin  at  all  on  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Brownlow  had  put  her  question ;  and  then  it 
was  too  late  to  explain. 

Moreover,  she  was  certain  that  Mr.  Tredwen 
had  spoken  more  openly  of  his  difficulties  to  her 
parents  than  to  any  one  in  Minster.  He  had 
trusted  them,  placed  confidence  in  them.  She 
had  no  right  to  make  any  statement  about  him 
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which  she  had  learnt  in  that  sacred  home  circle, 
whose  secrets  were  inviolable.  Many  things  that 
she  had  heard  puzzled  her.  On  the  last  even- 
ing of  his  visit  to  Woolston,  Mr.  Tredwen  had 
ended  a  long  conversation  by  saying  : 

"  I  have  no  power  to  dismiss  the  head-nurse, 
though  I  beheve  she  is  doing  great  injury  to  the 
children.  I  am  pledged  to  retain  her  in  her 
present  post." 

This  was  a  speech  on  which  Bertie  had  often 
pondered.  They  were  interrupted,  and  she  could 
not  at  the  time  ask  for  an  explanation  ;  but  how 
and  why  could  a  man  believe  himself  bound  to 
do  wrong  ?  Perhaps  the  children's  mother  on  her 
death-bed  had  desired  him  to  keep  the  nurse,  and 
he  had  promised  to  do  so ;  but  the  mother  had 
desired  the  well-being  of  her  children  and  not 
their  injury.  She  would  certainly  have  dis- 
missed a  violent,  unprincipled  woman,  if  she  had 
been  alive.  This  woman  at  some  time  might 
have  been  a  valuable  servant,  and  Mr.  Tredwen 
might  vdsh  to  reward  her  for  past  services. 
Surely  it  would  be  very  easy  to  give  her  a 
pension  and  send  her  away.  She  must  be  pen- 
sioned off  some  day,  when  the  children  grew  up  ; 
and  IVIr.  Tredwen  might  very  easily  give  her  a 
pension    immediately,    and    stipulate    that    she 
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should  live  in  London.  London  was  a  great 
way  off.  Everybody  liked  living  there,  and  nurse 
could  live  in  London. 

Bertie,  on  her  return  to  Minster,  had  felt  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  rather  a  dull  place. 
She  said  to  herself  that  Lizzie's  wedding,  the 
excitement  of  nursing  Charlie,  having  Miss  Cray- 
ston  free  from  College  duties  and  all  to  herself, 
and  being  petted  by  her  father  and  the  children, 
had  spoilt  her.  But  certainly  Minster  had 
seemed  flat  after  Norlands.  Now,  however,  a 
fresh  interest  had  sprung  up.  She  must  see 
Mr.  Tredwen  and  continue  the  interrupted  con- 
versation. Had  she  not  discovered  a  way  to  free 
him  from  his  anxieties  "?  How  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  suggest  that  way ! 

Bertie  sprang  forward  with  light  step  and 
heightened  colour.  She  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Tred- 
wen immediately ;  in  fact  she  wished  it  so  much 
that  she  began  to  think  she  should  certainly  meet 
him  on  the  way  home.  She  had  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  success  of  her  intervention.  Her  youthful 
enthusiasm  was  as  yet  undimmed  by  disaster  and 
defeat.  The  fear  that  takes  force  from  our  own 
words,  and  life  from  our  own  actions  ;  the  fear  that 
we  shall  in  some  indirect  way  do  more  harm  than 
good,  was  unknown  to  her.     The  happy  energy 
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of  her  nature,  which  prevented  her  from  recog- 
nising difficulties,  also  helped  her  to  surmount 
them.  Hitherto  no  obstacle  had  been  in- 
superable, and  whatever  she  had  undertaken 
for  herself  or  others  had  prospered  in  her 
hands.  She  did  not  say  this  to  herself.  She 
merely  saw  that  there  was  a  thing  to  be  done 
and  she  did  it. 

"  Ever}^hing  that  I  ought  to  do,  I  can  do  :  " 

That  was  Bertie's  maxim.  She  announced  it 
one  day  to  her  father ;  he  shook  his  head  sadly  : 

"  All  very  well  now,  Bertie,  that  you  are  young 
and  strong,  and  duties  are  light ;  but  wait  !  " 

"  Very  well,  father,  when  I  am  old  and  feeble 
all  that  I  ought  to  do  I  ^ill  try  to  do." 

She  did  not  meet  Oliver  Tredwen  on  her  way 
home  to  St.  Mary's.  The  tall  and  portly  man 
who  approached  her  was  Philip  le  Mesurier.  He 
hesitated,  and  seemed  disposed  to  stop  as  he  lifted 
his  hat,  but  Bertie  bowed,  and  passed  sT^iftly  on- 
wards. They  had  not  met  save  in  society  since 
Mr.  Philip's  visit  to  Norlands.  Some  recollection 
of  that  \dsit  sent  the  blood  to  Bertie's  cheeks  and 
brow.  Her  pleasant  friendship  had  been  spoilt  and 
destroyed.  ]\Ir.  PhiHp  had  not  avoided,  but  he 
had  never  sought  her,  since  that  day  in  the 
garden  ;  he  had  not  consulted  her,  or  talked  to 
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her  as  he  used  to  do,  and  as  she  had  hoped  he 
would  do  again.  He  was  courteous,  but  stiff ; 
when  she  joined  a  group  of  talkers  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  him  speak,  he  became  silent.  Some 
recollection  of  this  had  caused  Bertie  to  quicken 
her  steps  when  they  met.  He  avoided  her,  and 
she  would  not  linger  in  his  presence. 

Two  or  three  weeks  of  the  new  term  passed 
without  incident.  Work  went  on  as  usual ;  the 
change  of  room  made  no  difference  in  Mr. 
Walmsley's  class.  The  girls  entered  the  College 
by  a  side  door  in  a  quiet  street,  leading  into  the 
lecture-room  ;  and  when  the  entrance  had  been 
inspected  by  parents  no  objections  were  raised. 
Miss  Crayston  approved  of  the  walk  for  Bertie, 
and  Bertie  liked  it,  though  she  often  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  boarders  who  would  have  walked 
with  her. 

"  Some  girls  think  as  they  walk,  and  even  get 
up  their  lessons,  but  I  never  do  :  "  she  explained 
to  Miss  Crayston.  ^'  I  look  about  m^  and  watch 
the  clouds  and  the  sky,  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  houses  and  people  ;  and  I  do  like  to  have 
some  one  to  speak  to.  Can't  you  come  with  me 
sometimes  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  office : "  replied  Miss 
Crayston  ;  "  but  we  will  see  if  sometimes  I  cannot 
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fetch  you  home.     I  might  contrive  to  reach  the 
College  by  four." 

''  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Tredwen  :  " 
said  Bertie  :  ''we  used  to  meet  him  so  very  often 
in  Minster,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  weeks, 
not  once  since  our  return  ;  have  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  tells  me  that  the 
three  elder  children  went  with  the  nurse  to  the 
old  house  at  Trebarwith  soon  after  Christmas  and 
are  very  ill  there." 

"  ^\niat  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  " 
"  Fever,  I  am  told,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
for   certain.       Dr.    Smart    was    telegraphed    for 
yesterday,  and  went  over  in  the  morning,  and  he 
has  been  sent  for  again  to-day." 

"  And  is  little  Teddy  all  alone  at  Upton  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  so,    for  Mrs.   BroTMilow  specified 
the  three  eldest." 

"  Can't  we  go  and  fetch  him  this  afternoon  ? " 
"  Do  what  ?  "  asked  Miss  CVayston. 
"Bring  Teddy  here:"  replied  Bertie.  "He 
is  the  best  child  of  the  four ;  he  would  not 
be  troublesome.  I  would  look  after  him,  and 
should  really  like  to  do  so.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
anxiety  to  ]\Ir.  Tredwen  to  think  of  that  poor 
little  fellow  all  alone  in  the  great  house,  ^dth 
careless,  heartless  servants," 

VOL.    III.  H 
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Miss  Crayston  looked  at  Bertie  with  surprise  : 
"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of : "  she  said. 
''  Mr.  Tredwen  is  quite  able  to  procure  any  help 
for  the  children  that  he  may  require.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  interfere,  even  if  it  were 
desirable." 

"  Yes,  in  one  way  Mr.  Tredwen  has  all  he 
wants,"  said  Bertie  ;  "but  any  man  might  well  be 
puzzled  if  he  had  three  children  ill  in  one  house 
that  is  twenty  miles  away  from  another  in  which 
there  is  a  little  fellow  all  alone." 

"We  can't  help  that,  Bertie;  Mr.  Tredwen 
should  not  have  sent  three  children  to  Trebarwith 
and  kept  one  at  home." 

"Why,  then  they  would  all  have  been  ill." 
"  Yes,    but  they  would  have  been  together." 
"  Don't   you   think,"    asked    Bertie,    "  that   I 
might  write  to  my  mother  and  tell  her  the  state 
of  the  case  *?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish : "  assented  Miss 
Crayston.  "  Still  I  think  you  may  as  well  wait 
until  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  hear  definitely 
what  is  the  matter.  Dr.  Smart  is  to  stay  all 
night,  and  when  he  returns  in  the  morning  all 
Minster  will  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
illness  and  the  state  of  the  children." 

Bertie    acquiesced ;    but   she   chafed    at    the 
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arranofement.  She  remembered  the  arrival  of 
]\Ir.  Treclwen  at  Norlands,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  put  aside  his  own  engagements  in 
order  to  be  of  use  to  Charlie.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  asked  Miss  Crayston  if  they  were 
not  in  duty  bound  to  make  some  return  for 
benefits  received. 

['  You  are  grateful,  Bertie,"  said  Miss  Crayston, 
^^  and  I  want  you  to  try  and  be  patient  until 
to-morrow.  We  have  no  right  to  obtrude  our 
attentions  on  Mr.  Tredwen,  from  whom  you  see 
we  have  received  no  information  as  to  the  illness 
of  his  children.  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  taken 
any  active  part  with  regard  to  Charlie's  illness 
unless  he  had  been  asked." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  become  one  of 
those  meddlesome  intrusive  creatures  who  think 
they  are  born  to  put  ever}i:hing  right : "  said 
Bertie  ;  "  and  I  only  thought  that  as  Mr.  Tredwen 
is  away  w^e  might  walk  to  Upton  and  bring 
Teddy  home  ;  for  the  afternoon,  at  any  rate. 
I  assure  you  that  my  mother  constantly  sends 
us  on  similar  errands.  Nothing  is  so  great 
a  relief  in  a  house  where  there  is  sickness  as  to 
know  that  the  children  are  satisfactorily  disposed 
of" 

"  Yes,    Bertie ;   but   there   is   no   sickness   at 
H  2 
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Upton,    and   we   do   not   know   Mr.    Tredwen's 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  child." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  like  us  to  have  Teddy, 
and  the  child  would  like  it ;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  tease  you  with  my  suggestions,  and  I  will 
wait  until  to-morrow,  patiently  if  I  can,  and 
impatiently  if  I  can't." 

'  Take  your  favourite  walk  upon  the  cliff  and 
I  will  join  you  in  an  hour's  time  : "  said  Miss 
Crayston. 

"  You  always  know  what  is  good  for  me  :  " 
replied  Bertie  :  ^'  1  shall  find  everything  that  I 
want  by  the  sea  side." 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens  when  Bertie 
reached  the  cliff".  A  broad  path  of  golden  light 
lay  upon  the  ocean  ;  it  touched  the  sun  and 
stretched  onwards  towards  her  feet.  The  merry 
waves  were  dancing  in  it.  There  was  no  violent 
movement  where  this  path  of  gold  was  gleaming, 
and  the  light  seemed  to  break  forth  from  the  sea 
rather  than  to  fall  upon  it. 

"All  that  glory  is  in  the  heart  of  the  black 
stormy  waters,"  thought  Bertie,  "  and  responds 
to  the  sunshine." 

Close  in  shore,  however,  it  was  not  so  peaceful. 
As  she  approached  the  edge  of  the  cliff  she  heard 
the  thunder  of  waves  that  dashed  over  the  reefs, 
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and  as  they  broke  she  saw  the  white  terror  rise 
upward  like  a  tall  shrouded  figure,  and  then 
break  and  fall  with  heavy  drops  that  were  burning, 
blinding  tears,  and  were  received  with  a  murmur 
and  a  hush  by  the  pitying  sea. 

Bertie  stood  to  watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  these 
columns  of  spray,  and  turned  away  with  a 
shudder.  Hopeless,  unending  resistance,  side  by 
side  with  happy  acquiescence  !  Which  should 
one  choose  for  oneself,  the  path  of  gold  in  the 
sunlight,  or  the  unvarpng  strife  of  broken  and 
despairing  waves  ? 

All  along  the  shore  the  jagged  rocks  were  like 
cruel  fangs,  ready  to  receive  and  tear  a  sufferer. 
Even  the  tide  shrank  from  them  and  needed  a 
supreme  effort  to  fling  itself  against  them ;  it 
stole  around  in  little  runnels,  appeared  amongst 
them  in  rosy  pools  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  and 
lapped  gently  the  base  closely  studded  with 
clusters  of  black  mussels,  where  the  rocks  seemed 
to  be  feeding  by  a  million  mouths.  But  all  this 
dalliance  and  delay  cannot  avert  the  evil  day. 
Yonder  a  great  black  wave  gathers  itself  to- 
gether, comes  in  with  a  crash  against  the  cliff, 
and  the  old  struggle  is  renewed. 

Bertie  turned  away,  the  golden  path  was 
fading  ;  there  was  but  a  flicker  here  and  there, 
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and  the  spreading  gloom  seemed  to  absorb  it. 
The  short  February  day  was  coming  to  a  close, 
and  a  wind  rose  off  the  sea  and  hurried 
shorewards. 

The  grass  on  the  downs  was  short  and  fine, 
enamelled  with  tufts  of  fresh  and  brilliant  green  ; 
here  and  there  were  tussocks  of  gorse,  already 
showing  golden  buds,  though  they  were  safely 
cased  in  a  hard  outer  sheath.  The  sheep  had 
left  off  feeding,  and  were  huddled  together  in 
groups,  some  near  a  stone  wall,  and  others  to 
leeward  of  the  gorse  bushes.  Bertie  looked  at 
them  and  said  to  herself : 

"  They  are  right  ;  the  wind  is  cold.  If  I 
meet  Mr.  Nicholl  he  will  say  :  '  a  nipping  and  an 
eager  air.'  I  will  go  back  for  Miss  Crayston,  and 
not  let  her  come  so  far  now  that  the  sun  has  set." 

Thus  thinking  she  walked  on  towards  a  gate 
opening  on  the  high  road  to  Minster.  As  she 
drew  near  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
rapidly  approaching.  A  moment  more  and  she 
saw  Mr.  Tredwen — saw  him  check  the  horse,  throw 
the  reins  to  his  groom  and  advance  to  the 
gate  ;  he  did  not  open  it,  but  stood  holding 
it  with  both  hands. 

"  Are  the  children  better  ? "  asked  Bertie, 
who  was  the  first  to  speak.     She  was  alarmed, 
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she  knew  not  why.  ]\Ii\  Tredwen's  aspect  was 
wild  and  haggard,  and  his  compressed  lips 
trembled  for  a  moment  as  he  essayed  to 
speak. 

"  Paul  is  dead  : "  he  replied  with  an  effort. 
"  He  died  this  morning.  AH  night  long  he 
called  for  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  named, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  three  years  :  '  Mamma, 
mamma  : '  he  called  all  the  night  long.  Nothing 
could  stop  him." 

"  AVere  you  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did  not  leave  him,  but  he  seemed  not 
to  recognise  me.  He  turned  from  me  ^ith  that 
pitiful  cry,  which  grew  feebler,  but  never  ceased 
till  death  came." 

"  Is  it  fever  1  "  asked  Bertie. 

"  Scarlet  fever  :  "  replied  Mr.  Tredwen.  "  I 
should  not  even  stay  to  speak  to  you  but  we  are 
out  here  on  the  cliff,  and  the  ^ind  blows  from 
the  sea.  It  comes  from  you  to  me  and  I  can 
do  you  no  harm.  Besides,  I  have  ridden  over 
from  Trebar^ith." 

"I  am  not  afraid  : "  said  Bertie,  stepping 
forward ;  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  "I  am  not 
afraid  :  "  she  repeated. 

But  ]\Ir.  Tredwen  said :  "If  you  approach  I 
must  go  away.     I  could  not  help  speaking  to 
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you.     I  was  standing  at  the  gate  before  I  had 
time  to  think." 

"  Is  Teddy  well  ?  " 

"  A  telegram  summoned  me  here.  He  has 
had  an  attack  of  convulsions,  and  is  feverish.  I 
rode  off  immediately.  It  may  be  that  he  also 
has  the  fever,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  similar 
attack  to  one  he  had  a  year  ago." 

"  And  the  little  girls  ? " 

"  I  dare  not  speak  of  them  :  "  and  he  turned 
away. 

Bertie  drew  a  little  nearer  and  said  : 

"  I  have  heard  about  scarlet  fever  from 
my  mother ;  she  would  say  that  if  Teddy  has 
not  actually  got  the  fever,  you  ought  on  no 
account  to  go  to  the  house,  or  to  see  him. 
Children  are  so  susceptible." 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  see  him  unless  the  case 
is  pronounced  one  of  fever  ;  but  I  had  not  thought 
of  danger  in  entering  the  house." 

' '  Pray  do  not  go  in : "  urges  Bertie.  ' '  You  have 
been  with  the  other  children  by  night  and  day." 

"  You  are  right  : "  said  Mr.  Tredwen.  "  I  had 
not  thought  of  the  danger.  I  hurried  away,  only 
thinking  that  my  long  ride  would  be  sufficient 
purification ;  but  you  are  right,  I  will  not  enter 
the   house." 
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"  You  are  not  vexed  ? "  asks  Bertie,  anxiously. 

"  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  :  "  lie  replied. 

"  If  my  mother  and  Miss  Cray st on  approve,  we 
might  have  Teddy  at  St.  Mary's." 

''  Poor  little  fellow  !  We  must  wait  and  see 
if  he  is  all  right.  The  others  have  been  at 
Trebarwith  for  six  weeks  and  he  has  not  seen 
them  ;  so  I  trust  this  is  a  false  alarm.  You 
have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  the  Carters  have 
fever  in  the  house  ?  They  have  lost  two  children, 
I  believe." 

"  No,  we  have  heard  nothing  : "   said  Bertie. 

"  Do  you  know ."    She  stopped,  and  her  eyes 

filled  with  tears.  She  remembered  the  children 
in  the  garden,  the  roots  of  osmunda  they  had 
gathered  for  her,  the  long  words  from  the  sermon, 
and  the  penitent  Tvistful  faces  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Tredwen  understood  and  continued  : 

"I  do  not  know  which  they  have  lost ;  two  of 
the  younger  ones,  I  was  told,  and  seven  are  ill. 
There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  fever  at 
Trebarwith,  but  I  heard  nothing  of  it  till  it 
was  too  late.  And  my  poor  little  Paul  is 
dead."  He  looked  away  over  the  sloping  fields 
and  the  wood,  and  the  towers  of  Upton  caught 
his  eye  :  "I  promised  he  should  have  Upton 
and  all  the  Minster  property.      I  brought  him 
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here  that  he  might  grow  up  in  the  place  where 
he  would  have  so  much  influence,  and  this  is  the 
end.     Minster  will  not  even  give  him  a  grave  !  " 

He  turned  away  with  a  half  suppressed  groan 
as  he  added  :  "  My  two  poor  little  lassies.  I  am 
a  wretched  foster-father  to  them." 

"  Mr.  Tredwen,"  said  Bertie,  drawing  near  and 
speaking  quickly,  ^'  will  you  go  back  to  Treb- 
arwith  at  once,  and  I  will  walk  on  to  Upton  and 
see  Teddy." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tredwen.  ''  Do  you 
think  I  would  send  you  into  danger  ?  Why,  I 
would  die  first."  He  spoke  with  eager,  almost 
passionate  vehemence. 

"  There  is  no  danger  for  me  :  "  answered  Bertie, 
quietly.  "  We  have  all  had  everything  except 
small-pox  ;  and  that,  my  father  says,  we  never 
need  have.  Everything  else  the  boys  have  brought 
home  from  school, — mumps,  and  measles,  and 
ringworm,  and  whooping-cough,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers.  I  don't  remember  the  names,  but  I 
assure  you  we  have  had  everything,  everything, 
and  I  am  not  the  least  afraid.  If  Teddy  is  really 
ill,  I  will  telegraph  to  my  mother,  and  if  not,  I 
will  take  him  to  St.  Mary's." 

Mr.  Tredwen  did  not  reply.  He  watched  Bertie 
and  stood  quite  silent. 
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■  "  Do  let  me  have  him  :  "  she  continued  ;  and  as 
she  spoke,  the  thought  of  Paul  and  that  cry  for 
his  mother,  pity  for  the  lonely  man  before  her, 
haggard  and  stricken,  moved  her  deeply.  "  Let 
me  go  Tvdth  you  and  see  Teddy  ? "  she  urged  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask  : "  he  said. 
"  You  do  not  know,  and  it  cannot  be  done. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  this  day,  nor  the  help 
you  have  given  me." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you  : "  she  pleaded. 

"  Not  so  : "  he  replied,  and  turning  away  he 
left  her. 

Bertie  looked  after  him  wistfully. 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  "  she  thought. 
"  Are  we  to  stand  by  with  folded  hands  when 
sorrow  and  death  approach  our  friends  ?  Are 
we  to  watch  their  hopes  shattered,  their  lift- 
spoilt,  and  do  nothing  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Oliver  Tredwen  looked  back. 

"  Yes  : "  she  said,  springing  forward.  "I  am 
here,  I  will  do  anything  you  wish." 

"  You  agitate  me  strangely : "  he  replied. 
"  Even  now  there  was  a  wish  deep  in  my  heart, 
which  drew  me  and  made  me  turn  towards  you." 

"  What  was  it  ? " 
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"I  cannot  tell  you.  Not  now.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  but  now  I  cannot." 

"  Won't  you  trust  me  ? '' 

He  did  not  reply,  but  passed  his  hands  before 
his  eyes  : 

"  I  am  like  a  sailor,"  he  said,  "  longing  for 
his  home.  As  he  sails  onwards,  he  sees  green 
fields,  and  hears  the  song  of  birds,  and  knows 
where  his  cottage  nestles  on  the  cliff.  Even 
then,  with  home  in  sight,  he  is  borne  away." 

A  spray  of  lily  of  the  valley  was  fastened  at 
Bertie's  throat.  Charlie  had  been  growing  lilies 
for  her,  and  had  that  morning  sent  her  the  first 
spike  of  blossom.  She  took  it  from  her  dress, 
and  held  it  out  to  Oliver  Tredwen. 

"  I  ought  to  receive  it  kneeling  : "  he  said, 
as  he  took  the  flower  reverently.  But  when  the 
blossom  touched  his  fingers,  and  the  sweet  scent 
reached  him,  he  smiled.  Looking  at  Bertie,  he 
said : 

"  Now  I  can  leave  you."  And  a  moment  after 
she  heard  the  rapid  steps  of  the  horse  as  he 
galloped  onwards  to  Upton. 

Bertie  stood  at  the  gate,  not  looking  after  him, 
scarcely  thinking  of  him,  for  her  own  gift  of  the 
flower  had  made  her  tremble  :  and  Mr.  Tredwen's 
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happy  smile  had  filled  her  with  sweet  maidenly 
compunction. 

" Bertie  dear  : "  said  the  Lady  Eesident  ;  "I 
have  been  hurrying  on  to  try  and  overtake  you 
before  Mr.  Tredwen  left,  as  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
the  act  of  doing.  Did  you  send  your  lily  to  the 
children  ? " 

"No:"  replied  Bertie.  "I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Tredwen." 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

UNCERTAINTY   AND    SUSPICION. 

"  At  Trebarwith  Court,  February  23r(i,  Paul 
Lascelles,  aged  nine ;  on  the  25th,  Catherine 
Lascelles,  aged  six ;  and  on  the  26th,  Minnie 
Lascelles,  aged  eight,  the  adopted  children  of 
Oliver  Tredwen,  Esq.,  of  Upton  Manor." 

This  announcement,  under  the  head  of  Deaths 
in  the  Minster  Gazette  and  University  Advertiser, 
caused  many  a  mother  a  cruel  pang  as  she  looked 
round  at  her  own  little  ones,  and  thought  of  the 
empty  places  at  Oliver  Tredwen's  table.  But 
compassion  for  the  man  who  held  the  place  of 
father  to  these  children  was  more  than  ever 
mixed  with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  to  their 
birth  and  parentage,  and  his  relation  to  them. 

"  Oliver  Tredwen  is  not  a  worldly  man,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow  to  Mr.  Nicholl,  "  but  he  is  a  man 
of  the  world.    He  knows  something  about  human 
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nature.  There  need  be  no  mystery  about  the 
children  now  they  are  dead.  Why  not  name 
the  father  in  that  announcement  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  believe  in  him,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Nicholl ;  "  but  that  is  just  what  people  in  general 
cannot  be  induced  to  do." 

"  John,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Tredwen  does  under- 
stand the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Bro^Tilow.  "  If  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  have  said  when  he  came 
to  Minster  that  the  children  were  his.  No  one 
would  have  believed  it,  and  a  mysterious  parent- 
age would  soon  have  been  invented  for  them. 
As  it  is,  he  says  the  children  are  not  his,  and 
of  course  the  world  immediately  suspects  and 
before  long  asserts  that  they  are  his,  and  that  he 
has  some  disreputable  motive  for  not  acknow- 
ledoino'  them." 

"  Bell,"  exclaimed  ^^Irs.  Nicholl,  "  you  are  grow- 
ing very  cynical,  and  please  don't,  for  it  doesn't 
become  you.  There  is  a  myster}^  about  the 
children.  ]\Irs.  Armstrong,  when  they  first  came, 
said  she  was  resolved  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  tried  to  induce  the  nurse  to  speak.  That 
person  she  pronounces  '  an  accomplice,'  as  she 
has  been  able  to  get  nothing  out  of  her." 

"  There  was  a  grand  scene  one  night ; "  said 
Mrs.  Brownlow.     "  Oliver  Tredwen  came  in  late  ; 
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a  lot  of  people  were  here,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
had  a  little  circle  round  her,  when  she  suddenly 
began  to  ask  about  the  children.  She  looked 
up,  and  said,  fixing  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him, 
'  Whose  children  are  they,  Mr.  Tredwen  ? '  He 
flushed  with  anger,  which  of  course  was  said 
to  be  confusion,  and  replied  :  '  Unless  I  had  very 
good  reason  for  not  speaking,  I  should  have 
stated  that  openly  long  ago.' " 

^'  Yes ;  that  carried  absolute  conviction  as  to 
the  man's  rectitude  to  some  of  us,"  Mr.  Nicholl 
said  ;  "  but  only  to  the  few." 

"  Because  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  assert," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  that  anything  you 
don't  tell  is  a  disgraceful  secret  which  you  can't 
divulge,  and  that  anything  you  do  tell  is  an 
untruth." 

"  Bell,  Bell,"  cried  Mrs.  Nicholl,  putting  her 
hand  before  her  cousin's  mouth,  "  what  has 
turned  you  so  sour  ? " 

"Well,  dear,  I  should  like  to  think  I  was 
warranted  sweet  in  all  climates,  but  Minster  has 
been  too  much  for  me  this  winter.  I  like  Mr. 
Tredwen,  and  believe  in  him  ;  and  I  am  so  angry 
with  people  at  large,  and  the  things  they  say, 
and  the  slanders  they  invent  and  spread." 

"  Let  them  say  on,  little  woman.     Don't  fret 
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about  it.  Things  will  soon  blow  over.  By  the 
way,  I  met  Smart  this  morning.  He  says  Tred- 
wen  is  really  ill,  that  he  never  in  his  life  saw 
a  man  so  cut  up.  Smart  is  quite  uneasy  about 
him,  and  has  advised  him  to  go  away  for  a  time  ; 
I  believe  he  has  started  for  Paris." 

"  What  will  become  of  the  youngest  child  ? " 
"He  is  at  Upton,  poor  little  fellow,  all  alone. 
Smart  says  he  promised  Tredwen  to  tell  you 
there  is  no  possibility  of  danger,  not  the  re- 
motest risk,  in  seeing  the  child ; "  continued 
Mr.  Brownlow,  turning  to  Mrs.  Nicholl,  "  and 
he  is  going  to  call  in  the  morning." 

The  two  mothers  looked  at  each  other : 
"  Of  course  if  there   is    no    danger   for    our 
children,"   said   Mrs.    Nicholl,    vdih   some  hesi- 
tation, "  I  suppose   I  ought  to  have  him   here, 

but  it  seems  impossible " 

"  You  need  not  fear.  That  is  not  what  he  is 
going  to  ask.  It  is  merely  that  you  will  some- 
times look  in  at  Upton,  and  see  the  child  and 
ascertain  that  he  is  well  and  well  treated. 
Metherell,  the  Coast-guardsman,  has  a  boy  a 
year  older  than  Teddy,  and  Tredwen  arranged, 
when  he  came  over  the  other  day,  that  this  child 
should  go  daily  to  play  with  Teddy." 
"  Is  there  no  fever  at  Upton  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  Oh  dear  no,  and  never  has  been.  Tredwen's 
head  nurse  wanted  to  see  some  friends  at  Tre- 
barwith,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  fill  her 
place,  he  allowed  her  to  take  the  three  elder 
children  to  the  house  which  they  occupied  last 
year,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  given  up.  Teddy 
is  delicate,  and  Tredwen  does  not  like  him  to 
be  far  from  a  doctor  ;  he  would  not  allow  him 
to  accompany  the  others,  and  this  has  saved 
his  life." 

"  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,"  said  Mrs. 
MchoU,  "  that  child  is  like  Oliver  Tredwen." 

"  He  is,  Mary,  he  is,  indeed : "  assented  Mrs. 
Brownlow  ;  "  and  see  how  many  children  are  not 
like  the  father.  It  is  that  which  puzzles  me. 
It  does  seem  such  a  contradictory  arrangement. 
There  is  your  Edwin.  No  one  would  imagine 
he  was  the  son  of  my  worthy  cousin-in-law,  for 
he  is  not  like  him,  and  he  certainly  is  not  like 
you." 

"  Eeally,  Bell,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  MchoU,  some- 
what warmly,  "I  don't  think  you  can  have 
noticed  the  child.  There  is  just  a  little  curve 
at  the  corner  of  the  left  nostril  which  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  they  are  father  and  son.  Be- 
sides, Edwin  may  resemble  an  ancestor  on  either 
side  of  the  house." 
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"  He  may/'  assented  Mrs.  Bro^Tilow,  "  and  so 
may  Teddy.  We  don't  know  that  he  has  no 
Tredwen  ancestors,  and  if  there  is  this  remark- 
able likeness,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  he  has,  than  chat  he  has  not.  At  the  same 
time  this  ancestor  may  not  be  his  predecessor." 

"My  dear,  do  you  hold  a  brief  for  Oliver 
Tredwen  ? "  asked  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  Predecessor  smacks  of  a  law^^er's  office  : " 
added  Mr.  Nicholl ;  "I  should  like  to  know 
what  made  you  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Brownlow  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  was  in  London  last 
summer  ?  I  went  to  Somerset  House  with  my 
brother,  who  had  some  business  ^ith  regard 
to  succession  duty  to  transact.  AYe  waited  for 
a  long  time  in  an  office  in  which  three  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion  with 
regard  to  a  deceased  person  who  had  barred  his 
estate  tail." 

"  Bell  : "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Xicholl,  well  jjleased 
to  change  the  subject  of  conversation ;  "I  don't 
believe  you  know  anvthins;  about  an  estate 
tail." 

"  But  I  assure  you  that  I  do,  Mary ;  a  man 
barred  his  estate  tail  in  1735,  and  from  what  I 
could  gather,  the  affairs  of  that  family  have  been 
in  the  most  inextricable  confusion  ever  since  ;  so 
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much  so  that  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  a  predecessor  for  the  present  heir." 

"  Had  he  no  father  ? "  asked  Mrs.  NicholL 

"  That  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty.  One  of 
the  three  gentlemen  urged  that  in  all  probability 
the  father  was  his  predecessor,  but  another  said 
he  couldn't  see  it." 

"  And  how  did  it  end  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  didn't  end.  Two  went  away,  because 
the  man  who  couldn't  see  it  insisted  that  the 
heir  must  find  his  predecessor  ;  and  then  my 
brother  transacted  his  business." 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Mr.  NichoU,  "have 
you  heard  that  the  managing  ladies  return  early 
in  March  ?  " 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  I  fear  we 
have  not  made  good  use  of  our  opportunities. 
Everything  has  gone  on  well.  The  girls  are 
happy,  the  Professors  are  contented,  the  Lady 
Resident  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  but  unfor- 
tunately we  have  not  known  how  to  secure  our 
advantages." 

"  Or  even  to  ensure  the  peaceful  continuation 
of  our  work  : "  added  Mr.  NichoU. 

"  Peaceful  continuation  !  "  ejaculated  Mr. 
Brownlow ;  "  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will  have 
any  continuation  whatsoever." 
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"  I  tliouglit  the  whole  matter  was  amicably 
arranged  when  Miss  Ellen  Green  came  clown  last 
week  to  see  the  Principal ; "  said  Mrs.  Nicholl ; 
"  that  mysterious  visit  of  which  she  gives  no 
explanation,  and  about  which  the  Principal 
merely  smiles  and  shakes  his  head." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  know  the  whole  history  of  it. 
]\Irs.  Mereweather  has  told  me,  and  now  111  tell 
you.  The  Principal  has  been  so  w^orried  lately 
that  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  announcing 
his  intention  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  council  of 
St.  Mary's.  This  is  not  at  all  what  the  ladies 
want,  as  they  will  never  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  College  without  the  support  of  Minster 
University.  So  Miss  Ellen  Green  started  off 
immediately  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation." 

"  Did  she  succeed  ?  "  asked  Mr.  NichoU. 

"  Of  course  she  did ;  she  went  down  on  her 
knees  to  him,  caught  hold  of  his  hands,  kissed 
them  and  cried  over  them.     Horrid  old  thing  ! " 

"  My  dear  : "  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  "  Miss  Ellen 
won't  tell  this  and  the  Principal  can't ;  how  do 
you  know  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you,  Johnnie.  Mrs.  Mereweather 
gave  me  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account.  She 
was  sitting  at  her  work-table  in  the  library  and 
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saw  it  all,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  not 
mention  it." 

"  Oh  :  and  is  this  your  interpretation  of  that 
agreement  ? " 

"John,  I  am  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I 
always  except  the  bosom  of  my  family  in  all  the 
pledges  that  I  give,  and  my  friends  trust  me." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,  I  merely  wish  to  know 
the  ground  we  stand  upon." 

"  Well,  John,  don't  stand  upon  that ;  it  would 
be  unmanly.  But  I  think  you'll  find  that  letter 
of  resignation  will  never  be  alluded  to ;  the 
Principal  authorised  Miss  Ellen  Green  to  lay  it 
before  the  council  or  withhold  it  as  she  pleased, 
and  you  know  what  she  will  please.  She  tried 
to  make  him  say  that  the  letter  was  not  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Armstrong  in  her  capacity  as  secretary. 
He  refused  ;  but  I  suppose  the  concession  she 
has  obtained  will  be  equally  effectual.  Outsiders 
will  not  know  that  the  most  influential  man  in 
Minster  is  opposed  to  these  ladies  on  every  point." 

"I  think  the  council  ought  to  be  oflicially 
cognisant  of  the  chairman's  objections  :  "  said  Mr. 
NichoU. 

"  That  cannot  be,  under  the  circumstances  : " 
replied  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  conversation  was 
not  pursued. 
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All  Minster  was  in  some  form  or  other  talking 
of  the  same  subjects  ;  namely,  Oliver  Tredwen's 
relation  to  the  children  whose  name  of  Lascelles 
had  been  heard  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  return 
of  the  three  ladies  from  London. 

Eumours  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
subjects  reached  Miss  Crayston,  and  caused  her 
some  uneasiness.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
had  rightly  interpreted  Mr.  Tredwen's  interest  in 
Charlie,  and  was  aware  that  it  arose  from  his 
attraction  to  Bertie.  Mr.  Eavenshaw  had  also 
shown  an  angry  appreciation  of  the  motive  of 
Mr.  Tredwen's  visits,  but  both  parents  believed 
Bertie  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  interest 
connected  with  her  life  as  a  student,  that  they 
had  no  apprehension  lest  she  should  return  the 
afi'ection  which  she  inspired.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
would  have  thought  no  greater  calamity  could 
befall  her  daughter  than  to  marry  a  man  with 
four  children ;  and  as  to  their  being  adopted 
children,  the  thing  was  simply  inexplicable. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tredwen  was  a  wealthy 
man,  a  man  of  good  social  position,  visited  by 
and  visiting  all  the  best  people  in  Minster,  so 
that  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  received  at  Norlands. 

She  tried  again  and  again  to  talk  the  matter  over 
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with  her  husband,  but  Mr.  Ravenshaw  showed 
so  much  irritability  whenever  the  name  of  their 
late  guest  was  mentioned  that  it  was  impossible 
to  arrive  at  his  real  feelings.  After  some  days 
of  silence  she  again  approached  the  subject. 

"  I  can't  think  what  makes  Bertie  so  per- 
verse :  "  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw ;  "  she  seems  to 
delight  in  foolish  mysteries." 

*'  What  mysteries  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

"Wasn't  there  that  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  in  the 
summer  ?  It  was  impossible  to  understand  him, 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  his  letters.  Now  there  is  Mr.  Tredwen.  Of 
course  you  can  understand  his  words,  but  I  defy 
you  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  his  acts.  Mystery, 
mystery ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  seems  to 
attract  my  foolish  girl.  If  I  had  my  way,  Bertie 
should  come  home,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming attached  to  a  man  who  has  other  ties, 
and  merely  amuses  himself  dangling  after  a 
pretty  girl." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  "  if  you 
had  found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  regulation 
of  your  own  family,  and  had  not  brought  this 
man  to  the  house  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  a 
nurse,  he  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
dangle." 
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"  Really,  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  you  should  consider 
what  you  say.  Bertie  has  been  living  in  the 
same  town  as  Mr.  Tredwen,  and  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  they  meet  constantly  in 
society." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  gardens,  and 
commons,  and  sick-rooms,  and  nursery-teas, 
in  Minster  society ;  or  that  a  man  can  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  company  of  a  young  lady 
w^hom  he  admires,  or  is  trying  to  fascinate." 

"  Very  well  then,  let  Bertie  come  home.  I'll 
take  good  care,  whatever  may  be  the  matter 
with  Charlie  or  any  other  child,  that  Mr.  Tredwen 
never  enters  the  house  again." 

"  Precaution  comes  too  late.  Any  imprudent 
step  might  now  bring  about  the  catastrophe  we 
desire  to  avoid.  Bertie  is  quite  frank  and 
candid.  Her  letters  are  full  of  sorrow  for  Mr. 
Tredwen  and  his  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
children.  He  has  now  gone  abroad  ;  Bertie  has 
in  Minster  her  studies,  numerous  friends,  and 
probably  two  or  three  more  elderly  lovers." 

"  LIr.  Tredwen  is  not  elderly.  He  can't  be 
more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty.  He  is  very 
wealthy,  and  of  course  if  all  the  children  should 
die  and  he  really  proposed  for  Bertie " 

]\Ir.  Eavenshaw  started  from  his  chair. 
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"It  is  a  supposition  I  will  not  discuss  : "  he 
said.  "  The  possibility  of  such  an  alliance  for 
a  child  like  Bertie  is  one  that  I  will  not 
recognise." 

"Very  well  then,  Bertie  had  better  come 
home.  I  want  to  see  all  my  daughters  well 
married,  and  if  there  are  none  but  old  men  in 
Minster,  and  you  won't  allow  her  to  marry  them, 
however  rich  and  however  fond  of  her " 

"  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  are  you 
prepared  to  sanction  your  daughter's  marriage 
with  such  a  man  as  you  have  said  you  believe 
Tredwen  to  be  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  him,  except 
that  it  was  through  Miss  Crayston  that  he  came 
to  the  house,  and  if  Miss  Crayston  introduces 
improper  people  to  Bertie,  I  shall  insist  on  her 
coming  home,  and  I  will  take  good  care  that  she 
sees  young  men  whom  she  may  marry."  And 
with  this  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Eavenshaw  took  up  Bertie's  last  letter. 
It  was  lying  before  him,  and  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  conversation  with  his  wife. 
He  read  it  over  twice  and  then  laid  it  down, 
saying  to  himself:  "Compassion  for  the  man's 
misfortunes ;  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  her 
brother,  that  is  all." 
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But  Mr.  Eavenshaw  was  mistaken.  That  was 
not  all.  Bertie  had  from  the  first  recognised  in 
Oliver  Tredwen's  character  what  she  described  to 
her  father  as  an  element  of  romance.  Some- 
times she  had  said  to  herself  that  perhaps  he 
was  the  victim  of  remorse.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  -.committed  a  deed  for  which  there  was 
no  expiation.  For  a  few  weeks  this  added 
interest  to  her  study  of  the  person  with  whom 
all  Minster  was  occupied.  But  she  speedily 
convinced  herself  that  Oliver  Tredwen  was  not 
the  victim  of  remorse.  He  had  no  crime  to 
darken  his  life  ;  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  so 
gentle  and  tender  to  all  who  were  in  trouble  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  cruel  \\Tong  to  any  human 
being.  If  a  man  is  brooding  over  the  lost  op- 
portunities and  evil  deeds  of  his  youth,  thought 
Bertie,  he  will  not  be  even  in  temper  like 
^Ir.  Tredwen,  he  will  not  always  be  keenly  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  day,  and  so  well  up  in 
everything  that  concerns  Minster  in  particular 
and  Europe  in  general. 

But  as  time  went  on,  Bertie  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  ^Ir.  Tredwen,  if  he  had  no  reason 
for  remorse,  had  some  abidino-  cause  of  vexation 
or  of  grief.  She  saw^  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle,  and  was  certain  he  would  carry  it  on  in 
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spite  of  disaster  and  defeat.  When  her  father 
gave  her  this  definition  of  romance,  she  found 
that  it  helped  her  to  understand  Oliver  Tredwen. 
But  when  she  asked  herself  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  she 
could  find  no  answer  to  the  question.  That  his 
troubles  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
children,  she  could  not  doubt.  The  children  were 
rude  and  not  well-disposed  ;  the  servants  were 
as  bad  as  they  could  be ;  but  these  were  not 
adequate  causes  for  the  effects  produced  on  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Tredwen ;  a  strong  man,  not 
daunted  by  danger  or  difficulty ;  a  calm  and  bold 
man,  not  disturbed  by  ordinary  vexations.  She 
remembered  that  day  on  the  Porthallan  sands, 
when  they  had  seen  him  coming  towards  them. 
There  was  no  sign  of  haste  or  excitement.  He 
spoke  quietly  and  told  them  exactly  what  to  do  5 
when  he  returned  to  take  her  also  on  the  horse, 
even  when  he  had  to  wait  whilst  she  changed  her 
position,  there  was  not  a  word  or  gesture  to 
increase  or  cause  alarm.  And  yet  one  minute 
later,  two  or  three  more  of  those  great  waves 
rolling  in  to  the  shore  and  the  strong  horse  could 
not  have  kept  his  feet.  There  would  have  been 
no  escape  for  any  one  of  them.  Mr.  Tredwen 
knew  this,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate ;  he  rode 
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out  quietly  into  the  sea  and  amongst  the  danger- 
ous reefs  to  save  them.  Something  of  this  kind 
Bertie  believed  him  to  be  now  doino^.  He 
was  in  stormy  water  struggling  to  reach  the 
shore  ;  he  was  beset  with  danger  and  difficulty  ; 
his  dauntless  courage  and  unshaken  constancy 
were  tried  to  the  uttermost,  but  in  the  end  the 
victory  must  be  his. 

The  loss  of  his  children  was  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  had  never  occurred  to  Bertie, 
and  her  distress  was  very  great.  She  imagined 
Mr.  Tredwen  would  feel  as  he  might  have  done 
on  the  Porthallan  shore  if  she  and  Miss  Crayston 
had  been  washed  off  the  horse  and  he  had  saved 
his  life  alone.  Their  death  was  failure  and 
defeat  instead  of  the  triumph  which  she  had 
so  pictured  to  herself.  She  could  not  have 
said  what  she  definitely  expected  for  the  child- 
ren, but  certainly  complete  reform  of  morals  and 
manners,  and  restitution  to  parents  of  high  social 
standing  from  whom  they  had  been  mysteriously 
separated,  formed  part  of  her  scheme. 

She  had  not  seen  Mr.  Tredwen  since  the  clay 
of  Paul's  death,  but  she  had  heard  that  he  was 
very  ill ;  some  said  that  he  had  been  sent  away 
by  the  doctors,  others  that  he  had  received 
an    imperative    summons   which    could   not    be 
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disobeyed.  Perhaps  that  which  most  keenly 
distressed  her  was  the  undercurrent  of  distrust 
which  she  detected  in  the  minds  of  friends  who 
ought  to  have  accepted  his  own  explanation  of 
facts.  He  said  these  were  his  adopted  children, 
and  yet  even  Miss  Crayston,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and 
Mrs.  NichoU  maintained  a  silence  with  regard  to 
them  which  seemed  to  Bertie  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was  a  mystery  where 
there  ought  to  be  no  mystery. 

Little  Teddy  excited  great  commiseration 
when  he  passed  through  Minster  in  the  Upton 
carriage.  He  looked  so  small  and  forlorn  as 
he  sat  alone  with  a  young  nursemaid  in 
deep  mourning  opposite  to  him,  that  Principal 
Ellice,  who  loved  children,  and  pitied  this  one, 
stopped  the  carriage  to  speak  to  him.  The 
Principal,  who  remembered  faces,  but  not  names, 
asked,  after  a  few  moments  : 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  " 
"  Edward  Oliver  Tredwen : "  answered  the 
child ;  "  and  papa  says  I  may  buy  a  horse  an' 
a  doll,  an  a  boat,  an'  anysing  I  like ;  he  won't 
let  me  have  Paul's  playthings,  papa  wont,  'tos 
Paul  is  down  in  the  nasty  black  pit-hole.  I 
want  Paul's  boat,  I  do,  'tos  I  never  had  it,  he 
never  let  me.'' 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,  Master  Teddy  :  "  said  the 
nurse  ;  "  the  gentleman's  quite  shocked  to  hear 
you  talk  like  that." 

The  Principal  looked  at  the  child  in  a  troubled 
sort  of  way,  and  turned  from  him  with  no  fur- 
ther remark ;  Ijut  Teddy's  name  made  a  great 
impression  upon  Mr.  Nicholl,  who  happened  to 
be  passing  at  the  time,  and  who  had  also  stopped 
to  speak  to  the  little  lonely  boy. 


CHAPTEK  XLI. 

NO   HOPE. 

"  Our  short  Easter  liolidays  will  soon  be  at 
an ^ end:"  said  Miss  Crayston.  ''One  week  is 
gone  already,  and  if  there  should  be  a  committee 
meeting,  as  Mrs.  Armstrong  expects,  as  well  as 
this  council  meeting,  I  don't  think  we  can  go  to 
the  Carter's." 

"  See,"  said  Bertie,  looking  round  with  an  air 
of  triumph ;  "we  have  converted  your  office 
into  a  council  chamber ;  everything  belonging  to 
you  is  put  away.  There  are  chairs  and  pens 
and  paper  and  ink  for  everybody.  I  will  take 
the  flowers  out  of  the  room,  because  they  may  be 
considered  frivolities,  and  I  had  better  put  the 
Times  into  the  bookcase.  It  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unnecessary  distraction." 

Miss  Crayston  smiled  : 
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"  I  t]iouo:ht  we  were  in  good  time,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  hear  a  cab  drawing  up,  and  some  one  has 
already  arrived." 

A  moment  later  and  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Professor  Walmsley,  almost  invisible  by  reason 
of  great-coat,  rugs,  and  mufflers.  Both  ladies 
advanced  and  offered  to  relieve  him  of  his  wraps  ; 
help  which  the  professor  willingly  accepted.  He 
stood  before  them  like  a  small  boy  home  from 
school  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  looked  quietly 
from  one  to  the  other  as  they  busied  themselves 
with  him.  When,  however,  he  saw  Bertie  with  an 
armful  of  miscellaneous  garments,  which  she  was 
about  to  carry  away,  he  stepped  forward  and  said  : 

"  AUow  me  1 " 

Bertie  declined  his  help,  and  : 

"  Don't  you  think,  Bertie,"  asked  JVIiss  Crays- 
ton,  "that  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  rugs 
here  ?  Put  them  down,  and  we  will  draw,  an 
arm-chair  to  the  fire  and  try  to  make  Mr. 
Walmsley  very  comfortable." 

The  professor  again  fell  into  a  state  of  placid 
contemplation  as  the  two  ladies  drew  forward  a 
chair,  spread  a  large  rug  over  it,  and  stirred  the 
fire. 

Bertie,  rather  shy,  but  very  proud  of  having 
her  favourite  professor  in  charge,  said  : 

VOL.    III.  K 
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"  Will  you  sit  down,  and  I  will  wrap  the  plaid 
around  you  as  I  do  for  my  father  ? " 

"  If  you  do  that,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
up." 

"  You  are  not  to  get  up — is  he,  Miss  Crayston  ? 
You  are  to  sit  by  the  fire  whilst  all  the  others 
talk.  You  can  hear  very  well,  you  know,  when 
you  sit  with  your  back  to  the  table,  and  I  think 
you  can  see  also  : "  said  Bertie,  with  an  arch  look 
and  a  smile. 

The  professor  shook  his  forefinger  at  her  : 

"  Ah,  you  tell  tales  out  of  school ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, and  Bertie  laughed  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  prudent  for  you  to  come 
out  to-day  :  "  said  Miss  Crayston.  "  The  wind  is 
very  keen  and  cold  ;  I  think  you  are  running 
considerable  risk." 

The  professor  looked  at  her  : 

*'  Questions  of  great  importance  will  be  brought 
before  us,"  he  said,  "  and  I  came  up  an  hour  earlier 
to  talk  them  over  with  you,  and  to  tell  you  the 
result  of  a  meeting  held  at  my  house  last  night." 

Miss  Crayston  thanked  him,  but  expressed  her 
regret  that  he  should  have  ventured  out  for  the 
first  time  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "  no  risk  at  all.  You 
see,"  and  he  slightly  raised  his  voice  as  he  was 
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in  the  hal^it  of  doing  when  he  addressed  his 
class,  "you  see  that  we  have  drifted  into  a 
difficult  position,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
fully  informed  with  regard  to  it.  In  theory, 
this  College  is  supposed  to  be  managed  by 
the  Lady  Eesident,  in  conformity  with  such 
general  and  special  rules  as  the  council  may 
lay  down." 

The  Lady  Eesident  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  continued  the  professor, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  management  of 
the  College  has  always  practically  been  in  the 
hands  of  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  honorary 
secretary,  and  the  other  two  are  members  of  the 
council.  They  are  generally  here  during  the 
day ;  they  stand  between  the  council  and  the 
students,  they  stand  betw^een  the  council  and 
the  Lady  Eesident.  On  many  points  the  council 
can  know  hardly  anything  except  what  they 
choose  to  tell." 

"  But,"  interposed  Miss  Crayston,  "  this  system 
has  always  prevailed,  and  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
quiesced in." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Walmsley,  "  those  few  pro- 
fessors who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
general  management  have  always  been  dis- 
satisfied vdih   it ;    and  two   causes  lately   have 
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led  the  majority  of  the  council  to  endeavour 
to  put  some  check  upon  it." 
■  "  Surely,"  urged  Miss  Crayston,  "  the  majority 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  any  ques- 
tion that  arises  ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  a 
majority,  why  do  they  not  make  their  views 
prevail  ?     But  what  are  the  two  causes  ?  " 

^'  In  the  first  place,  under  the  management 
of  these  ladies,  the  College  has  gradually  ap- 
proached a  financial  crisis  which  they  have 
certainly  made  no   efi'ort  to   avoid." 

"  Professor  Fynes  speaks  even  more  strongly 
than  you  do  :  "  said  Miss  Crayston  ;  "he  asserts 
that  these  ladies  have  done  their  best  to  cripple 
the  College  in  order  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
surrender  to  them  at  discretion." 

"  Fynes  always  speaks  more  strongly  on  every 
subject  than  any  other  person  :  "  said  Mr.  Walms- 
ley,  again  raising  his  voice.  "  He  may  or  may 
not  be  right.  Unfortunately,  these  ladies  are 
lessees  of  the  house  ;  they  have  raised  our  rent, 
though  I  do  not  say  we  pay  an  exorbitant  rent, 
and  they  have  invested  in  furniture,  fittings,  and 
decoration,  which  we  have  no  funds  to  pay  for." 

"  Why  did  the  committee  sanction  the  expen- 
diture ?  "  asked  the  Lady  Resident. 

"  The   ladies     acted    under    authority   given 
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some  years  ago,  when  they  possessed  the   full 
confidence  of  the  entire  council." 

The  professor  endeavoured  to  rise  and  shake 
himself  free  from  the  rug  which  Bertie  had 
wrapped  round  him,  but  at  Miss  Crayston's 
urgent  request  he  sat  down  again. 

"  We  have,"  he  continued,  "  as  you  know, 
appointed  a  finance  committee  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  our  funds." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Crayston,  with  difficulty 
restraining  an  inclination  to  laugh  ;  "  but  as  the 
managing  ladies  are  away,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  either  the  power  or  the  desire  to  spend 
money,  even  if  there  had  been  any  money  to 
spend." 

The  professor  looked  at  her,  and  then  they 
both  laughed. 

"  Exactly  !  "  he  said.  "  We  have  locked  the 
stable  door  a  little  too  late." 

"  And  what  is  the  second  cause  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Crayston. 

The  professor  turned  round  and  looked  steadily 
at  her. 

"  You  !  "  he  replied  ;  and  there  was  silence. 

"  The  ladies  who  assumed  the  management  of 
the  College  have  never  been  able  to  deal  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  Lady  Eesident." 
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"  I  hold  my  appointment  from  the  council : " 
said  Miss  Crayston. 

"  Of  course,"  he  acquiesced ;  "  and  you  have 
very  properly  kept  them  at  a  distance,  and 
constantly  appealed  to  the  council  when  they 
attempted  to  interfere." 

"  Indeed  I  have  endured  constantly  and 
appealed  rarely." 

"  I  believe  we  are  all  aware,"  added  the 
professor,  "  that  you  have  been  exposed  to 
various  minor  annoyances  which  you  have 
thought  it  better  to  submit  to  than  complain 
of;  but  whenever  you  have  appealed  to  the 
council,  I  think  you  have  received  the  support 
to  which  you  are  entitled." 

"  The  council  have  been  uniformly  kind  and 
considerate  :  "  replied  Miss  Crayston.  "  I  am 
afraid  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  come 
to  my  help  has  blinded  me  to  the  danger  they 
have  incurred  on  my  behalf." 

*'  The  danger  is,"  continued  Mr.  Walmsley, 
"  that  these  ladies  will  not  be  satisfied  so  long 
as  there  is  one  department  of  the  institution 
which  they  cannot  bring  under  their  private  and 
personal  management.  They  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  your  being  in  any  sense  on  a  level  with 
themselves." 
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"What  is  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do?" 
asked  Miss  Crayston. 

JVIr.  Walmsley  did  not  reply,  but  continued  : 

"  At  our  last  meeting,  Mrs.  Armstrong  in- 
formed us  very  plainly  that,  so  long  as  you 
presided  in  the  office,  we  must  expect  nothing 
from  herself  and  her  friends." 

"  How  was  this  statement  received  ? "  asked 
Miss  Crayston,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  If  I  say  that  the  announcement  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  I 
believe  I  shall  not  be  usins;  too  strono-  a  word. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  given  up  hope  of 
agreement,  but  we  have  been  at  a  deadlock 
ever  since." 

The  Lady  Eesident  walked  away  and  stood 
before  the  window  ;  the  professor,  shaking 
himself  free  from  restraining  shawls,  placed 
himself  ^\'ith  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  passed 
his  hands  two  or  three  times  through  his 
hair. 

Miss  Crayston  turned  towards  him  : 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  the  financial 
pressure  exercised  by  the  managing  ladies  has 
left  the  council  no  choice." 

"  I  endeavoured  last  evening,"  repHed  Mr. 
Walmsley,  "  to  make  my  ^dews  prevail  with  my 
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colleagues ;  but  tliey  still  think  it  possible  to 
temporise  and  to  come  to  some  arrangement." 

"  Do  you  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No  :  "  he  replied.  "  We  must  cut  adrift  from 
the  wreck." 

"  You  must  abandon  me,"  she  said,  "  and 
secure  the  best  terms  you  can  for  St.  Mary's." 

"  We  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said, 
fiercely.  "  You  are  identified  with  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  the  College.  There  are  many 
of  us  who,  but  for  you,  would  have  withdrawn 
long  ago  from  work  which  has  been  embittered 
by  vexatious  and  ignoble  squabbles." 

Miss  Crayston  drew  near.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  her  lips  trembled. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mr.  Walmsley  hurriedly, 
"that  all  which  a  poor  fellow  like  me,  with 
shattered  health  and  small  influence,  can  do,  I 
will  do." 

Miss  Crayston  did  not  reply. 

"  Long  ago,"  continued  the  professor,  "  I  said 
to  you  all  that  I  dared  to  say."  He  paused  and 
looked  at  Miss  Crayston,  who  slowly  shook  her 
head  and  left  the  room.  He  was  at  the  point 
of  following  her  when  at  the  door  he  was 
met  by  Goldworthy  Fynes : 

"  Is  Miss  Crayston  here  V 
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"  No,  she  is  not." 

"  I  thought  I  saw  her  face  at  the  window  as  I 
was  crossing  the  road." 

Mr.  Walmsley  made  no  reply,  but  seated 
himself  again  before  the  fire  ;  Mr.  Fynes, 
after   walkino-   twice    to    the  window  and   once 

o 

through  the  hall,  rang  the  bell  and  sent  his  card 
to  Miss  Crayston  Tvith  a  request  for  five  minutes' 
private  conversation. 

The  Lady  Eesiclent  had  gone  up  stairs  into 
one  of  the  class-rooms,  and  she  felt  very  sorry 
for  herself  and  for  Mr.  Walmsley.  He  looked  so 
ill,  and  was  so  faithful. 

If  she  could  only  have  given  him  the  slightest 
encouragement,  she  would  gladly  have  done  so. 
Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  that 
his  fife  would  be  as  lonely  as  her  ot\tl,  and 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  and  then  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  their  late  conversation. 
During  the  past  term  her  work  had  seemed 
easy,  successful,  and  the  future  full  of  promise. 
She  had  been  able  to  go  beyond  the  routine  of 
the  office,  to  become  well  acquainted  T\dth  many 
of  the  best  students  in  the  College,  and  to  give 
them  important  help  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies  and  preparation  for  the  examinations. 
During  all  this  time  of  fancied  security  mischief 
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had  been  brewing.  But  was  it  possible,  she 
asked  herself,  that  friends,  and  such  trusted 
friends  as  the  Brownlows  and  NichoUs,  could 
allow  her  to  walk  blindfold  to  the  very  edge  of 
a  precipice  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Walmsley,  ill,  lonely,  brood- 
ing over  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  had 
unconsciously  exaggerated  them  ?  And  yet  his 
statements  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Fynes, 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come  had 
been  uttered  in  almost  the  same  words. 

"  Everything  in  the  power  of  the  managing 
ladies  !  The  work  and  interest  of  my  life  would 
be  at  end ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Crayston.  She 
passed  to  another  room,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case, thinking  to  herself  that  it  might  soon  be 
for  the  last  time.  The  thought  of  separation 
from  all  that  she  held  most  dear  filled  her  with 
a  keen  pain.  She  could  not  think  of  right  or 
wrong,  of  resistance  or  submission,  but  only  of 
separation.  "  My  life  will  be  ended  :  "  she  said. 
"  I  shall  have  nothing  to  live  for,  no  work,  no 
interests,  no  friends.  I  shall  walk  through  these 
rooms,  endeared  by  so  many  associations,  for  the 
last  time.  I  shall  leave  them  never  to  return, 
never  to  see  them  again.  I  shall  pass  by  the 
house  and  look  up  at  the  windows.     For  me  the 
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merry  voices  will  be  silent,  for  me  the  happy 
life  will  have  ceased.  St.  Mary's  will  stand  as  a 
monument  of  days  that  are  gone  by,  and  it  will 
speak  to  me  only  of  failure  and  disappointment." 

"  Gibson  s  a-looking  for  you.  Miss  :  "  said  a 
voice  at  her  elbow. 

"  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Gibson  ? "  she  asked. 

"  It's  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Miss,  as  wants 
pertikeler  to  see  you." 

]\Iiss  Crayston  left  the  class-room,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Gibson,  and  in  the  hall  found  the  porter, 
who  informed  her  that  Professor  Fynes  was 
awaiting  her  in  her  otvtl  room,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  little  time. 

"  There's  a  rumpus  of  some  kind  : "  said  Gibson 
to  his  wife. 

"  I  ain't  no  patience  vdih  'em  :  "  she  replied. 
"  There  ain't  one  on  'em,  man  or  woman,  as  can 
do  the  work  theirselves  and  not  make  mischief 
and  trouble." 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  Crayston  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Lor,  James,  no.  Why  she've  got  to  go  and 
sweep  up  first  after  one  and  then  after  another, 
and  there  ain't  a  single  one  about  the  place  as 
doesn't  want  sweeping  up  after ;  them  as  don't 
leave  her  their  work  to  finish  leaves  her  a  lot 
o'  mischief  to  set  straight." 
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Gibson  was  about  to  reply  wben  Bertie,  look- 
ing out  of  the  library  door,  asked  him  to  make 
up  the  fire  in  the  office,  and  see  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  Professor  Walmsley. 

"  Shall  I  make  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  Miss  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  Please  do,  and  I  will  take  it  in  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready.  But  don't  say  anything  about  it, 
Gibson,  to  Mr.  Walmsley." 

"  Certingly  not,  Miss  Bertie : "  replied  the 
official. 

Mr.  Fynes  met  Miss  Crayston  with  an  apology 
for  seeking  her  in  her  own  room,  where,  as  he 
knew,  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
professors.  He  trusted  the  urgency  of  his 
mission  would  plead  his  excuse. 

"  I  have  seen  Miss  Ellen  Green  this  morning  :  " 
he  continued ;  "in  fact,  I  called  on  her  in  con- 
sequence of  what  I  heard  last  night  from  Mr. 
Walmsley." 

"  I  regret  to  learn  that  personal  animosity 
counts  for  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  the  man- 
aging ladies  :  "  said  Miss  Crayston. 

"  Not  in  all  of  them.  I  must  do  Miss  Ellen 
Green  the  justice  to  say  that  from  first  to  last 
she  has  never  used  a  bitter,  malicious,  or  deprecia- 
tory expression  with  regard  to  you." 
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"  Why  should  she  ? "  asked  jMlss  Cray st on, 
speaking  rather  rapidly. 

"  I  believe,"  continued  the  professor,  "  that 
there  has  been  no  personal  question  with  her, 
but  that  she  is  simply  fanatical  for  her  system. 
With  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Le  Mesurier  the 
question  has  been  mainly  personal,  and  I  should 
not  therefore  attach  any  weight  to  their  ad\ice 
in  any  matter  that  concerns  you  personally." 

Miss  Crayston  did  not  reply  ;  she  looked  at 
Mr.  F}Ties,  and  he  continued  : 

"  I  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  our  meeting  to-day.  You  know  that  I  hate 
being  beaten,  especially  when  the  cards  are  good  ; 
but  we  have  thrown  away  our  good  cards ;  we 
haven't  a  chance,  we  must  submit ;  and  we  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  kno^-ing;  that  at  anv  rate 
the  cards  aee  bad." 

"  Submit  to  what  ?  " 

"  To  the  inevitable,  to  our  landlord,  to  the 
proprietor,  who  will  to-day  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
furniture  and  fittings  and  refuse  to  renew  an 
agreement  which  terminates  two  days  hence,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March." 

"  On  what  grounds  will  they  refuse  ?  "  asked 
IVIiss  Crayston. 

"  Mainly  on   the   ground  of  disregard  of   all 
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their  advice.  You  know,  doubtless,  tliat  they 
have  studiously  circulated  reports  that  you  have 
neglected  your  ordinary  duties  in  order  to  take 
up  matters  that  do  not  concern  you." 

"  I  did  not  know  it.     No  one  has  told  me." 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Fynes.  "If 
people  who  do  not  know  you  hear  gossip  against 
you,  in  the  first  place  they  hear  it  without  much 
interest,  and,  secondly,  it  matters  to  you  little 
more  than  if  the  Empress  of  China  heard  it." 

"  Such  a  report  exceeds  the  bounds  of  mere 
gossip,"  said  Miss  Crayston,  "  and  must  surely 
have  reached  my  friends." 

"  If  there  are  any  persons  who,  knowing  you, 
would  think  worse  of  you  for  what  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong or  Miss  Le  Mesurier  might  say,  they  must 
be  very  poor  creatures  indeed  and  not  worth  a 
thought." 

Miss  Crayston  did  not  reply,  and  the  professor 
continued  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  the  managing 
ladies  have  not  got  on  well  together  ;  and  for 
the  last  three  months  they  have  withdrawn 
from  Minster.  Of  course  you  cannot  prevent 
people  talking  about  things,  and  putting  their 
own  colour  upon  them ;  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
intelliofible  that  the  ladies   should  attribute  all 
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the  difficulties  to  you,  and  in  speaking  of  your 
conduct  should  use  such  terms  as  wilfulness  and 
temper.'' 

"  It  is  very  unjust,"  exclaimed  Miss  Crayston, 
with  rising  colour.  "  I  have  never  resisted  on 
any  point,  unless  a  question  of  right  was  con- 
cerned in  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  great  question 
of  right  between  you.  You  of  course  wish  to 
carry  out  your  views,  and  they  T\4sh  to  carry  out 
theirs.  But  apart  from  certain  questionable 
manoeu^Tes  which  I  have  not  failed  to  denounce 
pretty  strongly  as  they  arose,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  they  are  doing  amiihing  ^Tong  in 
trying  to  have  their  own  way." 

"  Then  hitherto  I  have  gravely  misunderstood 
you  :  "  said  Miss  Crayston,  coldly.  "  I  thought 
you  told  me  that  your  vote  had  always  been 
given  in  my  favour  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  on  habit  and  principle  I  object 
to  interference  by  boards  with  a  sufficiently  good 
executive.  I  think  that  a  good  ruler  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  most  perfect  constitution 
that  can  be  devised.  I  have  been  of  opinion 
that  we  had  such  a  ruler  in  you,  and  that  it 
would  be  mischievous  to  do  anything  that 
might  deprive  us  of  your  ser^dces.     Of  course 
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I  may  sometimes  have  regretted  that  you  should 
be  impracticable." 

"  Impracticable  !  "  she  echoed,  too  much  sur- 
prised to  make  any  further  remark. 

"  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  unwise  to 
make  so  resolute  a  resistance  when  trifling 
changes  were  suggested.  You  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  council,  and  have  always  been 
able  to  make  your  views  prevail.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  it,  but  I 
have  thought  that  temper  did  not  count  for 
nothing  as  a  spring  of  action." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir  :  "  said  the  Lady 
Eesident,  very  slowly,  very  coldly,  and  with  a 
face  from  which  every  trace  of  colour  had  fled. 

The  professor  approached,  and,  speaking 
rapidly,  said  : 

"  Do  you  really  so  worship  the  virtues  of 
calmness,  docility,  and  resignation  that  you 
cannot  bear  to  be  thought  to  fall  short  in  them. 
Suppose  these  ladies,  or  I,  or  any  one  else,  to  say 
that  you  were  guilty  of  wilfulness  and  temper, 
will  any  one  think  the  worse  of  you  for  that  ? 
Do  you  know  how  they  speak  of  me?  " 

"  Yes  : "  she  replied  ;  and  the  question  restored 
her  self-control.  A  smile  played  about  her  lips, 
and  a  moment  later  she  said  : 
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"  You  are  a  public  character.  You  speak  to 
large  meetings  on  your  political  and  other  ^^ews. 
The  public  has  some  right  to  criticise  you.  But 
no  one  has  a  riorht  to  drao;  me  forward  in  that 
kind  of  way.  If  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  this  College,  I  hold  one  view  and  other  per- 
sons hold  another,  it  is  the  council  that  decides  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  disgraceful  that  those  who 
have  been  defeated  should  seek  their  revenge  by 
attacking  me  on  grounds  where  I  do  not  intend 
to  attempt  any  defence." 

"  I  honour  you  for  your  reluctance  to  breathe 
the  gross  atmosphere  of  conflict  :  "  he  replied. 
"  It  is  what  I  have  always  expected  from 
you.  But  why  do  you  speak  in  that  way  of 
revenge  ?  The  desire  to  make  those  smart  who 
have  injured  us  is  very  natural,  and  unless 
such  a  feeling  was  implanted  in  us  by  nature, 
probably  the  world  would  not  get  on  as  well 
as  it   does." 

"  Do  you  really  justify  revenge  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Crayston. 

"  Punishment,"  he  replied,  "  on  whatever 
theory  we  may  seek  to  found  it,  is  historically 
traceable  to  revenge." 

"  They  are  now  as  far  apart  as  man  is  from  a 
mollusc." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  I  don't  know  that  : "  continued  the  professor. 
"In  some  cases  the  course  I  might  wish  to 
pursue  would  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  it 
than  such  gratification  as  the  punishment  of 
others  might  give  ;  and  the  only  motive  to 
restrain  me  from  such  a  course  would  be  that  I 
myself  might  derive  some  annoyance  from  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  any  one  said  to  me  : 
'  You  want  your  revenge  : '  I  believe  I  should 
acquiesce  in  the  statement." 

"  And  so  should  I  : "  assented  Miss  Crayston. 

Mr.  Fynes  looked  at  her. 

"  From  average  mortals,"  he  said,  stepping 
forward  and  watching  her  as  he  spoke,  "  one 
expects  nothing  better,  nor  do  we  blame  them 
for  exhibiting  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity. 
But  there  are  people  to  whom  instinctively  we 
set  a  higher  standard  of  feeling  and  action.  I 
like  to  contemplate  better  types  than  myself,  and 
I  like  them  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible." 

Miss  Crayston  made  no  reply.  She  stood 
with  her  brows  slightly  contracted  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  thinking  over  the 
statements  made  by  the  two  professors.  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  obviously  of  opinion  that  nothing 
could  avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  Mr. 
Fynes,   if    she  understood  him,  was  suggesting 
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her  resio:nation  as  a  means  of  stavino;  off  the 
evil  day. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  she  asked,  "  what  you 
look  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty 
and  dano-er  ?  " 

"It  is  never  worth  while  to  attempt  to  pry 
into  first  causes  : "  he  replied.  "  However,  in  the 
present  case,  I  believe  they  are  not  far  to  seek. 
St.  Mary's  College  has  never  had  a  fair  chance, 
because  the  most  active  part  of  the  governing 
council  and  of  the  ladies'  committee  has  con- 
sisted of  idle  women  -^ith  educational  crotchets, 
and  in  possession  of  money  which  enables  them 
to  look  T\dth  perfect  calmness  on  failure  and  deficit 
as  merely  a  means  which  eventually  T\'ill  lay  the 
institution  at  their  mercy." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  for  submitting  to  them  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  but  we  have  been  thwarted  and 
opposed  till  life  has  become  insupportable  : " 
replied  the  professor  vehemently. 

"  And  you  think  that  when  I  am  no  longer 
here,  and  the  ladies  are  again  supreme,  every- 
thing vnR  go  on  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  an}i:hing  of  the  kind.  I  see 
that  an  event  is  imminent  that  ^^ill  cost  you 
some  pain,  which  I  regret.  You  take  things  to 
heart  in   a  manner  that   is  not  comprehensible 

L  2 
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to  me.  There  is  really  nothing  in  all  this 
that  ought  to  trouble  your  equanimity  for  a 
moment." 

'^  Nothing  !  Then  why  do  you  seek  to  prepare 
me  for  the  event  ?  " 

"  Just  because  you  do  take  things  to  heart. 
But  suppose  we  say  this  career  is  closed  against 
you,  I  am  sure  you  can  be  at  no  loss  for  objects 
to  which  to  devote  your  abilities.  I  have  often 
thought  that  your  office  work  was  a  sad  waste 
of  power,  and  I  hear  with  great  regret  that 
you  have  even  consented  to  teach  some  of  the 
pupils.  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  and  by 
what  I  have  observed  in  others,  that  teaching 
not  only  absorbs  one's  whole  time,  and  wearies 
one  for  any  other  pursuit,  but  that  it  cramps  the 
mind  and  deadens  wider  sympathies.  I  have 
been  quite  another  man  since  I  got  rid  of  the 
greater  part  of  my  teaching  years  ago ;  and 
if  I  could  afford  to  throw  up  what  little  I  now 
have,  I  would  do  so  at  once." 

"  It  is  a  course  that  I  should  myself  recommend 
to  any  one  holding  the  views  that  you  do  : " 
said  Miss  Crayston,  somewhat  coldly.  "  It  has 
struck  four,"  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  know  if 
you  have  noticed  the  time." 

''  I  have  not :  "  he  replied.    "  I  must  leave  you." 
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He  lingered,  however,  at  the  door,  and  looking 
back,  asked : 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  no  statement  to 
make  ?  Of  course  a  threat  of  resignation  would 
be  like  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and 
might  or  might  not  be  of  service  to  you.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  could 
make  you  despot  you  would  pull  us  through. 
But  that  is  impossible,  and  the  only  question 
is  whether  a  definite  resignation  would  be  of 
service  to  the  institution." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  :  "  rej^lied  Miss  Cray- 
ston.    "  I  await  the  decision  of  the  council." 

The  Lady  Eesident  remained  standing.  Why 
does  he  come  from  Miss  Ellen  Green  to  me,  she 
thought.  Why  does  he  visit  her  and  consult 
her  ?  What  possible  interest  has  he  in  my 
resignation  ?  She  sat  down  by  the  fireside,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  somewhat  mournful  cogita- 
tions. This  dark  cloud  had  suddenly  spread 
over  a  clear  and  sunny  sky.  She  could  not 
doubt  that  the  extremity  of  the  danger  had 
been  no  more  apprehended  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  College  than  by  herself.  The 
managing  ladies  had  been  three  days  only  in 
Minster.  They  had  probably  announced  their 
decision,  and  yet  none  of  those  interested  in  the 
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existence  of  the  College  had  been  able  to  devise 
means  by  which  they  could  be  effectually  op- 
posed. Two  hours  passed,  and  still  the  Lady 
Eesident  sat  in  her  chair  before  the  fire.  There 
had  been  no  sound  from  the  council-chamber  ; 
no  member  had  as  yet  left  it.  The  Principal's 
carriage  passed  slowly  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
house,  two  cabs  had  drawn  up  before  it  and  were 
stationary.  At  length  the  door  opened,  she 
heard  voices  in  the  council-room,  voices  in  the 
hall,  footsteps,  persons  leaving  the  house,  and 
going  down  the  hill  towards  Minster.  Then  all 
was  silent,  and  the  quick  beating  of  her  heart 
stopped.  They  had  gone.  Every  one  had  left. 
Mr.  Walmsley,  Mr.  Fynes,  Mr.  Brownlow,  Mr. 
Nicholl,  all  had  been  present,  and  no  one  had 
a  word  for  her.  What  could  it  mean  ?  She 
clasped  her  hands  before  her  eyes  ;  scalding  tears 
trickled  through  the  fingers,  and  fell  into  her 
lap.  She  had  a  foreboding  of  trouble,  and  she 
was  alone,  quite  alone.  Even  Bertie  was  away. 
She  had  gone  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  and  was  to  stay  to  dinner.  There 
was  no  one  whose  presence  could  make  her  for- 
get the  anxiety  to  which  she  was  a  prey.  She 
was  alone  in  the  great  empty  house,  with  the 
wind  rising,  and  every  now  and  then  a  moaning 
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sound,  and  a  sudden  dash  of  raindrops  against 
the  window. 

A  sharp  resolute  tap  at  the  parlour-door  startled 
her  :  "  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  Miss  le  Mesurier 
entered. 

"  The  honorary  secretary  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  council  to  write  to  you,  and 
as  it  was  not  worth  while  to  send  a  messenger 
she  has  done  so  before  leaTing  the  house,  and 
I  said  I  would  give  you  the  note  myself." 

Thus  spoke  Miss  le  Mesurier,  in  a  tone  harsh 
and  fierce,  and  with  an  expression  of  suppressed 
malignity,  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway  holding 
out  a  letter.  She  watched  the  Lady  Eesident, 
and  smiled  an  evil  smile. 

*'  Good-nio;ht  : "  she  said,  as  she  save  her  the 
letter  ;  "  goocZ-night  :  "  and  she  retreated,  walking 
slowly,  for  she  was  lame  with  rheumatism. 

The  door  closed ;  Miss  le  Mesurier  returned  to 
the  council- chamber,  and  shortly  after  two  per- 
sons left  the  house. 

Miss  Crayston  still  held  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  open  it  until  they 
were  gone  ;  even  then  she  hesitated,  and  as  she 
waited  she  heard  swift  approaching  footsteps 
on  the  pathway,  a  hasty  ring,  and  Bertie 
entered. 
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"  Did  you  meet  Miss  le  Mesurier  ? "  asked  the 
Lady  Eesident,  who  noticed  the  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  young  girl's  demeanour. 

"  If  I  had  met  her  on  the  steps,"  re|)lied 
Bertie  fiercely,  "  I  would  have  thrown  her  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  !  Oh,  Helen,  Helen  ! "  and 
she  clasped  Miss  Crayston  in  her  arms,  and  burst 
into  tears,  "they  have  turned  you  out,  and 
closed  the  College  !  " 


CHAPTEK  XLII. 

BEFORE     THE      DAWX. 

"  Bertie  and  Helen,  I  want  you  to  come  and 
walk  with  us  on  the  cliff,"  said  Mrs.  Biot^tlIow. 

She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  and 
had  intended  to  call  at  the  College,  but  as  they 
approached  St.  Mary's  she  had  seen  Miss 
Crayston  and  Bertie  looking  from  an  upper 
wdndow.  The  two  friends  nodded  assent  and 
disappeared. 

"  Poor  darlings  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  BroT\TLlow. 
"  Did  you  see  their  white  faces,  Johnnie  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  been  awake  and  crying 
all  night." 

"  Miss  Eavenshaw  did  not  look  last  evening 
as  if  she  would  cry  : "  said  the  professor,  T\ith  an 
amused  recollection  of  Bertie's  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions.    "  In  fact  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  might 
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be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  managing  ladies." 

"  Of  course  she  was  angry ;  but  so  were  all  of 
you.  I  never  saw  men  so  very  savage  as  you  were. 
By  the  way,  why  didn't  you  let  Fynes  come  in, 
and  why  is  everybody  silent  with  regard  to  him  ? " 
"  He  is  not  trusted  :  "  replied  Mr.  Brownlow, 
coldly.  "  I  don't  quite  know  why  it  is,  nor  can 
I  unravel  his  feelings ;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
the  three  ladies  shook  hands  with  him  very 
cordially  is  enough  to  discredit  him  with  the 
whole  council.  Moreover,  when  it  came  to  voting 
he  abstained." 

"  He  did  not  vote  against  you  : "  said  Mrs. 
Brownlow. 

"  No,  but  he  did  not  vote  with  us." 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  Walmsley  ?  " 
''  Fynes  is  very  hot-tempered,  and  when  the 
ladies,  whom  I  believe  he  expected  to  influence, 
plainly  showed  that  they  would  not  listen  to 
him,  and  intended  to  have  everything  their  own 
way,  he  said  that  he  didn't  care  under  what 
regulations  the  College  was  carried  on ;  what  he 
was  anxious  about  was  to  escape  from  his  present 
humiliating  position.  Walmsley  took  this  up, 
and,  turning  upon  Fynes,  he  told  him  that  he 
might  escape  that  part  of  the  ignominy  which 
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he  shrinks  from,  by  simply  declining  to  sit  on 
the  council  any  longer." 

"  I  like  that,  John  ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether.  I  think  it  is  a  pity.  But 
here  come  the  friends." 

The  meeting  was  rather  constrained.  The 
ladies  kissed  each  other,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  shook 
hands ;  their  greetings  were  somewhat  more 
impressive  and  eflfusive  than  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  no  one  spoke. 

At  last  Mr.  Brownlow  said  :  "  Shall  we  go 
forward  ? " 

"  Let  us  get  away  from  the  shadow  of  this 
miserable  building :  "  exclaimed  his  wife.  "  I 
shan't  be  able  to  breathe  till  I  can  look  out  over 
the  sea,  and  discover  a  lark  amongst  the  clouds. 
Now,  Bertie,  have  a  run  !  "  and  seizing  Bertie's 
hand,  she  ran  forward,  leaving  her  husband  and 
Miss  Crayston  to  follow. 

"  This  abrupt  termination  of  all  our  difficulties 
will  be  as  unexpected  to  you  as  it  is  to  us  : " 
remarked  the  professor. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Armstrong  informs  me  that  the 
owners  have  declined  to  renew  the  agreement 
with  the  council  of  St.  Mary's,  and  that  they 
propose  to  take  possession  of  the  house  on  the 
25th  of  March,  the  day  after  to-morrow.     She 
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hopes  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  me  to  pro- 
vide myself  at  once  with  other  apartments." 

"  Very  considerate  !  " 

"  What  terms  did  they  offer  to  the  council  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Crayston. 

"  They  required  from  us  absolute  subjection  ; 
that  is,  they  offered  to  grant  a  lease  of  the 
premises,  provided  that  they  nominate  a  com- 
mittee of  management  to  supersede  the  present 
council  Why  they  shouldn't  govern  in  their 
own  names  it  is  hard  to  say." 

"  Is  that  all  '?  "  asked  Miss  Crayston. 

"  Oh,  of  course  that  involves  everything  they 
have  ever  demanded  ;  and  they  took  care  to  in- 
form us  that  they  had  already  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  suitable  Lady  Eesident,  and  made 
arrangements  with  examiners." 

*'  Would  my  resignation  have  been  of  any  use?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  !  What  can  have  put  such 
a  thing  into  your  head  ? " 

"  I  fancied  from  what  Mr.  Fynes  said  : — In- 
deed " — and  she  hesitated  a  moment — "  I  have 
passed  a  miserable  night  ;  full  of  self-reproach. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  withdrawn,  you  might  have 
adjusted  these  difficulties." 

"  Never  !  We  have  been  drifting  into  danger 
for   three    years ;  and   the   real    author    of  it  is 
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Miss  Kimberly  Finch.  She  comes  to  Minstei 
next  week,  and  she,  with  the  three  ladies,  take 
possession  of  the  boarding-honse.  They  talk  of 
living  there  :  "  the  professor  smiled.  "  But,"  he 
continued,  "  you  must  really  not  allow  anything 
Fynes  has  said  to  weigh  with  you.  He  is  most 
intemperate  in  speech,  and  very  imprudent  in 
action.  Nothing  could  have  averted  our  present 
difficulties  ;  but  we  all  do  him  injustice  if  he  has 
not  aggravated  them.  I  think,  however,  he  sin- 
cerely regrets  what  has  now  taken  place.  When 
we  left  St.  Mary's  last  night,  he  claimed  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  Positivist  religion  on  the  ground 
that  under  it  women  are  not  allowed  to  inherit ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  something  attractive  in 
the  doctrine  under  the  circumstances,  for  if  these 
ladies  had  had  no  money  we  should  have  been 
in  no  difficulties." 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  his  companion,  and 
seeing  some  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  he  continued  : 

"  We  are  to  meet  this  morning  at  the 
Principal's,  and  I  must  hurry  away.  My  wife 
is  going  to  try  and  persuade  you  and  Miss 
Eavenshaw  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  I  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  her  invitation.  If  you  are  with  us  it 
will  make  future  arrangements  much  easier." 
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"  You  are  very  kind  :  "  replied  Miss  Crayston  ; 
"  you  know  that  we  should  like  to  accept,  but  at 
present  we  cannot  fix  our  plans,  as  we  must  wait 
for  an  answer  from  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  to  whom  I 
have  written.  And  then,  too,  we  have  a  previous 
invitation." 

"  Indeed,  and  from  whom  ?  " 

"  From  Principal  EUice.  A  note  from  him, 
and  one  from  his  sister,  reached  us  before  break- 
fast this  morning,  inviting  us  to  visit  them  at 
the  Abbey.  Mrs.  Mereweather  writes  that  she 
will  send  the  carriage  for  us  at  three  o'clock 
this   afternoon." 

"  That  is  for  many  reasons  the  better  plan 
of  the  two,  even  though  we  shall  lose  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  offer  advice,  I  suggest  that  you  accept  this 
invitation,  and  that  although  you  may  have  to 
return  to  St.  Mary's  during  the  day,  you  and 
Miss  Eavenshaw  leave  the  house  at  once." 

''  To-morrow  is  the  25th,"  replied  Miss 
Crayston  ;  "do  you  not  think  we  may  remain 
until  then  ?  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
done." 

"  I  fear  you  may  expose  yourself  to  the  risk 
of  receiving  some  very  impertinent  message  from 
the  owners  of  the  house." 
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Miss  Crayston's  colour  rose. 

"  I  will  certainly  leave  to-day :  "  she  replied. 

*•  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  do  so.  Shall  I 
tell  the  Principal  five  o'clock  will  be  a  more 
convenient  time  than  three  ? " 

"  If  you  please  That  gives  us  the  whole  day, 
for  it  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock.  Shall  I  leave 
papers,  accounts,  and  business  documents  at 
the  College." 

"  By  no  means.  These  are  the  property  of 
the  institution,  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances I  should  advise  you  to  make  them  over 
to  the  chairman  or  treasurer  of  the  council." 

"  Mrs.  Armstrong  said  in  a  note  I  received  last 
night  that  she  would  come  on  the  25th  and  take 
possession  of  the  ofl&ce  and  papers." 

"  She  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

*'  I  have  no  right  to  Tvithhold  them." 

"  Why  not  ?    You  are  still  the  Lady  Eesident.'' 

"  1  am  still  the  Lady  Eesident ! "  said  Miss 
Crayston,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Certainly.  We  refused  yesterday  to  sanction 
any  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  make  any  concession  with  regard  to  the 
examinations,  or  to  entertain  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  officials.  We 
voted  in  a  steady,  compact  body,  right  in  the 
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teeth  of  our  masters,  who  thereupon  turned  us 
out  of  the  house ;  but  wherever  we  are,  we  are 
St.  Mary's  College." 

Miss  Crayston  laughed  and  looked  up.  All 
at  once  the  world  had  grown  beautiful. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  it  is  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sky  ?  How  high  it  is, 
and  what  a  tender  light  there  is  in  the  pale  blue 
with  those  fleecy  clouds  floating  beneath.  One 
cannot  feel  sad  on  such  a  morning." 

"  I  should  think  not  : "  said  the  professor. 
"  Why  should  you  be  sad  ?  Depend  on  it  we 
shall  not  allow  of  any  break  in  the  continuity  of 
our  work,  and  we  are  in  no  worse  a  position  than 
if  St.  Mary's  had  been  blown  down  in  a  gale  or 
burnt  down  by  fire.  There  will  naturally  be 
some  inconvenience,  but  we  shall  make  extra- 
mural arrangements  that  may  possibly  offer 
many  advantages.  The  classes  will  go  on  as 
usual." 

"  And  will  be  under  the  charge  of  a  peripa- 
tetic Eesident." 

"  Precisely.  You  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
position." 

''  I  can't  understand,"  continued  Miss  Cray- 
ston, "  why  Bertie  and  I,  who  are  generally 
sanguine,    were  so  utterly   depressed  last  night 
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and  this  morning.     I  begin  to  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  myself" 

"  You  need  scarcely  go  so  far  as  that  :  "  said 
Mr.  Brown  low,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 
"  Just  take  half  an  hour  on  the  cliff  with  Miss 
Eavenshaw  and  my  wife,  and  then  go  home  and 
secure  all  College  documents  committed  to  your 
charge." 

"  Thank  you  so  much  : "  she  answered.  "  I 
see  now  that  it  is  possible  for  faith  to  remove 
mountains." 

They  parted ;  and  Miss  Crayston  walked  on 
to  overtake  Mrs.  BrowTilow  and  Bertie.  A\Tien 
they  saw  her  they  waited  on  a  grassy  mound,  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  their  garments,  and  tossing 
the  bright  hair  of  the  young  wife  as  it  escaped 
from  the  net  she  wore. 

Miss  Crayston  joined  them,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  took  her  two  hands,  and  turning  to  Bertie 
said : 

"  Doesn't  she  look  splendid  ?  That's  Johnnie's 
doing.  He  is  the  dearest  old  fellow.  It  was  his 
suggestion  that  we  should  come  to  you  this 
morning,  and  he  got  up  an  hour  earlier  in  order 
to  have  time  for  a  walk.  I  cried  my  eyes  nearly 
out  after  Bertie  had  gone  last  night,  and  of 
course  he  comforted  me.     But  tell  me   what  he 

VOL.    III.  M 
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has  been  saying  to  console  you,  for  I  can't  do 
anything  for  Bertie." 

"  I  really  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he 
attempted  to   console  me." 

"  That  is  John's  way.  He  never  prods  you 
with  a  lancet,  or  resorts  to  heroic  remedies,  but 
he  has  a  way  when  you  are  in  trouble  of  turning 
you  right  round  with  your  face  to  the  light." 

"  I  think  he  has  done  that  now,"  said  Miss 
Crayston,  "  and  as  a  result  I  see  that  we  had 
better  walk  homewards  and  set  to  work." 

As  they  walked.  Miss  Crayston  explained  to 
Bertie  the  steps  she  proposed  to  take,  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow  announced  her  intention  to  spend  the 
day  with  them. 

"  If  the  Kilkenny  three  should  approach,  it 
will  be  bliss  to  me  to  have  a  scratch  at  them  :  " 
she  explained. 

They  did  not  approach.  There  were  many 
callers  that  day  at  St.  Mary's,  numerous  invita- 
tions and  offers  of  help,  notes  coming  which 
required  immediate  answers,  and  work  enough 
to  occupy  the  three  ladies  and  leave  them  little 
time  for  reflection.  But  the  honorary  secretary 
and  her  two  friends  were  neither  heard  of  nor 
seen.  They  had  telegraphed  in  the  morning  for 
Miss   Kimberly   Finch  and  Miss   Flint   to  join 
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them  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  meanwhile  occupied 
themselves  cba^dng  up  a  circular  to  parents, 
friends,  and  supporters,  which  only  awaited 
the  sanction  of  the  Grittleton  adviser  to  be  sent 
to  the  printers. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Brownlow 
entered  her  husband's  study  and  took  a  chair  by 
his  side. 

"  Quite  worn  out,  little  woman  ? "  he  said, 
patting  her  hand. 

"  No,  John,  but  it  has  all  gone  off  so  beauti- 
fully that  now  it  is  over  I  seem  to  be  waking  out 
of  a  dream.  It  can't  really  be  true,  Johnnie,  that 
there  is  no  College  and  no  Lady  Eesident,  and 
no  pupil  for  the  scholarship,  and  no  anything  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear,  but  we  will  come  to 
that  presently.     Where  are  our  friends  ?  " 

"  At  the  Principal's,  ^hs.  Mere  weather  came 
for  them,  and  we  sent  Miss  Crayston  in  the  car- 
riage, ^ith  all  the  office  books  and  documents ; 
such  a  heap  !  Then  Bertie  and  I  bowled  off  in 
a  cab  ^dth  the  luggage.  AVe  left  the  porter's 
wife  sitting  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
face,  and  cr}dng  as  if  her  heart  would  break." 

"  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  professors  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  John,  I  have  seen  them  all,  and  I  am 
quite  proud  of  them.  The  unmarried  ones  have 
M  2 
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offered  the  best  consolation  they  had ;  at  least, 
if  they  haven't  already,  I  am  sure  they  all  intend 
to." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Themselves." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  You  may  say,  oh  !  Lut  it  is  a  fact.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  Mr.  Fynes,  but  I  think  Miss 
Crayston  is  alarmed,  for  when  I  accidentally 
entered  the  room  she  asked  me  to  stay,  and 
said  I  should  be  interested  in  the  subject  of 
conversation." 

"  What  was  it  ^  " 

"  Mr.  Fynes  was  asserting  the  superiority  of 
the  Positivist  over  all  other  religions  because  it 
is  the  only  one  that  has  established  the  institu- 
tion of  perpetual  widowhood  and  union  in  the 
tomb  ;  and  therefore  the  only  one  that  offers 
adequate  consolation  to  the  bereaved.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  me,  John,  but  I  said  that  of  course 
I  couldn't  speak  for  the  dear  departed,  but  it 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  perpetual  widowhood 
was  always  a  consolation  to  the  survivor." 

Mr.  Brownlow  chuckled,  but  made  no  remark. 

"  When  Positivism  is  established  there  will 
also  be  dynamic  festivals,  John,  to  exjDlain  social 
progress,  and  inspire  a  sense  of  historic  continuity. 
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I  inquired  as  to  their  nature,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  that  every  branch  of  the  human  race  will  at 
some  time  participate  in  them.  In  the  merry 
month  of  May, — oh  no,  in  June, — the  honourable 
position  of  domestic  servitude  will  receive  its 
due  measure  of  respect." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  very  much  attracted  by 
Positi\dsm  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  husband.  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  spend  a  month  in  a 
full-blown  Positi^dst  community  with  perpetual 
widows,  the  human  young,  and  dynamic  festivals 
all  in  full  force." 

"  How  was  Miss  Crayston  affected  by  this 
conversation  ?  " 

"  She  made  me  sit  down  and  listen,  and  then 
I  saw  by  her  expression  that  she  considered 
herself  absolved  from  paying  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  that  her  thoughts  had 
wandered." 

"  You  think  there  is  a  previous  attachment, 
don't  you  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  John,  I  don't  think  so,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  There's  a  man  in  India  or  Africa  or  Australia, 
fighting  or  exploring  or  investigating.  He 
doesn't  write,  and  he  doesn't  come  home,  and 
Miss  Crayston  has  never  alluded   to  him,   but 
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some  day  you'll  see  him,  and  then  you  will 
believe  in  your  wife." 

"  I  always  do  that,  my  dear." 

"  By  the  way,  there  was  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw  this  afternoon  to  say  that  she  comes 
to  Minster  to-morrow,  and  rooms  are  to  be  secured 
for  her  at  an  hotel." 

"  Is  she  coming  alone  ?  " 

"  She  brings  a  maid  with  her,  and  carriage 
and  hoLses  are  to  follow,  so  she  must  intend  to 
stay.  I  have  told  Bertie  that  I  will  go  to  the 
White  Hart  in  the  morning  and  engage  the 
rooms  that  Lady  Frampton  left  last  week.  They 
are  very  comfortable  ;  and  there  is  good  stabling 
at  the  hotel.  Mr.  Eavenshaw  is  not  well  enough 
to  accompany  his  wife,  but  expects  to  follow  her 
in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

"  They  are  taking  very  prompt  measures." 

"  I  don't  think  their  coming  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  College  difficulties  ;  besides  they 
can't  have  heard  of  the  catastrophe.  I  believe 
they  have  taken  fright  about  Oliver  Tredwen, 
and  so  does  Miss  Crayston." 

After  some  further  conversation,  during  which 
Mr.  Brownlow  informed  his  wife  of  the  result  of 
that  morning's  meeting  at  the  Abbey,  it  was 
arranged    that    he    should   walk   down    to    the 
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White  Hart  at  once,  and  secure  rooms  for  Mrs. 
Kavenshaw. 

"  And,  Johnnie,  just  look  in  at  the  Principal's 
and  tell  me  if  Bertie  is  well  and  happy.  I  like 
Mrs.  Mereweather,  but  she  is  just  a  little  con- 
strained and  hard  in  manner.  Try  and  arrange 
that  our  two  come  to  me  to-morrow  for  the 
whole  day." 

"  I  will,  my  dear,  and  I  will  promise  them 
entire  freedom  from  even  rational  restraint, 
and  absolute  silence  with  regard  to  all  painful 
subjects." 

"  Promise  anything  that  you  like,  John,  only 
arrange  for  them  to  come. ' 


CHAPTEE  XLIIL 

MRS.  EAVENSHAW'S  VISIT. 

Shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays  were 
over,  and  Miss  Crayston  and  Bertie  had  returned 
to  Minster,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  discovered  to  her 
dismay  that  Molly  had  begun  to  lose  all  interest 
in  the  colts  and  calves,  and  to  spend  many  hours 
in  the  library  with  her  father.  There  were 
ominous  allusions  to  Bertie  and  her  work  at  the 
College,  and  indications  that  Molly  wished  to 
follow  her  sister  s  footsteps. 

The  birthday  present  of  a  thoroughbred  mare 
was  the  first  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
which  occurred  to  Mrs.  Eavenshaw.  It  was 
duly  applied ;  and  for  a  few  days  Molly  was 
engrossed  by  and  delighted  with  her  new  acqui- 
sition. At  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  dis- 
covered that  there  were  still  many  hours  in  the 
day  for  study ;  and  that  the  long  evenings  with 
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her  father  need  not  by  any  means  be  aban- 
doned because  her  mornings  were  spent  in  the 
saddle. 

Early  in  March  a  formal  request  was  preferred 
to  Mrs.  Kavenshaw  to  allow  Molly  to  join  her 
sister  at  St.  Mary's,  and  was  promptly  refused. 
Mrs.  Ravenshaw  said  she  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  proposal  ;  forbade  any  reference  to  the 
College,  and  begged  that  neither  Bertie  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  family  might  be  informed 
of  ^lolly's  wish. 

As  there  was  always  a  hope  of  acquiescence 
when  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was  not  irritated  by  oppo- 
sition, Molly,  by  her  father's  ad^dce,  said  that  she 
was  willino;  to  wait  until  her  mother  was  willino; 
to  consent.  There  was  no  reference  to  the 
CoUege  for  a  fortnio;ht.  Durinoj  that  time  the 
new  mare  showed  that  she  had  an  incurably 
vicious  temper,  and  was  not  safe  for  a  lady  to 
ride.  Molly  herself  had  no  fear,  but  the  head 
groom  spoke  gravely  of  possible  danger,  and 
Fred  Wilmshurst,  at  his  wife's  request,  pro- 
tested against  her  darling  Miranda  being  allowed 
to  gratify  her  own  headstrong  and  wilful  im- 
pulses at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Fred  said  he  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences if  Lizzie  saw  Miranda  upon  Stella. 
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Mrs.  Ravensliaw  was  very  angry,  and  bade 
Fred  tell  his  wife  not  to  be  foolish.  Mr.  Raven- 
sliaw acknowledged  his  kind  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Miranda. 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it,  sir  :  "  replied  the  young 
man  ;  "  of  course  I  am  doing  no  more  than  my 
duty,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  flinch  from  that." 

"  Thank  you,  Fred ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
time  any  interference  is  required  you  will  bring 
Lizzie  with  you.  It  is  a  pity  we  should  not  have 
her  views  on  the  management  of  the  household 
as  well  as  yours." 

Fred,  who  boasted  that  he  knew  his  father-in- 
law's  "  ways "  and  did  not  mind  them,  quietly 
acknowledged  that  no  doubt  his  wife's  opinion 
would  often  be  serviceable,  and  said  she  would 
always  be  glad  to  give  it.  He  then  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  the  mare's  unsafe  temper,  but 
was  happily  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
younger  children  and  the  announcement  of 
lunch. 

*'  I  do  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  "  that  if  Molly  ever 
goes  to  St.  Mary's  she  will  be  called  by  her  right 
name.  I  was  quite  struck  by  the  effect  of  Fred's 
Miranda  this  morning,  and  if  that  is  one  of  the 
officious  acts   that  make   you  so  angry,  I  don't 
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aoTee  with  you.  Fred  was  saving;  that  Lizzie  is 
most  anxious  for  Molly  to  take  her  right  name 
of  Miranda  ;  and  Lenny  ought  invariably  to  be 
called  Leonard.  It  is  hard  that  when  I  specially 
chose  the  names  of  those  two  children  on  account 
of  the  sound,  they  should  have  got  the  most 
absurd  nicknames  in  the  family.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  Miranda  and  Leonard  Eavenshaw, 
or  worse  than  Molly  and  Lenny." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  when  Molly  makes 
a  new  start  and  goes  to  a  place  where  she  is  not 
knoT\Ti  she  vnR  naturally  be  called  Miranda,  and 
I  dare  say  one  of  these  days  we  shall  find  some 
one  to  call  Lenny,  Leonard." 

Mr.  Eavenshaw  was  not  surprised  when  two 
days  later  his  wife  reverted  to  the  discussion 
of  Molly's  request  to  be  allowed  to  join  Bertie 
at  Minster.  During  that  time  they  had  received 
a  visit  from  Lady  Frampton.  Her  son,  Sir 
Eichard,  a  youth  of  two-and-tw^enty,  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Bertie,  and  had  written 
at  the  beginning  of  February  to  beg  his  mother 
to  join  him  in  Minster  and  urge  his  suit.  Lady 
Frampton  willingly  acceded  to  the  first  part  of 
his  recjuest,  and  said  she  always  thought  that 
a  Tvddowed  mother  should  live  near  an  only 
son.     She  was  alarmed  at  the  report  of  Bertie's 
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cleverness,  and  protested  that  a  highly-educated 
daughter-in-law  would  be  a  great  nuisance  ;  yet 
her  son's  entreaties,  and  Bertie's  frank  and 
winning  manners,  overcame  her  objections. 

She  sedulously  cultivated  the  young  girl's 
acquaintance  ;  and,  confident  in  her  son's  powers 
of  attraction,  although  no  one  else  had  ever 
discovered  them,  she  allowed  him  to  make  known 
to  Bertie  his  affection ;  whereupon  Bertie,  sur- 
prised and  angry,  for  she  thought  Lady  Frampton 
had  played  her  a  trick,  gave  the  young  man  a 
prompt,  resolute,  and  final  refusal,  which  sent 
him  to  his  room  for  a  week  with  what  his  mother 
called  a  fever.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  appealed 
to  Miss  Crayston  to  use  her  influence  with  Miss 
Eavenshaw.  Miss  Crayston  declined  to  inter- 
fere, and  urged  Lady  Frampton  to  accept  Bertie's 
decision,  as  she  was  sure  that  it  was  final. 

Lady  Frampton  left  Minster  in  March,  taking 
her  son  with  her.  On  her  way  home  she  paid  a 
visit  to  Norlands  and  laid  the  case  before  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw.  That  lady  could  neither  give,  nor 
promise  help,  with  regard  to  Bertie  ;  but  it  did 
occur  to  her  that  if  Miranda  was  really  so  much 
bent  on  going  to  St.  Mary's  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  thwart  her.  The  higher  education  of  woman 
she  considered  pure  nonsense,  but  there  could  be 
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no  doubt  that  it  was  accompanied  by  many 
alleviating  circumstances.  Bertie's  position  at 
college  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  her  sisters  at 
home.  No  doubt  she  had  plenty  of  lessons, 
but  then  she  liked  them ;  and  she  also  had 
amusements,  friends,  and  offers  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  thought  that  if  she  could 
spend  two  or  three  weeks  in  Minster,  see  for 
herself  the  persons  of  whom  Bertie  had  spoken, 
make  a  few  inquiries  concerning  JVIr.  Tredwen, 
ascertain  if  Mr.  le  Mesurier  was  really  a  man 
of  substance  and  an  eligible  son-in-law,  and 
whether  the  young  baronet  was  a  steady  and 
well-disposed  youth,  she  might  be  able  to  leave 
one,  and  probably  two  daughters  in  Miss 
Crayston's  charge  without  misgiving. 

When  she  spoke  of  a  visit  to  Minster,  Mr. 
Eavenshaw  at  once  acquiesced  in  her  proposal. 
Bertie's  letters  and  her  pre-occupation  with  Oliver 
Tredwen  had  given  him  some  uneasiness.  He 
thought  that  for  his  child's  sake  he  must  know 
something  more  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  was  living,  and  he  was  about  to  make 
arrangements  for  leavino^  home  when  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Armstrong  threw  all  Norlands  into 
commotion. 

That  lady  announced  that  in  consequence  of 
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the  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  which  had  long 
been  felt  by  the  trustees  of  a  fund  upon  which 
St.  Mary's  depended,  they  had  resolved  upon 
a  complete  change.  The  College  would  be 
closed  on  that  day,  the  25th,  and  would  be 
re-opened  a  fortnight  later  under  new  manage- 
ment. Mrs.  Armstrong  was  anxious  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  should  not  be  put  to  any 
inconvenience  with  regard  to  their  daughter, 
and  therefore  gave  them  information  with  regard 
to  the  intentions  of  the  trustees  which  had  not 
yet  been  made  public. 

This  letter  was  discussed  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  as  the  whole  family  knew  the  manag- 
ing ladies  through  Bertie's  descriptions,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  whatever  had  been 
done  was  a  "  great  shame  "  and  a  "  horrid  nasty 
trick." 

Mr.  Eavenshaw,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
his  wife,  agreed  to  wait  and  see  if  the  mid-day 
post  brought  an  explanation  from  Miss  Crayston. 
If  it  did  not,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was  to  leave  by  the 
afternoon  train  for  Exeter,  spend  the  following 
morning  with  her  brother  Dr.  Harmer,  and 
arrive  at  Minster  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Eaven- 
shaw hoped  to  follow  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  meanwhile  a  coachman  with  a  pair  of  horses 
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and  a  ^dctoria  were  to  be  despatched  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  in  Minster 
when  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  arrived. 

Bertie's  account  of  the  horses  on  hire  had  not 
been  encouraging,  and  her  father,  knowing  that 
his  wife  never  walked,  thought  it  much  better 
that  she  should  have  her  ot\ti  carriage.  This 
view  was  very  heartily  adopted  by  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw, who  was  not  indifferent  to  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  her  husband's  wealth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholl  were  at  the  railway 
station  with  Bertie  to  receive  her  mother ;  and 
at  Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  request  they  went  vnth  her 
to  the  White  Hart,  where  Mr.  Nicholl  tried  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  recent  transactions 
at  St.  Mary's  College. 

"  I  really  don't  understand  it  the  least  in  the 
world  :  "  said  that  ladv  :  *'  it  is  a  oTeat  indig;nity 
to  my  daughter  and  Miss  Crayston  to  be  turned 
out '  of  the  house  ;  and  if  Bertie  had  spent  the 
Easter  holidays  at  home,  as  I  proposed,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  However,  we  will 
wait,  if  you  please,  until  Mr.  Eavenshaw  comes, 
and  he  will  decide  what  is  to  be  done.  Of 
course  Bertie  will  stay  Tviith  me  for  the  present, 
and  I  hope  Miss  Crayston  will  join  us  to-morrow. 
Every    one  seems  to  have  been  very  kind  and 
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most  hospitable  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
why  these  ladies  have  shut  up  the  College.  There 
must  be  something  kept  back,  which  Mr.  Eaven- 
shaw  will  certainly  find  out.  He  has  a  very 
acute  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  deceive 
him.  There  are  but  three  of  these  ladies,  and 
if  right  is  not  on  their  side  I  don't  see  how  they 
can  have  got  their  own  way  when  so  many  of 
you  are  opposed  to  them." 

"  You  see  they  have  money  :  "  interposed  Mr. 
NichoU. 

"  Exactly,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  "  that 
is  what  I  tell  my  children  ;  money  is  real  power, 
and  the  only  power  in  the  long  run." 

"  No,  no,  mother  : "  said  Bertie,  hastily,  blush- 
ing with  mortification,  "  you  only  say  that 
now  and  then  when  you  consider  we  don't 
pay  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  you  never 
really  believe  it,  or  try  to  make  us  believe  it 
either." 

"  In  this  case,"  said  Mr.  Nicholl,  "  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  I 
advise  you,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  to  reserve  your 
judgment.  There  are  a  few  points  which  at 
present  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refer  to." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  trium- 
phantly, "  I  thought  as  much.     I  felt  sure  there 
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was  some  concealment,  and  something  kept  back 
somewhere." 

The  mother  of  a  beautiful  girl  possesses  many 
immunities  and  privileges,  and  is  readily  for- 
given by  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance  for 
foolish,  indiscreet,  and  even  rude  speeches,  which 
would  be  remembered  against  another  woman. 

The  professor  looked  at  Bertie  ;  and  his  pupil's 
glowing  cheeks  and  troubled  glance  seemed  to 
offer  a  more  ample  apolog}^  even  than  the 
occasion  required.  He  laughingly  assured 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw  that  the  secret  would  soon 
be  revealed,  and  so  bade  her  orood-nio-ht,  and 
left  Bertie  and  her  mother  to  spend  a  quiet 
evening. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  ended  Bertie  had 
exhausted  the  home  news. 

''  And  do  the  animals  go  mooning  about  after 
Molly  and  her  basket  of  carrots  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Is  there  always  the  head  of  a  sentimental 
horse  on  her  shoulder  and  a  colt  lickino^  the 
last  scrap  of  salt  from  her  fingers  ?  Does  poor 
old  Robby  take  the  same  delight  in  mumbling 
her  hand  ? — and  how  is  Stella's  temper  ?  " 

"  Your  sister  Miranda,  like  many  other  girls, 
is  growing  tired  of  home,  and  Stella  is  a  nasty, 
\dcious    creature.       I    am    quite  sure  there  will 

VOL.    III.  N 
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be  mischief  if  she  is  not  sent  away  from 
Norlands." 

"  Molly  or  Stella  ?  "  asked  Bertie. 

"Both:"  replied  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  sententiously. 

Bertie  mused  for  a  moment  in  silence,  won- 
dering if  it  was  possible  Molly  would  come  to 
Minster.  She  was  roused  by  hearing  her  mother 
speak  of  Mr.  Tredwen. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  think  me  hard-hearted," 
continued  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  "  but  from  what  I 
am  told  those  poor  children  are  better  out  of  the 
world  than  in  it.  Depend  upon  it  the  Almighty 
deals  with  us  for  the  best." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  have  never  lost  a  child  ! " 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  were  all  fine,  strong, 
healthy  children.  Lenny  is  not  so  robust  as 
the  rest  of  you,  but  he  was  by  far  the  prettiest 
baby,  and  his  health  is  very  good.  No  doubt 
your  advanced  education  makes  you  think  me 
old-fashioned  and  foolish,  but  I  always  have 
thought,  and  I  always  shall  think,  that  a  mother's 
chief  duty  is  to  attend  to  her  children's  health." 

Bertie  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  mother  : 

*'  So  do  I,  mother  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  taught  us  all  to  respect  your  views.  You 
have  shown  us  in  the  most  practical  way  the 
value  of  good  health." 
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Mrs.  Eavensliaw  was  appeased,  and  said  with 
a  smile  : 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  the  longer  you  live  the  more 
you  will  learn  the  value  of  a  fine  constitution. 
It  is  the  best  endowment  a  parent  has  to  bestow. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  those  poor  children  that 
nobody  knows  an}i:hing  about  are  better  out  of 
the  world  than  in  it." 

"  Mother,"  said  Bertie  with  a  shiver,  "  don't 
talk  like  that !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  them  so 
cold,  and  white,  and  then  shut  up  in  coffins  and 
buried.  The  terror  of  it  keeps  me  awake  at 
night." 

"  Bertie  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  It  is  not  you  that  these  things 
will  happen  to  ;  it  is  to  the  body  only." 

"  I  know,  mother,  I  know  everything  that  I 
ought  to  think  and  believe.  But  just  now,  you 
see,  my  body  and  I  are  so  united.  I  don't  know 
an}^hing  about  my  body,  and  yet  we  are  close  and 
happy  friends.  We  walk,  and  run,  and  see,  and 
hear,  and  sleep  together.  I  dream  of  flying,  and 
that  is  more  delightful  than  anything,  even  than 
riding.  I  always  in  my  sleep  hope  that  I  shall 
remember  the  trick  of  it.  When  I  think  of  Mr. 
Tredwen's  children,  and  of  dear  Nora,  I  can't 
help  being  sorry.     The   happy  bond  is  broken, 

N  2 
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the  body  has  perished,  and  what  has  the  poor 
soul  got  to  serve  it  ?  If  it  wants  the  body  as  it 
does  in  life,  and  if  all  its  welfare  and  so  much 
of  its  happiness  depend  on  the  body,  as  you  tell 
me 

"  My  dear  Bertie,  I  have  never  told  you  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  and  I  am  very  much  shocked, 
very  much  indeed  !  Dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to 
ashes  ;  the  body  to  the  earth,  and  the  soul  to  the 
Creator.  That  is  what  I  have  told  you ;  and  it 
is  quite  enough  for  you  to  know." 

Bertie  sat  with  both  hands  clasped  on  her 
knees,  looking  into  her  mother's  face,  and  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw  thought  it  well  to  change  the  topic 
of  conversation. 

"  Your  father  wrote  to  tell  you  that  Lady 
Frampton  called  at  Norlands  on  her  way  to 
Salisbury." 

"  Yes  :  "  said  Bertie,  "  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
it." 

"  She  came  on  her  son's  behalf,"  continued 
Mrs.  Ravenshaw,  "  and  begged  us  to  use  our 
influence  with  you." 

"  She  is  a  very  strange  woman  : "  said  Bertie, 
hastily.  "You  know,  mother  dear,  that  I  can 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her  son." 

"  Really,  Bertie,  you  have  got  so  into  the  habit 
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of  refusing  gentlemen,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will 
carry  the  thing  too  far.  Here  is  a  baronet, 
young,  wealthy,  and  very  much  in  love  with  you. 
He  is  an  only  child,  and  his  widowed  mother  is 
ready  to  go  on  her  knees — " 

"  She  has  o;iven  her  son  evervthino;  he 
ever  cried  for  : "  interrupted  Bertie,  laughing  : 
"  she  told  me  so  ;  and  now  he  is  cr^^no;  for  a 
wife.  It  is  only  a  spoilt  boy's  passing  fancy. 
Sir  Eichard  is  weak,  vain,  indolent,  selfish — " 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear,  if  you  please  I "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Eavenshaw.  "  I  am  truly  grieved 
to  find  that  a  child  of  mine  can  be  so  un- 
charitable and  censorious.  Don't  think  that  I 
w^ant  you  to  marry  Sir  Eichard.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  it  is  possible  to  stoop  and 
pick  up  nothing." 

"  Now,  mother  :  "  laughed  Bertie,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  neck,  "  I  have 
got  you  all  to  myself,  and  you  are  not  to  be 
oracular  and  sententious,  and  we  won't  talk  about 
marrying.  Let  us  make  a  plan  for  to-morrow. 
Choose  a  drive." 

"  I  will  go  an}'^^here  you  wish:"  replied  the 
mother  rather  coldly. 

"  Then  please  let  us  drive  to  Upton,  and  see 
poor  little  Teddy." 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

MOTHER  AND   DAUGHTER. 

The  little  society  in  Minster  was  speedily 
aware  of  Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  arrival  ;  and  she  re- 
ceived so  many  visits  on  the  following  day  that 
it  was  not  until  nearly  five  o'clock  that  she  and 
Bertie  set  out  for  their  drive. 

Bertie  was  well  satisfied.  She  saw  not  only 
that  her  mother  was  gratified  by  her  reception  in 
Minster,  but  also  that  she  had  produced  a  favour- 
able impression,  and  would  be  spoken  of  with 
kindly  appreciation.  There  was  something  in 
the  relation  of  this  mother  and  daughter  that 
appealed  strongly  to  the  generous  and  chivalrous 
feelings  of  those  who  had  seen  them  together. 

Bertie  had  not  forgotten  the  insinuations  of 
the  managing  ladies,  the  agony  of  undefined 
apprehension  which  they  had  caused  her  ;  she 
had  not  forgotten  the  faithful  love  of  the  friends 
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who  had  rallied  round  her,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  explained  rumours  and  trium- 
phantly refuted  slander.  She  thought  over  a 
long,  quiet  talk  with  her  uncle  Harmer,  and 
again  felt  her  heart  beat  quick  as  it  did  when 
he  told  her  of  her  mother's  sudden  and  passion- 
ate resolve  not  to  be  separated  from  the  man  she 
loved,  to  comply  ^ith  his  request,  meet  him  in 
Paris,  be  married  there,  and  live  abroad  for  two 
or  three  years  until  his  father's  anger  had  sub- 
sided. She  remembered  the  account  of  her 
mother  kneeling  before  this  uncle  and  clinging 
to  him  until  he  pelded,  promised  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  take  her  to 
Paris.  That  was  really  her  own  mother,  the 
same  mother  who  had  become  prudent  and  cii'- 
cumspect ;  and  it  was  this  mother  of  hers  who 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  unfavourable  com- 
ment by  the  managing  ladies.  AVhat  would  she 
say  and  do  if  she  suspected  it  ?  Bertie  felt  that 
she  herself  would  die  of  shame  if  her  mother 
ever  heard  of  it.  She  was  resolved  to  watch  her 
and  be  with  her,  and  keep  away  any  one  who 
was  a  malignant  or  merely  an  idle  gossip.  And 
then  sprang  up  a  strong  desire  that  her  mother 
should  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was 
awake  nearly  all  the  first  night  after  her  arrival, 
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trying  to  understand  her  mother's  character  : 
thinking  over  the  good  things  she  had  done,  the 
pleasure  she  had  given  to  others,  her  judicious 
management  of  so  large  a  household,  the  manner 
in  which  she  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  husband  and  children  in  spite  of  great  di- 
versity of  taste  and  even  of  aims.  Whenever 
points  that  were  disadvantageous  occurred  to  her 
she  said  over  some  words  that  Professor  Nicholl 
had  once  addressed  to  her :  "  Aim  to  attain 
objectivity  of  tone,  to  understand  people  as 
they  are,  and  pass  no  judgment  upon  them." 

"  If  I  can  only  understand  my  mother  as  she 
is,"  thought  Bertie,  "  I  can  help  other  people  to 
see  her  true  character."  Born  of  this  desire 
came  on  the  following  day  an  alert  attention  to 
every  word  uttered  by  her  mother,  an  eager 
solicitude  with  regard  to  the  effect  it  might 
produce,  a  sweet  wistful  look  into  the  face  of  the 
person  with  whom  her  mother  spoke,  which  dis- 
armed criticism,  if  any  such  was  intended,  and 
surrounded  mother  and  daughter  with  a  host  of 
champions. 

No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was  gratified 
by  her  reception.  Sir  Bartle  Fossey  had  praised 
her  daughter  and  admired  her  horses  ;  hadn't 
seen  such  horses  in  Minster  for  many  a  day ;  had 
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noticed  them  the  previous  morning  when  he  was 
at  the  station  as  they  were  being  taken  out  of  the 
horse-box,  didn't  know  whose  they  coukl  be  ;  but 
why  not  have  brought  something  fit  for  Miss 
Ravenshaw  to  ride  ?  She  had  as  elegant  a  seat 
as  any  woman  in  Minster,  and  he  really  felt  for 
her  when  he  saw  her  on  some  wretched  hack. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  claim  upon  her  and  her 
parents,  and  he  knew  Lady  Fossey  was  going 
to  try  and  persuade  them  to  spend  a  week  at 
Tremayne. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  said  she  could  not 
help  it ;  her  husband  would  blame  her,  but  she 
must  really  tell  Sir  Bartle  a  secret.  Mr.  Raven- 
shaw^ was  not  a  man  who  could  receive  benefits 
and  make  no  return,  and  when  his  daughter  left 
he  was  going  to  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  St. 
Mary's. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Bartle.  "  Why 
doesn't  he  do  it  now  ?  He'll  be  too  late  if  he 
waits  much  longer  !  " 

Lady  Fossey  now  advanced  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw,  and  Sir  Bartle  walked  about  the 
room  with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets 
and  a  strong  inclination  to  whistle  ;  which 
he  with  difiiculty  and  not  always  successfully 
subdued. 
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"  I  say,  we  must  talk  tliat  matter  over  : "  he 
added  as  he  said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  : 
"  or  he'll  be  too  late." 

Bertie  gave  a  look  of  inquiry,  but  was  soon 
engrossed  by  Principal  EUice.  He  spent  a  few 
minutes  with  her  mother,  said  a  few  words 
Bertie  would  never  forget,  and  which  brought 
the  bright  colour  to  her  brow  and  neck  ;  and 
announced  a  visit  from  his  sister  and  Miss 
Crayston  in  half  an  hour.  Then  followed  pro- 
fessors and  their  wives,  two  or  three  students 
whose  friends  were  known  to  the  Kavenshaws, 
and  Philip  le  Mesurier.  Bertie  had  kept  close 
to  her  mother's  side,  and  had  gained  confidence 
as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was 
delighted  to  find  Bertie  had  so  many  friends, 
and  was  so  well  thought  of.  She  said  it  simply 
and  naturally,  and  showed  her  pleasure  in  a 
genuine,  unaffected  manner  :  "  All  my  girls 
must  come  to  St.  Mary's,  one  after  the  other," 
she  said,  "  if  Miss  Crayston  will  only  take  them. 
We  think  Bertie  very  much  improved,  both  in 
mind  and  manners." 

Philip  Horton,  who  happened  to  be  standing- 
near,  exchanged  a  glance  with  Bertie,  and  the 
young  people  smiled,  but  the  elders  seemed  to 
understand   Mrs.    Eavenshaw,    and   to   think  it 
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quite  natural  she  should  be  pleased  T\ith  her 
daughter's  improvement. 

Meanwhile  for  an  hour  the  coachman  drove 
gently  up  and  down  the  High  Street  waiting 
for  his  mistress.  Mrs.  Ravenshaw's  was  the  first 
\dctoria  that  had  been  seen  in  Minster  ;  it 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  elegant  Httle 
carriage  and  fine  horses  were  "  on  show,"  as  Miss 
le  Mesurier  contemptuously  remarked.  When  at 
last  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  and  her  daughter  left  the 
hotel  and  drove  rapidly  away,  several  persons 
who  had  been  loiterino;  in  the  street  aoTeed  that 
they  w^ere  well  worth  waiting  for. 

"  See,  mother,  those  are  the  University  build- 
ings, all  that  block  on  three  sides  of  the  square ; 
Professor  AValmsley's  house  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  that  side  door  is  where  we  enter, 
we  girls." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  St.  Mary's  was  on  a 

hiur' 

"So  it  is,  mother ;  but  don't  you  know  we 
attend  geometry  classes  in  the  University  ? 
"I  think  I  did  hear  something  about  it." 
"  Now^  we  shall  go  up  the  hill,  and  pass  first 
of  all  Mr.  Cookson's  ;  oh,  no  !  first  of  all  you 
will  see  the  Abbey,  where  Principal  Ellice  lives  ; 
there,  to  the  left,  all  covered  with  ivy,  do  you  see  ?" 
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"  I  see ;  but  don't  point,  my  dear.  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  throwing  your  arms  about." 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  only  just  lifted  my 
finger  ;  but  I  won't  point  if  you  will  look.  In 
two  minutes  we  shall  come  to  Mr.  Brownlow's 
and  Mr.  Nicholl's ;  you  will  see  Mrs.  Brownlow 
at  the  window  with  her  boy.  She  is  so  proud 
of  him." 

"  I  suppose  so.  People  with  one  child  gener- 
ally are  proud  of  it." 

"  Look,  look,  mother  !  isn't  he  a  beauty  ? " 

"  A  very  fine  child ;  and  the  mother  is  a 
pretty  woman.  I  like  her  better  than  I  expected. 
I  thought  her  manners  this  afternoon  very 
pleasing." 

As  they  slowly  ascended  the  steep  hill 
towards  St.  Mary's,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  talked  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  said  she  had  never 
met  so  many  new  people  in  one  day,  but  she  also 
acknowleged  that  she  had  not  seen  one  person  to 
whom  she  was  indifferent. 

"  See,  mother,  see  !  "  exclaimed  Bertie,  "  we  are 
close  to  St.  Mary's.  This  is  the  dear  old  house  ; 
and  those  are  the  class-rooms ;  all  those  windows 
without  curtains ;  the  other  part  where  the 
shutters  are  closed  is  the  boarding-house,  Miss 
Flint's.     Do  let  us  stop  at  the  College.    I  cannot 
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pass  the  door.  Tom,  you  must  stop  a  minute, 
please !  There  is  Mrs.  Gibson  looking  out  of 
the  window.  ^Irs.  Gibson,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  speak  to  my  mother." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  excite  yourself  :  "  said 
Mrs.  Kavenshaw.  "  The  position  is  good.  Yes, 
it  certainly  is  good  ;  the  air  is  very  fine  when 
you  get  to  this  height,  but  the  house  is  common- 
place, ugly  I  should  say,  and  a  long  way  from  the 
town,  much  too  far  away  for  girls  who  have  to 
walk  daily  in  all  weathers.  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs. 
Gibson  ?  I  am  o;lad  to  see  vou.  Mv  dauohter 
has  often  spoken  of  you,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  attention  to  her." 

^Irs.  Ravenshaw  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  put  a  sovereign  into  Mrs.  Gibson's  hand, 
and  said  : 

"  You  mav  drive  on,  Tom  ;  "  lea  vino-  Mrs. 
Gibson  with  the  impression  that  she  had  never 
seen  such  an  open-handed,  free-spoken,  handsome 
lady  in  her  life. 

They  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  horses 
started  forward,  the  fresh  wind  blew  from  the 
sea,  and  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  drew  a  shawl  round 
her.  Bertie  felt  as  if  she  could  not  sit  still  but 
must  run,  fly,  leap ;  get  forward  in  a  single 
bound.     She  was  already  at  Upton  in  thought ; 
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she  was  on  the  downs ;  in  the  wood ;  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Oliver  Tredwen ;   she  saw  him  : 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  tapping  her 
arm,  "  I  have  asked  you  the  same  question  three 
times.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

Bertie  started  and  looked  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  then  said  : 

''  Who  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tredwen,  to  be  sure.  He  is  the  person 
I  am  talking  about.  You  told  your  father  he 
had  left  Upton,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  went  to  Paris  ;  but  I  hear  that  he  is  now 
in  Vienna." 

"  Who  has  charge  of  the  child  ?  " 

"  Hawkins  has  returned,  she  was  in  quarantine 
for  a  month." 

"  That  abominable  woman  he  told  me  about  ?  " 

"  The  same.  See,  there  they  are  in  the  road. 
That  is  Upton  Manor,  that  big  place  among  the 
trees.  We  are  close  to  the  north  lodge.  Teddy  is 
with  Susan,  the  under  nurse  ;  I  am  glad  of  that." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Ravenshaw 
told  the  nurse  that  she  would  take  up  the  little 
boy,  and  he  might  go  with  them  for  a  short 
drive. 

"  Mrs.  Hawkins  said  we  was  to  be  in  by  half 
past  five." 
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"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Eavensliaw  ;  "  tell 
her  I  mil  leave  him  at  the  door  in  good  time." 

''  Ain't  it  cold  for  'im  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  shawls  :  "  said  Mrs.  Raven- 
shaw  and  they  drove  away  ;  leaving  Susan  in 
some  anxiety  as  to  what  nurse  might  say,  since 
she  would  be  sure  to  hear  that  Miss  Ravenshaw 
was  in  the  carriage.  Bertie  had  jumped  out, 
taken  up  Teddy,  kissed  him,  lifted  him  into  the 
carriage,  and  was  holding  him  in  her  arms, 
wrapped  in  a  soft  warm  shawl. 

"  He  is  all  right,  mother :  "  said  Bertie,  as 
the  horses  sprang  forward.  ''  Give  him  a  kiss, 
poor  little  man." 

But  Teddy  hid  his  face  on  her  shoulder,  and 
would  not  turn  towards  the  large  lady,  who  on 
her  part  took  no  notice  of  him. 

Something  had  annoyed  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  ; 
somethino^  that  she  was  about  to  remark  to 
Bertie,  and  had  refrained  from  saying  ;  some- 
thing that  the  first  glance  at  the  child  revealed, 
and  that  was  fading  away  and  getting  more  and 
more  imperceptible,  as  she  watched  him  on  her 
daughter's  knee. 

"  I  don't  call  him  a  pretty  child,  and  he  seems 
to  be  very  peevish  and  irritable  ;  bilious,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  as  foolishly  fed  as  he  is  dressed." 
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She  added  after  a  pause  :  "A  big  boy  like  that  in 
petticoats  !  " 

"  You  will  see  many  Cornish  men  with  black 
hair  and  sallow  complexion,"  replied  Bertie,  ''  and 
they  have  very  good  health.  My  opinion  is  that 
these  children  are  related  to  Mr.  Tredwen,  poor 
little  orphans  who  have  a  claim  upon  him.  He 
is  just  the  man  to  recognise  a  claim  and  a  duty, 
and  to  take  a  burden  upon  himself  and  bear  it 
without  a  murmur  or  a  word  of  regret." 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  listened  in  silence,  and  Bertie 
continued  : 

"  The  elder  children  were  fair  ;  very  lively  and 
restless,  poor  little  things.  Teddy  is  not  at  all 
like  them,  and  there  is  a  Tredwen  look  about 
him  ;   I  think  he  must  belong  to  the  family." 

"  Very  likely  : "  acquiesced  Mrs.  Ravenshaw, 
and  she  spoke  so  coldly  that  Bertie  perceived 
something  was  wrong.  She  did  not  know  what 
it  could  be,  but  by  way  of  making  her  mother 
forget  any  trifling  annoyance,  she  told  her  all 
that  she  had  heard  through  Mrs.  Nicholl  and 
others  of  the  outbreak  of  fever  at  Trebarwith ; 
the  losses  in  the  Carter  family,  and  the  deaths  of 
Teddy's  brother  and  his  two  sisters.  She  re- 
counted her  meeting  with  Mr.  Tredwen  on  the 
clifl",  and  told  her  mother  that  on  the  way  home 
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she  would  point  out  the  gate  where  he  stood. 
She  said  nothing  about  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  : 

"  AYell,  well,  it  must  have  been  a  heavy 
affliction  :  "  she  acknowledged. 

She  looked  dowTi  at  Teddy  ;  he  was  sitting  at 
their  feet  sucking  sweeties,  which  Bertie  had 
judiciously  provided  for  him,  and  playing  T\'ith 
a  woolly  sheep.  He  had  grown  familiar  with 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw's  appearance,  and  when  she 
looked  at  him  he  held  up  the  sheep  and  laughed. 

Thereupon  she  lifted  him  to  her  knee  and 
kept  him  there,  until,  on  their  return,  passing 
through  the  lodge  gates  and  driving  along  an 
avenue  of  fine  trees  they  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  Upton  House. 

Hawkins  had  prepared  several  very  imperti- 
nent speeches  with  which  to  greet  and  reprove 
Miss  Eavenshaw ;  but  when  she  saw  the  lady 
who  held  Teddy  in  her  arms  she  retreated,  and, 
calling  Susan,  bade  her  bring  the  child  to  the 
nursery,  and  be  cpiick  about  it. 

The  butler  advanced,  sapng  that  he  had  got 
tea  ready,  and  hoped  the  ladies  would  take  some. 
They  might  like  to  see  some  of  the  pictures 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Tredwen  Court,  and 
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the  carved  oak  in  the  library  was  considered  very 
good. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  hesitated.  The  fine  grounds 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  the  im- 
posing structure  before  her,  made  her  wish  to  see 
more  ;  and  yet  she  was  not  quite  wilhng  to  gratify 
her  curiosity. 

"  You  look  tired,  mother  : "  said  Bertie,  in  a 
low  tone  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  would  like  a  cup  of 
tea." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  nurse  :  "  replied  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw  :  "  and  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Tredwen 
would  wish  it.  I  never  saw  a  gentleman's  child 
so  neglected.  No,  leave  him  with  me ; "  this 
was  said  to  the  maid  who  stepped  forward  to 
take  Teddy  from  her  arms ;  '^  leave  him  with 
me,  and  tell  Hawkins  I  want  to  speak  to  her. 
Yes,  my  dear  : "  turning  to  Bertie,  who  had  put  a 
question  to  her ;  "  you  can  walk  in  the  garden 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  followed  the  butler  into  a 
morning-room,  separated  by  glass  doors  from  a 
large  conservatory,  where  azaleas  stood  tier 
above  tier,  masses  of  brilliant  colour.  Still 
holding  Teddy  in  her  arms  she  walked  towards 
the  conservatory,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and   their  arrangement.      Turning  to  a 
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window  at  the  side,  opening  on  a  spacious  lawn 
where  tulip-trees  and  Spanish  chestnuts  stood 
with  buds  just  bursting  into  leaf,  she  saw  Bertie 
pass,  who  kissed  her  hand  and  went  smiling 
onwards. 

There  is  a  certain  hill  in  the  Manor  grounds 
known  as  Upton  Mount,  or  simply  the  Mount. 
From  it  you  look  towards  Minster,  can  descr}^ 
the  towers  of  the  old  cathedral,  the  ruined  castle 
stretching  out  over  the  bay,  the  glitter  of  roofs 
in  the  city,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Cornish  sea, 
and  the  long  sweep  of  cliff  where  Bertie  and 
Miss  Crayston  were  so  often  to  be  seen,  and 
sometimes  to  be  met.  Bertie  had  often  heard  it 
described,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  to  cross  the 
lawn,  follow  the  path  leading  to  the  kitchen 
garden  with  its  lofty  walls,  pass  through  a  door 
hung  with  ivy,  emerge  on  broken  land  over- 
grown with  bramble,  gorse,  and  heather,  find  a 
winding-path  and  keep  up  the  hill.  All  this  she 
did,  and  arrived  almost  breathless  at  the  summit. 
Yes,  there  was  the  seat,  this  was  the  very  spot 
she  had  longed  to  see.  She  sat  do^\Ti  and  looked, 
not  at  the  prospect,  which  was  really  very  fine,  but 
towards  the  cliff  where  Oliver  Tredwen  had  said 
that  he  could  sometimes  see  her  walking.  Some- 
thing was  moving  there  now,  a  mere  speck  as  it 
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appeared  ;  so  undefined  at  that  distance  tliat  she 
could  not  distinguish  if  it  was  man  or  woman, 
sheep  or  dog.  It  was  a  mere  nothing,  and  yet  it 
brought  a  flood  of  tender  thoughts  and  memories. 
She  sat  with  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  eyes 
that  received  impressions  from  without,  but  did 
not  seek  for  them.  Eight  opposite  to  her  the 
sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  would  shortly  set  over 
the  sea.  She  saw  it  though  she  did  not  look 
upon  it,  and  she  heard  approaching  footsteps  ; 
steps  taken  hastily  by  some  one  forcing  aside 
bramble  and  bush.  "  Come  to  fetch  me  : "  she 
thought,  as  she  rose  reluctantly,  and  looking 
once  more  to  the  cliff,  prepared  to  go  back  to  the 
house.  But  when  she  turned,  she  started,  changed 
colour,  and  trembling,  sat  down  again  ;  for  it  was 
Oliver  Tredwen  who  was  close  to  her  ;  it  was  he 
who,  losing  all  self-control  at  this  unexpected 
meeting,  was  kneeling  before  her,  holding  her 
hands,  pressing  them  to  his  lips.  Who  can  tell 
what  words  were  said  ?  Everything,  nothing  ! 
There  were  sighs  and  tears  and  smiles,  and  then 
they  were  standing  together  side  by  side,  Oliver 
Tredwen  looked  at  her. 

"  You  love  me  and  you  are  happy  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  and  caught  Bertie  in  his  arms. 

Time  passed,  the  sun  had  set,  the  sea  was  grey. 
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and  the  wind  blew  towards  them.  Oliver  drew 
Bertie  closer  to  his  side  : 

"It  is  too  cold  for  you,"  he  said ;  "  and  per- 
haps now  I  may  allow  myself  to  ask  how  you 
come  to  be  here." 

"  My  mother  is  in  your  house  waiting  for  me  :  " 
Bertie  replied,  in  a  very  perturbed  tone  ;  she 
could  not  easily  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
life,  and  trembled  as  if  Oliver  had  overwhelmed 
her  with  a  douche  of  cold  water  when  he  asked 
such  a  commonplace  question. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  from  the  Mount 
and  back  through  the  garden  towards  the  house. 
Their  progress  was  but  slow.  He  was  impelled 
to  go  towards  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  but  with  this 
beautiful  Bertie  by  his  side,  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  how  could  a  man  be  expected 
to  hurry  forward  to  what  must  be  separation  ? 

He  obtained  from  Bertie  yet  another  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  love,  and  a  confession  that  her 
thoughts  were  with  him  and  him  only  as  she 
sat  upon  the  Mount.  These  two  lovers  had  not 
gone  one  step  in  advance  or  bestowed  one 
thought  backward  upon  any  period  previous  to 
their  meeting  that  day.  They  told  each  other 
again  and  again  what  they  thought  and  felt  at 
that  particular  moment,  and  were  both  oblivious 
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as  to  all  tlie  past  and  future  of  their  lives. 
Oliver  said  that  he  had  been  riding  rapidly  home 
when  he  happened  to  look  at  the  Mount ;  he 
saw  some  one  walk  towards  the  seat,  did  not 
know  what  it  was  that  he  thought,  but  knew 
that  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  was  making 
his  way  to  the  Mount  before  he  was  well  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  not  intended  to 
tell  Bertie  of  his  love,  did  not  think  he  should 
have  dared  to  do  so  if  he  had  not  been  surprised 
into  a  declaration  by  finding  her  upon  the  Mount 
which  had  long  been  sacred  to  her.  Bertie  blushed 
and  listened,  and  confessed  that  she  also  had  been 
surprised  into  an  avowal,  but  had  loved  him 
always  ;  and  then  they  began  again  and  told  the 
same  story,  always  with  the  same  result. 

A  voice  was  heard  calling  Bertie. 

"It  is  my  mother  : "  said  the  young  girl ;  "  I 
had  forgotten  ;  please  let  us  go  to  her  at  once." 

They  walked  hand  in  hand,  in  silence,  and 
emerging  on  the  lawn,  met  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

At  the  sight  of  them  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  stood 
still,  and  words  failed  her.  There  was  no  need 
of  any  explanation,  the  situation  explained  itself. 
This  was  an  accepted  lover  who  was  leading  her 
child  towards  her ;  at  the  very  time  that  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  she  was  agitated  by  a 
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recent  passage-at-arms  with  an  imjjudent  woman 
who  had  charge  of  this  man's  adopted  child. 

However,  something  had  to  be  said  by 
somebody,  and  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  commenced 
rather  angrily : 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  in  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Tredwen." 

^'  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I  am  :  " 
he  replied.  "  Urgent  business  brought  me  home. 
I  thought,"  and  he  smiled,  "  that  it  was  trouble-' 
some  and  might  be  painful;  but  you  see,"  and 
he  lowered  his  yoice  and  took  Bertie's  hand  in 
both  his  own,  "  what  I  have  gained,  and — " 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  did  not  want  to  hear  any 
more.  This  man  might  be  a  very  eligible  son- 
in-law.  He  had  a  fine  house,  a  large  estate, 
plenty  of  money  ;  there  might  be  nothing  against 
him.  No  mother  of  marriageable  daughters  would 
pass  a  hasty  judgment  on  such  a  man.  xlt  the 
same  time  what  she  had  heard  from  the  nurse 
had  excited  and  irritated  her ;  and  few  things 
could  have  annoyed  her  more  than  at  that  very 
moment  to  meet  Bertie  and  ^Ir.  Tredwen  walking 
hand  in  hand. 

"  Now  Mr.  Tredwen,"  she  exclaimed  hastily, 
"  pray  don't  say  another  word.  Bertie  is  her 
father's    child.      I    always   tell   Mr.    Eavenshaw 
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Bertie  is  his  child.  He  has  arranged  everything 
for  her  ;  leaving  home,  and  coming  to  college, 
it  is  all  his  work.  I  must  beg  you  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Eavenshaw,  I  must  indeed.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything.  You  must  really  wait  and  talk  to 
her  father." 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  spoke  quickly.  Bertie  saw 
her  flushed  cheeks,  remembered  the  interview 
with  Hawkins  and  partly  divined  the  cause 
of  her  mother's  present  annoyance.  She  gently 
put  aside  Oliver's  detaining  hands  and  went  to 
her  side. 

"Mother,  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it  long 
before  I  see  my  father  : "  she  said,  blushing  ; 
"  but  there  is  no  hurry,  and  I  am  so  sorry 
to  have  kept  you  waiting.  I  see  that  you  are 
tired." 

"  You  won't  be  hard  upon  me,  Mrs.  Ea- 
venshaw : "  said  Mr.  Tredwen,  taking  her  hand, 
"  and  you  are  not  to  make  me  over  to  any 
one  else.  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  like  Bertie,  I 
cannot  wait  for  Mr.  Eavenshaw's  arrival,  you 
must  give  me  a  word  of  approval  and  a  little 
encouragement." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  a  reply  that  certainly  was  not  com- 
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promising.  She  was  mollified,  however,  both 
by  Bertie's  address  and  Mr.  Tredwen's  appeal ; 
and  there  was  so  much  of  yielding  in  the 
"  We  shall  see ! "  that  the  lovers  thanked 
her  with  effusion,  as  if  vision  was  to  be  exer- 
cised exclusively  for  their  benefit  and  in  their 
interest. 

"  Haye  you  had  any  tea  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Tredwen. 

"  Tea  !  why  I  have  been  waiting  for  Bertie 
more  than  an  hour,  until  I  began  to  get  quite 
uneasy.  Your  servant  had  tea  prepared  when 
we  brought  Teddy  back  from  his  drive,  and  Bertie 
was  to  join  me  in  ten  minutes." 

"  How  good  of  you  to  take  that  little  fellow 
with  you  :  "  said  Mr.  Tredwen  ;  "  you  will  come 
in  and  have  tea,  will  you  not  ?  You  must  really 
grant  me  an  interview  before  you  leave  ! " 

"  I  think  not ;  it  is  very  late : "  replied 
Mrs.  Ravenshaw.  "  The  sun  is  already  set,  and 
I  should  not  like  to  drive  home  in  the  dark. 
The  horses  have  not  got  over  the  railway 
journey.  They  are  very  nervous  and  fidgety 
even  by  daylight." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  facts  which  you  ought 
to  know,  and  which  I  ought  to  tell  without 
delay ; "    said    Mr.    Tredwen,    approaching    and 
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speaking  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone  :  "  I  trust  you 
will  hear  me  this  evening." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  think  it  will  be  better 
to  wait  a  little  : "  replied  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  who 
rapidly  decided  that  if  there  was  a  mystery 
which  required  explanation  she  would  not 
receive  Bertie's  lover  at  the  hotel ;  and  that 
it  would  compromise  her  less  to  listen  to  him  in 
his  own  house. 

"  I  will  order  fresh  tea  for  you :  "  said  Mr. 
Tredwen  springing  forward. 

They  saw  him  enter  the  house,  and  Bertie  and 
her  mother  followed  slowly  and  in  silence  to  the 
morning  room.  They  were  standing  before  the 
conservatory  when  Mr.  Tredwen  hastily  entered, 
said  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  which 
required  an  immediate  answer,  and  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  hurry  to  the  railway 
station  without  a  moment's  delay.  He  expected 
to  be  back  in  half  an  hour  at  the  very  latest, 
but  hoped  the  ladies  would  excuse  him,  take  tea, 
and  wait  until  his  return. 

A  very  pathetic  look  from  Bertie,  and  a 
natural  wish  to  hear  Mr.  Tredwen's  story  and 
unravel  the  mystery  of  this  extraordinary  visit 
to  Minster  at  such  a  time,  induced  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw to  consent  to  adopt  the  course  suggested. 
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Tea  was  brought,  and  at  Bertie's  request  some 
biscuits  for  Teddy,  together  with  the  little  fellow 
himself 

"  Teddy's  doin'  away  wiz  zoo  :  "  said  the  little 
fellow.  "  Nurse  is  naughty,  Teddy  doesn't  love 
her." 


CHAPTEE  XLY. 

RIVAL    POWERS. 

A  LAMP  was  burning  upon  the  tea-table  near 
which  Bertie  sat.  Teddy  was  in  her  lap,  leaning 
back,  with  his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  and 
playing  sleepily  with  her  chain  and  watch,  and 
little  gold  pencil. 

"  I  sink  a  dustman  tummin  :  "  said  Teddy. 

"  What  does  the  child  mean  by  the  dustman  ? 
Is  that  what  he  calls  Mr.  Tredwen  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  who  had  left  the  tea-table,  and  was 
in  the  conservatory. 

"  No,  no ;  the  dustman  comes  with  a  cart  full 
of  sleepy  children,  doesn't  he,  Teddy  ?  " 

"  Ess  ;  "  replied  Teddy,  sitting  up.  The  lamp 
cast  a  bright  light  upon  the  little  group  near 
the  table,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  was  in  gloom. 
The  outline  of  trees  in  the  garden,  and  the  j)ale 
sky  above  them  which  Bertie  had  watched  as  her 
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mother  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  had 
faded  into  darkness,  and  the  windows  were  ob- 
long black  patches,  against  which  shrubs  and 
creepers  were  tossed  by  the  vdnd. 

Teddy  sat  upright  upon  Bertie's  knee,  and 
looked  about  him.  He  was  attracted  towards 
one  of  the  windows,  and  watched  it  intently. 
He  shrugged  his  little  shoulders  to  his  ears,  and 
stretching  out  one  arm,  pointed  to  it  with  a 
hiss-s-s-s,  as  if  he  was  teasing  some  animal. 

"  Don't  do  that,  my  dear  :  "  said  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw.     ''  If  it's  pussy,  you  mustn't  tease  her." 

Teddy  was  c[uiet  for  a  moment,  and  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  coming  towards  Bertie,  said  : 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  Bertie  ? " 

''  You  know  everything,  mother  : "  replied 
Bertie    as    her  head  drooped. 

"  Why  I  know  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw angrily,  "  except  that  I  am  waiting  here 
in  the  most  unaccountable  way  just  to  please 
you  and  Mr.  Treclwen." 

"  Hiss-s-s — s-s-s —  !  "  said  Teddy,  pointing  to 
the  mndow. 

"  Do,  pray,  send  that  child  to  bed,  Bertie;  he 
makes  me  quite  nervous.  If  you  can't  keep  him 
quiet,  let  him  go  !  " 

Bertie  rose  to  ring  the  beU,  and  in  so  doing 
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approached  the  window.  Teddy  clung  to  her 
dress  as  she  walked,  cried  out,  and  hid  his 
face  ;  and  Bertie,  as  she  passed  the  window, 
saw  pressed  close  against  the  glass,  and  white 
with  the  j)i'essure,  a  woman's  face,  wild  and 
fierce,  with  bright  eyes. 

"  Look,  mother,  look  !  "  she  called. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  already  seen  the  face, 
and  she  saw  the  form  of  a  woman  spring  back 
into  the  gloom  of  the  darkness.  She  rang  the 
bell  sharply,  and  when  it  was  answered,  said  that 
she  wished  to  return  to  Minster  immediately, 
and  that  nurse  might  come  for  Master  Teddy. 

"  Won't  you  wait  a  little  longer  ? "  pleaded 
Bertie. 

"  I  have  waited  far  too  long  already.  You 
know  how  I  hate  mystery  and  secrets,  and  all 
that  romantic  nonsense,  and  women  peeping  in 
at  windows  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
my  life  !  As  to  a  housekeeper,  she  can't  be 
worth  her  salt  to  allow  rooms  to  get  into  such 
a  condition,  and  not  to  keep  the  servants 
indoors." 

"  I  expect  it  was  a  tramp,  mother  ;  I  saw  that 
she  had  a  bonnet  or  hat  pushed  back  off  her 
head." 

"  Well,  whatever  she  was,  and  whatever  she 
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had  on,  I  am  going  home.  We  have  waited 
more  than  an  hour,  and  I  am  sure  your  father 
will  be  vexed  at  our  waiting  at  alL  If  I  had 
knowTL  you  were  going  to  meet  Mr.  Tredwen  I 
would  not  have  come  near  the  place." 

"  Mother  :  "  protested  Bertie  :  "  you  surely  can- 
not imagine  that  I  had  any  idea  we  should  see  Mr. 
Tredwen.  I  believed  him  to  be  in  Vienna,  and 
it  was  our  unexpected  meeting  that  brought  it 
all  about.  He  was  as  much  surprised  to  find  me 
at  Upton  as  I  was  to  see  that  he  had  returned." 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  my  dear  ;  we  T\ill  leave  at 
once." 

Bertie  did  not  reply.  She  had  taken  Teddy 
into  her  arms,  and  his  sleepy  head  was  resting 
on  her  shoulder.  She  stood  silent,  wondering  if 
it  was  possible  that  her  mother  could  think  she 
was  deceiving  her. 

A  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall ;  voices,  angTy 
and  loud,  and  a  woman's  voice  high  above  all. 
The  sound  drew  nearer,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
must  be  persons  close  to  the  door.  For  one 
moment,  as  Bertie  stood  blanched  and  sick  ^ith 
sudden  terror,  the  voices  were  hushed,  and  only 
the  pressure  against  the  door  and  rapid  scuffling 
of  feet  indicated  that  outside  of  it  a  struo-oie 
was  going  on.     Suddenly  it  was  flung  open,  and 
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a  woman  entered.  Bertie  recognised  the  face 
which  she  had  seen  for  a  moment  at  the  window, 
white  and  drawn  with  anger,  with  rings  of  short 
bright  curling  hair  tossed  high  upon  the  head. 

"  Leave  the  room,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
butler,  "  and  send  Hawkins  immediately." 

"  'Tain't  no  fault  o'  mine,  ma'am : "  said  the 
man  to  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  ;  "  the  gardener  found 
this  woman  skulking  amongst  the  bushes,  and 
he  came  to  me  about  her ;  she  insisted  on  coming 
in.     I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  her  out." 

"  Leave  the  room  :  "  repeated  the  intruder,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  tossed  aside  her  hat  and  mantle, 
threw  them  on  a  chair,  and  sat  down. 

The  hat  and  large  cloak  she  had  thrown  off 
were  battered  and  shabby.  Without  them  she 
appeared  as  a  woman  well,  and  even  handsomely 
dressed ;  in  silk  and  velvet,  with  cuffs  and  collar 
of  fine  lace,  and  with  bracelets  and  necklet  of 
jet.  She  drew  off  her  gloves  and  showed  small 
white  hands  laden  with  rings. 

The  butler  stood  looking  at  Mrs.  Ravenshaw, 
uncertain  how  to  act  now  that  the  person  had 
revealed  herself  as  decidedly  no  tramp  or  gipsy ; 
but  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  was  silent  and  motionless  ; 
she  could  command  neither  thought  nor  words. 
It  was  the  intruder  who   said,  in  a  sharp  angry 
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tone,  but  T\ith  the  manner  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  be  obeyed  :  "I  presume  that  you  are  Stubbs, 
the  butler.  Eing  the  nursery  bell,  and  send 
Hawkins  to  me  immediately." 

The  man  gave  one  bewildered  look  at  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  and  left  the  room.  The  stranger 
rose  and  walked  towards  Bertie.  As  she  ap- 
proached, the  child,  who  was  still  in  Bertie's 
arms,  cried  out  and  hid  his  face. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Bertie,  trembling  as 
she  spoke. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Tredwen  : "  she  replied  :  "  and 
that  is  my  child.     Pray,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  mum  :  "  said  the 
nurse,  who  had  just  entered  the  room.  "  That, 
mum,  is  Miss  Eavenshaw.  She  have  been  after 
Mr.  Tredwen  this  twelve  months,  and  she  and 
her  ma  is  goin'  to  turn  me  out  of  the  'ouse  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  put  in  their  own  servants. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
my  child,  and  to  mind  your  ovm.  business  in 
future."  And  the  stranger,  as  she  spoke,  ad- 
vanced to  Bertie,  who  shuddered  as  the  hands 
that  seized  Teddy  touched  her. 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Tredwen,  she  won't  mind  her 
own  business,  no  more  won't  her  ma.  Her  ma 
savs   I   oudit  to  be  ashamed  of  mvself  for  not 
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looking  after  the  child,  an'  washin'  'is  'ed.  Lor' 
bless  you,  she'd  a  deal  better  'ave  been  out  in 
the  garding  looking  after  Mr.  Tredwen." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was  not  a  woman  to  whom 
any  one  could  speak  in  such  a  manner. 

For  a  moment  she  had  been  paralysed  by  sur- 
prise and  excess  of  angry  emotion  ;  but  the  last 
words  of  the  nurse  restored  her  to  full  control  of 
her  faculties.  She  approached  nurse,  and  how  it 
was  done,  whether  by  word  or  look  that  woman 
did  not  know,  but  she  found  herself  outside  the 
door,  and  with  no  inclination  to  re-enter  the 
room. 

"  You  send  my  servants  out  of  the  room,  do 
you  ? "  exclaimed  the  lady  who  called  herself 
Mrs.  Tredwen.   "  Very  well,  miss,  you  walk  out !  " 

Approaching  Bertie,  she  hissed  into  her  face 
words  that  made  the  girl  cower  and  blench  and 
tremble  ;  words  that  she  shrank  away  from, 
throwing  out  her  arms  with  a  cry.  A  pitiless 
fiend  followed  her  step  by  step  and  drove  her 
onwards  to  the  window,  opened  it,  forced  Bertie 
out,  and  turned  round  to  face  the  mother,  who, 
so  rapidly  was  this  done,  had  left  the  door  and 
hastened  across  the  room,  to  find  the  stranger 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  closed  window  and 
her  daughter  gone. 
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Mrs.  Eavenshaw  was  now  at  white-heat  of 
passion,  but  had  regained  self-control ;  whilst 
the  woman  before  her  was  trembling,  and  her 
features  were  convulsed  and  dra^^i. 

"  Let  me  pass  :  "  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

"  No,  you  won't  go  this  way.  You'll  go  out  of 
the  door  after  the  nurse,  and  in  future  mind  your 
own  business,  and  leave  me  and  my  children 
alone." 

"  Your  children  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 
"  If  you  are  the  mother  of  that  poor  crying 
child  that  is  struggling  to  get  away  from  you, 
you  are  the  mother  of  the  three  that  are  dead. 
You  are  the  mother  that  forsook  them  and  left 
them  to  die  T\ithout  a  mother  s  care  or  a  mother's 
love." 

"  Go  out  of  the  room  :  "  shrieked  the  stranger  ; 
"  go  out  before  I  kill  you  !  " 

"  If  you  are  the  mother,"  continued  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  unmoved  by  this  threat,  "  you  do  not 
know  a  mother's  love  or  a  mother's  duty  ;  do  not 
think  you  will  escape  punishment.  You  will  live 
to  regret  the  children  whom  you  have  cast  away. 
The  dying  cry  of  that  poor  boy  will  haunt  your 
own  deathbed." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1     How  dare  you   sj)eak 
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''  I  know  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Raven- 
shaw,  "  what  kind  of  woman  you  must  be  to  look 
and  speak  as  you  do,  and  pollute  my  child  with 
vile  words.  Vile  language  belongs  to  the  vile, 
and  I  hold  a  man  justified  in  shaking  you  from 
him  as  he  would  do  a  putrid  corpse." 

So  saying  she  moved  to  the  door,  while  the 
person  she  addressed,  with  a  howl  of  anger, 
threw  the  child  from  her,  and  advanced  as  if 
to  strike  her.  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  stood  quite  still, 
with  large,  bright,  fearless  eyes  ;  a  loud  cry 
from  Teddy  attracted  the  mother's  attention. 
She  seized  him,  shook  him,  and  began  to  beat 
him  savagely. 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  turned  and  left  the  room. 
Two  or  three  servants  were  outside  the  door, 
amongst  whom  was  the  butler  : 

"  This  is  a  horful  affair  : "  said  he.  "  Mrs. 
'Awkins  says  she  always  knowed  as  Mrs.  Tred- 
wen  was  alive,  and  wrote  to  her  reggiler,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Tredwen.  I  suppose,  ma'am,  you  see 
the  lady  drinks,  which  you  may  smell  as  well  as 
see." 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
towards  the  hall  door.  The  carriage  was  wait- 
ing and,  walking  to  the  door,  she  looked  in- 
side it. 
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"  Where  is  Miss  Kavenshaw  ? "  she  asked 
sharply. 

"  She's  never  left  that  room,  ma'am  ;  and  it's  as 
much  as  anybody's  life's  worth  to  go  back  again." 

"  She  is  in  the  garden,  but  I  thought  she 
might  have  come  to  the  carriage." 

"  Let  me  send  Thomas,  ma'am  ;  it's  rather 
dark  for  anybody  as  doesn't  know  the  place." 

"  I  can  find  my  way  : "  re23lied  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw ;  and  she  passed  out  and  went  to  that  part 
of  the  garden  near  the  library  and  the  morning 
room.  As  she  crossed  the  la^Ti,  she  thought 
how,  two  hours  before,  Bertie  had  walked  there 
and  kissed  her  hand,  smiling.  Now  all  was  dark  ; 
rain  was  falling,  Teddy  was  heard  crying  loudly, 
and  another  voice,  half  a  shriek,  mingled  with 
his  cries.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  did  not  turn  her 
head  towards  the  lighted  windows,  but  walked 
swiftly  along  the  path  where  she  had  met  Mr. 
Tredwen  and  Bertie.  She  did  not  venture  to 
speak  aloud,  and  indeed  her  agitation  as  she 
recalled  the  first  sight  of  her  child's  blissful, 
blushing  face,  and  her  anger  at  the  man  who 
had  so  cruelly  deceived  her,  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  frame  words. 

Something  cowering  beneath  a  tree  stirred  as 
she  passed,  and  she  waited  for  a  moment. 
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"It  is  I :  "  she  said  softly,  and  Bertie  sprang 
forth. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  :  "  she  cried,  clinging  to 
her  :   "  take  me  home." 

"  Be  quiet,  Bertie,  and  let  us  get  away  from 
this  place  if  we  can.  Remember  we  have  to  pass 
the  windows,  and  pray  make  no  noise." 

Bertie  clung  to  her  mother  : 

"  Don't  leave  me  :  "  she  whispered  ;  "  if  you 
leave  me  and  she  comes  I  shall  die." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you.  Come  on  ;  come 
quickly  to  the  carriage." 

Bertie's  cold  trembling  hands  and  a  sudden 
faltering  in  her  gait  alarmed  the  mother,  who 
added  sharply  : 

"  Now,  Bertie,  show  a  little  courage  !  Don't 
keep  me  in  this  garden.  We  shall  have  that 
woman  here  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Bertie  started  forward,  they  crossed  the  lawn, 
entered  the  carriage,  and  were  driven  rapidly 
away. 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  was  very  angry  with  her 
daughter.  She  recalled  numerous  expressions 
of  distrust  that  she  had  uttered  in  Bertie's  hear- 
ing ;  warnings,  as  she  now  felt  justified  in 
considering  them,  against  the  very  catastrophe 
which  had  happened.      Bertie  had  been  wilful, 
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disobedient,  and  had  brouoht  diso;race  and 
insult  upon  them  both,  and  yet  as  the  girl  clung 
to  her  and  moaned,  ''  Mother,  mother !  "  the 
heart  of  the  mother  was  softened. 

"  You  must  really  try,  Bertie,  to  put  it  away 
from  you,  to  blot  out  the  whole  of  this  after- 
noon, and  be  thankful  that  a  few  hours  have 
begun  and  ended  the  whole  aflfair." 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Bertie  :  "  did  you  hear 
what  she  said  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  A  vicious,  shameless  woman 
can  always  torture  one  who  is  innocent  ;  but  I 
should  have  expected,  Bertie,  that  such  words 
would  not  affect  you." 

"  Oh,  mother,  they  are  like  snakes  about  my 
heart  and  round  my  throat.  They  stifle  me  and 
poison  me.  I  shall  hear  her  all  my  life,  and  see 
that  golden,  wicked,  serpent  head." 

"  I  beg  you  to  be  quiet,  Bertie." 

"  How  can  I  be  C[uiet,  mother,  if  she  is  really 
Teddy's  mother,  and —  Oh  no,  no  ;  it  is  false  I 
I  know  it  is  false  ! " 

Bertie  leaned  back  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage 
and  was  silent.  Her  mother  continued  to  talk, 
but  was  unheeded.  The  appalling  calamity  that 
had  befallen  Teddy  made  Bertie  forget  her  own 
humiliation.     Was  it  possible  that  the  poor  child 
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had  such  a  mother,   that  such  a  woman  could 
claim  him  as  her  own  ! 

They  reached  the  hotel  and  found  Miss  Cray- 
ston  waiting  with  some  anxiety.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
was  angry  and  excited  ;  whilst  Bertie,  now  quite 
calm,  and  with  a  white  sad  face,  rested  on  the 
sofa  and  heard  her  mother  talk. 

"  This  very  day  he  has  asked  Bertie  to  marry 
him,  and  his  wife  is  alive,  the  mother  of  his 
children  ;  he  knows  it  and  corresponds  with  her." 

"  Oh,  no  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Crayston,  "  that 
is  not  possible.     I  do  not  believe  it." 

Bertie  started  up  and  the  two  friends  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  waiter  entered 
with  a  note  which  Bertie  tore  hastily  open. 

"  Faithful  and  true  to  you,  but  compelled  to 
hurry  away.  Trust  me  in  spite  of  appearances. 
— Oliver  Tredwen." 

Bertie  stood  motionless. 

"  You  don't  believe  it  1 "  continued  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw angrily,  "  then  pray  who  is  this  person, 
and  where  is  Mr.  Tredwen  ?  I  will  tell  you 
where  he  is  :  "  she  continued,  not  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "  that  telegram  informed  him  that  his 
wife  was  in  Minster,  and  he  has  gone  out  of 
the  way." 

Bertie  handed  the  note  to  her  mother  ;  Miss 
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Crayston  who  had  not  answered,  was  whispering 
in  the  girl's  ear. 

Bertie  clasped  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  but 
the  tears  that  streamed  down  her  cheeks  hindered 
a  reply. 

]\Irs.  Eavenshaw  did  not  know  what  was  pass- 
ing between  them ;  she  was  uneasy  and  said 
angrily  : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  to  l)lame 
for  what  is  past,  Miss  Crayston,  that  remains  to 
be  seen.  You  certainly  knew,  and  you  certainly 
told  me,  that  Minster  was  full  of  rumours  un- 
favourable to  Mr.  Tredwen  ;  you  ought  to  have 
told  Bertie  also,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to 
encourage  her  in  any  foolish  romantic  course. 
As  for  this  note,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
pages  of  a  novel." 

She  threw  it  do^Ti,  and  Bertie  stooped  to  take 
it  up. 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  Mr.  Tred- 
wen, and  you  are  aware  that  the  reports  made 
me  anxious  : "  said  Miss  Crayston.  "  But  the 
events  of  this  day  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  thing.  Mr.  Tredwen  could  not  have  asked 
Bertie  to  be  his  wife  if  what  you  suspect  is 
true.  There  is  some  other  explanation  of  the 
afiair." 
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"  And  one  equally  discreditable  : "  replied  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw.  "It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
discussed.  We  return  to  Norlands  to-morrow, 
and  no  child  of  mine  shall  ever  set  foot  in 
Minster  again." 

Bertie  pleaded  earnestly  for  a  day's  delay. 

"  You  must  let  me  see  him,  mother,"  she 
urged,  "  I  must  see  him  once  again.  We  are 
troth-plighted ;  I  will  believe  nothing  against 
him,  I  will  hear  nothing  that  he  does  not  tell 
me." 

"  He'll  tell  you  little  enough  !  Mark  my 
words  ,  he  will  not  come  back  to  Minster  whilst 
you  are  here,  and  whether  he  comes  or  not  we 
go  home  at  once." 

Bertie  pleaded,  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  grew  angry, 
and  Miss  Crayston  urged  the  daughter  to  yield 
to  her  mother's  wish  and  to  offer  no  opposition 
to  an  immediate  return  to  Norlands. 

At  length  Bertie  said  with  a  sigh  : 

"  Very  well,  we  will  go  home  to  my  father  :  " 
and  she  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  fanned  herself  in  silence.  She 
was  hot,  angry,  and  quite  indisposed  to  converse 
with  Miss  Crayston.  She  expected  that  lady  to 
follow  Bertie,  and  was  already  preparing  to 
complain  that  she    encouraged  her  daughter  to 
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disobey  her  parents    and  favour  the    suit  of    a 
disreputable  lover. 

But  Miss  Crayston  remained  in  the  room 
sitting  quite  still,  and  looking  pale  and  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Kavenshaw  began  to  reflect  on  what  was 
before  her  ;  a  hasty  departure  from  Minster,  and 
a  sudden  reappearance  at  Norlands,  would  excite 
suspicion  in  both  places.  At  the  same  the 
knowledge  that  a  decision  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  was  absolutely  in  her  own  hands 
had  an  efi'ect  upon  her  not  unusual  amongst 
women.  She  hesitated,  and  found  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  "  talk  the  matter 
over,"  and  get  advice  from  some  one.  If  Bertie 
had  not  been  so  precipitate  and  had  not  gone  to 
her  own  room,  she  would  certainly  have  talked 
the  matter  over  with  her.  However,  here  was 
Miss  Crayston,  and  as  ^Ir.  Eavenshaw  thought 
her  so  very  judicious  it  might  be  as  well  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  Somewhat  ungraciously 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw  opened  the  conversation,  and 
the  Lady  Eesident,  who  had  heard  no  clear  or 
consecutive  account  of  the  events  of  the  after- 
noon, begged  her  hostess  to  narrate  them.  This 
was  done,  and  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  said  : 

"  Don't  you  think  I  am  right  in  deciding  to 
leave  Minster  immediately  ?  " 
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"  That  is  what  I  wonder  :  "  replied  Miss  Cray- 
ston.  "  You  see  no  one  knows  anything  of  these 
events  except  ourselves.  Your  sudden  departure 
with  Bertie  would  give  rise  to  much  speculation 
and  gossip  ;  and  any  tale  told  by  the  Upton 
servants  would  be  confirmed  by  it.  If  Mr.  Tred- 
wen  returns  immediately  and  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  occurrence,  you  will  not 
regret  having  waited  ;  if  he  cannot,  Bertie  will 
be  willing  to  go  home,  and  you  can  do  so  in  a 
manner  to  attract  no  attention." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  I  should  like  to  leave  by  the 
mail  train  and  travel  through  the  night." 

"  Won't  that  make  it  necessary  to  give  many 
explanations  to  the  family  at  home  and  to  friends 
here,  and  place  Bertie  in  a  painful  position  '?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  Mrs.  Tredwen's  return 
is  not  already  known  in  Minster  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  or  will  be 
known." 

"  And  do  you  advise  me  to  stay  here  with  this 
deceived,  misguided  girl  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  yet  know  that  she  is  either  one 
or  the  other  :  "  replied  Miss  Crayston.  "  I  quite 
think  your  return  to  Norlands  desirable  ;  the 
only  question  is  whether  you  will  not  write  to 
Mr.    Eavenshaw,    inform   him    of    all    that    has 
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happened  and  be  guided  by  a  reply  from  him  ? 
Won't  it  make  things  easier  if  he  telegraphs 
for  vou  to  return  ?  There  need  onlv  be  a  day's 
delay." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  :  "  said  ^Irs.  Eaven- 
shaw,  after  some  further  discussion  ;  "  my  hus- 
band always  thinks  me  too  hasty.  I  can  ^Tite 
to-night,  and  he  will  receive  my  letter  in  the 
morning." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  write  I  will  sit  with 
Bertie  :  "  and  Miss  Crayston  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Let  me  begr  vou  to  use  vour  influence  in  the 
right  direction  :  "  added  the  mother. 

"  I  will  certainly  try  to  do  so  : "  replied  Miss 
Crayston,  T\dth  a  smile  she  could  not  suppress, 
and  which  ]\Irs.  Eavenshaw  inwardly  resented. 


CHAPTEE    XLVI. 


behtie's  decision. 


"Found  myself  compelled  yesterday  to  leave 
Minster  for  London,  and  may  have  to  go  forward 
to  Paris  without  an  hour's  delay ;  will  explain 
this  urgent  business  on  my  return.  Trust  me 
till  we  meet." 

Such  was  the  telegram  which  Mrs.  Ravenshaw 
received  from  Mr.  Tredwen  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  following  their  visit  to  Upton.  Bertie 
held  it  in  her  hand  and  was  silent.  Mrs.  Raven- 
shaw walked  up  and  down  the  room  loudly 
lamenting  that  she  had  not  left  Minster  the  pre- 
vious night.  Miss  Crayston  asked  if  she  should 
write  or  telegraph  to  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

"Pray  do  something,"  exclaimed  the  wife,  "or 
I  shall  go  out  of  my  mind.  Bertie,  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  that  message.     I  am 
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sure  a  girl  of  right  feeling  can  only  look  upon  it 
in  one  way." 

"  Let  us  go  home,  mother  :  "  said  Bertie.  "  Let 
us  go  back  to  my  father." 

There  were  no  tears,  but  a  sob  in  her  voice  as 
she  spoke  touched  the  mother's  heart,  though  she 
was  too  angry  to  be  appeased. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  home  is  the  right  place  for 
every  girl,  and  if  I  had  had  my  way  you  should 
not  have  left  it  until  you  had  done  so,  like 
Lizzie,  with  a  husband  to  take  charge  of  you." 

Miss  Crayston  hastened  to  interpose  with 
c[uestions  as  to  the  departure  and  arrival  of 
trains,  and  details  of  the  journey. 

It  was  found  that  if  they  started  that  night  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stay  many  hours  in 
Exeter.  Bertie  beo'ored  her  mother  to  foreo^o  the 
visit  to  Dr.  Harmer,  which  was  implied  in  deten- 
tion at  Exeter,  and  to  leave  Minster  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  travel  direct  to  Norlands. 

"  My  dear,  if  you  think  Mr.  Tredwen  will 
write,  and  that  by  waiting  here  you  ^oQ  get  a 
letter,  you  are  mistaken." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  mother.  He  says  he  will 
explain  on  his  return,  which  implies  that  he  will 
not  ^Tite." 

"  So  I  say.     Very  well ;  if  you  really  ^ish  to 
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avoid  your  uncle,  we  will  start  to-morrow.  But 
he  may.know  something  about  Mr.  Tredwen,  and 
be  able  to  give  you  good  advice." 

"  I  would  rather  go  home  :  "  said  Bertie.  "  I 
don't  want  to  avoid  my  uncle  ;  but  silence  or 
explanation  would  be  equally  painful.  Please 
let  us  go  direct  home." 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Raven- 
shaw  and  her  daughter  left  Minster.  At  Bertie's 
urgent  entreaty  an  invitation  had  been  given  to 
Miss  Crayston  to  accompany  them.  She  had 
declined  on  the  ground  of  College  duties  and 
business,  and  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  was  relieved  to 
find  that  her  daughter  would  be  left  in  her  own 
hands.  She  could  not  openly  blame  Miss  Cray- 
ston, because  the  intimacy  with  Mr.  Tredwen  was 
formed  at  Norlands  under  her  owm  eyes  ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  Bertie  had  not  resided 
at  the  College  they  would  never  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Tredwen;  and  she  considered  herself  justified 
in  looking  upon  Miss  Crayston  as  the  first  cause 
of  every  mischance  that  could  be  attributed  to 
Bertie's  absence  from  home. 

Bertie  had  said  farewell  to  this  dear  friend 
before  they  left  the  hotel. 

"  Will  you  go  to  Mrs.  Brownlow,"  she  asked, 
"  tell  her  everything,  and  say  I  am  going  home 
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because  my  mother  is  unhappy,  and  not  because 
I  adopt  her  views." 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
rumour  will  not  connect  your  return  to  Norlands 
with,  your  visit  to  Upton.  It  appears  that  Teddy, 
vnih  Hawkins  and  a  lady,  left  Upton  about 
an  hour  after  you  did.  A  carriage  was  waiting 
for  them  at  the  south  lodge.  The  abduction  of 
the  child  is  the  only  topic  of  conversation.  Mr. 
Tredwen  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  find  him." 

"  My  mother  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  we 
are  not,  as  she  dreads,  '  the  talk  of  Minster ' ; 
but  you  give  me  fresh  cause  for  anxiety.  How 
could  I  leave  Teddy !  I  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  I  ought  to  keep  him  and  escape  vrith. 
him.  If  only  I  had  done  so,  what  suffering  we 
might  have  spared  Mr.  Tredwen  !  " 

On  the  journey  homewards  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
lost  no  opportunity  of  "  improving  the  occasion  " 
by  saying  a  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Tredwen's 
immorality,  the  infamous  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Tredwen,  and  the  revelation  with  regard  to  a 
man's  character  which  was  made  by  his  choice  of 
such  a  wife.  She  told  so  many  stories  of  T\ives 
deceived,  husbands  betrayed,  the  Lives  of  children 
blighted ;  the  horror  of  each  story  did  so  in- 
crease, and  the  painful  details  were  thrown  in,  as 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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it  were,  so  gratuitously,  that  Bertie  began  to  feel 
as  if  she  must  laugh.  Her  mother  would  never 
forgive  such  cruel  levity.  She  could  not  forgive 
herself,  but  she  had  heard  so  many,  there  was 
such  a  monotony  of  misfortune  and  misery  in 
them.  No  one  ever  was  happy  "  afterwards,"  no 
one  ever  found  that  there  had  been  mistake  and 
misunderstanding,  no  one  ever  discovered  that 
the  beloved  ones  were  faithful  and  true.  "It  is 
absurd,"  thought  Bertie,  "  impossible  I  " 

"  And  so,"  continued  Mrs.  Kavenshaw,  "  every 
one  of  the  seven  children  met  its  death  on  that 
s^ery  night  that  he  left  his  wife  and  sailed  for 
America  with  Miss  Higgins.  The  wife,  poor 
thing,  either  fell  or  threw  herself  into  the  dock 
and  was  drowned.  Two  children  were  scalded  to 
death  in  the  bath  ;  one  caught  fire  and  was  burnt 
to  a  cinder — literally  to  a  cinder  ;  one  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  crying  for  its  mother,  it  over-' 
balanced  itself,  and  fell  dead  with  a  fractured 
skull ;  whilst  the  three  that  rushed  headlong 
down  stairs  were  all  taken  up  dead  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  Keally, 
my  dear,  you  seem  to  me  not  to  attend  to  what 
I  am  saying !  Why  do  you  look  out  of  the 
window ;  is  there  a  train  before  us  ?  Are  the 
signals  against  us  ? " 
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''  Xo,  mother,  no : "  replied  Bertie  wearily. 
The  fresh  air  had  taken  away  her  inclination  to 
laugh,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  a  feeling  that  unbidden  tears  were 
gathering  under  her  eyelids. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,  take  my  smelling-salts, 
keep  quiet  and  try  to  go  to  sleep  : "  said  ^hs. 
Ravenshaw. 

Bertie  assented  gratefully  to  this  proposal. 
Her  mother's  conversation  showed  that  she  had 
interpreted  events  in  her  own  way,  and  was  re- 
solved that  her  daughter  should  understand  and 
accept  that  interpretation.  Bertie  could  not 
argue  on  the  subject,  she  could  not  even  protest. 
She  could  only  see  a  gulf  that  opened  between 
her  and  her  mother,  and  grew  wider  and  deeper. 
On  which  side  of  it  would  her  father  take  his 
stand  ?  Must  she  watch  and  wait  and  suffer 
alone  ;  would  he  compel  her  to  silence  as  her 
mother  had  done  ?  Had  the  events  of  one  hour 
destroyed  all  the  happy  reliance  of  her  lifetime  ? 
Would  her  father  refuse  to  hear  her  when  she 
pleaded  in  justification  of  some  course  short  of 
eternal  separation  from  him  she  loved  ?  Would 
he  lament  her  depravity,  as  her  mother  had  done, 
when  she  expressed  a  hope  that  there  might  be 
some   explanation   of    Mr.    Tredwen's    conduct, 

Q  2 
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which  should  show  it  to  be  that  of  a  good,  true, 
honourable  man  ?  Was  this  the  "  experience  "  of 
life  which  even  Miss  Crayston  spoke  of  so  sadly  ? 
Was  this  isolation  the  universal  lot  ?  Thus,  as 
evening  advanced,  Bertie,  tired  and  sick  at  heart, 
hugged  her  misery.  She  was  a  coward,  a 
deserter,  so  she  said  to  herself,  and  had  fled  from 
her  post  at  the  first  approach  of  danger.  She 
should  have  waited  at  Minster  until  Oliver  had 
come  to  her.  She  had  met  her  punishment.  If 
she  had  been  true,  her  mother  might  have  con- 
sented to  suspend  her  judgment.  Now  she  must 
listen  to  reproach,  prophecy,  and  exposition, 
which  never  ceased.  Since  she  had  virtually 
deserted  him  she  could  not  say  one  word  on 
behalf  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Thus  Bertie,  weary  and  despondent.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  Norlands  and  met  the  welcome 
of  home,  bright  lights,  cheerful  voices — when  the 
mother  had  gone  up  stairs  to  kiss  Lenny  in  his 
bed,  and  Bertie  was  for  a  moment  alone  with 
her  father,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  : 

"  Oh,  father,  I  am  all  stuck  full  of  pins  and 
needles." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  father,  with  a  conscious 
look,  "  yes  ;  a  long  journey  is  often  a  trying 
matter  ;    but  home    is  a  magnet,  we    will  soon 
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draw    out  the    needles,  and    leave  the    pins    to 
drop  out  after  a  night's  rest," 

They  had  no  further  opportunity  to  talk. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  returned  from  the  nursery 
and  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  study. 
saying  that  she  preferred  to  take  a  cup  of  tea 
alone  with  him  ;  whilst  Bertie  also  declined  to 
sit  down  to  the  supper  prepared  for  the  travellers, 
and  went  to  her  o^ti  room. 

Mr.  Eavenshaw  listened  in  silence  to  his 
wife's  account.  She  was  a  discursive  talker. 
fond  of  enrichinor  a  storv  with  minute  details, 
and  often  misapprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
events  she  narrated ;  but  as  she  was  acute  and 
observant,  few  things  escaped  her  notice.  Mr. 
Eavenshaw  appreciated  her  value  as  a  witness,  but 
she  used  to  say  that  his  summing  up  was  always 
acrainst  the  e\'idence.  After  listenins;  to  a 
narration  in  which  she  made  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  bias  him  in  one  dii'ection,  he  not 
infrecjuently  formed  a  conclusion  the  very  re- 
verse to  her  OT\Ti.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
attributins:  this  to  an  ingrained  and  deep- 
seated  love  of  opposition  and  contradiction, 
which  she  had  noticed  in  him  ever  since  their 
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On  the  present  occasion  when  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
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ceased  to  speak,  her  husband  was  silent.  After 
a  long  pause  he  asked  : 

"  How  does  Bertie  bear  it  ? " 

"Just  like  any  other  girl,"  replied  his  wife, 
''  who  has  not  been  to  a  college,  and  has  never 
learnt  Latin.  She  cried  all  the  first  night,  and 
has  been  first  crying  and  then  moping  ever 
since." 

"  What  did  you  expect  Latin  to  do  for  her  ? " 

"To  do  for  her ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 
"  Why  I  thought  the  higher  education  of  woman, 
which  has  been  so  dinned  into  my  ears,  was  to 
change  a  woman  completely.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  Molly  is  to  spend  two  or  three  years 
away  from  home,  to  run  the  chance  of  falling  in 
love  with  widowers  and  married  men,  and  then 
to  behave  like  every  other  foolish,  obstinate  girl, 
and  declare  that  her  lover  is  a  model  of  per- 
fection, and  she  won't  give  him  up,  she  had 
better  stay  at  home.  We  see  what  it  leads  to 
with  Bertie." 

"  Not  yet  :  "  replied  Mr.  Eavenshaw  ;  "we 
have  not  seen  the  end.  Bertie  feels  as  acutely 
as  an  uneducated  girl,  if  that  is  what  you  mean ; 
possibly  there  is  an  added  poignancy  to  her 
sorrow,  which  a  duller  girl  would  be  spared ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  education  has  blunted 
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her  perceptions,  lowered  her  moral  tone,  and 
made  renunciation  too  hard  for  her.  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  indicate  this,  and  I  have  the 
consolation  of  believing  that  our  child  will 
show  a  gallant  front,  and  keep  a  brave  heart  ; 
that  she  will  not  be  absolutely  crushed  even  by 
what  looks  like  entire  and  hopeless  disaster." 

The  father  bent  his  head,  and  Mrs.  Eaven- 
shaw  made  no  reply.  She  would  gladly  have 
unsaid  her  words  to  give  him  some  comfort ; 
but  this  was  impossible.  They  had  seen  Oliver 
Tred wen's  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children.  ' 
The  head  nurse  had  always  known  that  she  was 
alive  and  had  had  constant  communication  with 
her  ;  Mr.  Tredwen  could  not  certainly  believe 
his  wife  to  be  dead,  though  he  might  have  good 
reason  to  wish  it.  He  might  now  propose  a 
divorce  ;  this,  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  suggested,  would 
doubtless  be  his  plan,  but  what  comfort  could  a 
divorce  bring  to  either  her  husband  or  her  child  ? 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ravenshaw  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tredwen,  saying  he  had  heard 
Bertie  was  at  Norlands,  and  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  her  in  a  week's  time,  to  offer  an 
explanation,  and  to  entreat  her  forgiveness  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Ravenshaw.  More  than  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  ask,  and  even  so  much  they 
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might  not  be  disposed  to  grant.  The  letter 
was  written  from  Paris.  He  gave  no  address  to 
whicL  a  reply  could  be  sent,  but  said  that  he 
must  go  to  Norlands  and  see  Mr.  Eavenshaw, 
even  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  Bertie. 

Letters  from  Minster  came  by  every  post.  The 
abduction  of  Teddy,  his  pursuit  by  Mr.  Tredwen, 
the  conduct,  position,  and  antecedents  of  the 
child's  mother,  seemed  to  engross  attention  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  topic ;  and  Mr. 
Eavenshaw  at  length  agreed  with  his  wife  that 
it  would  be  better  to  refuse  the  interview  which 
Mr.  Tredwen  sought  and  Bertie  expected. 

Bertie  was  summoned  to  the  dining-room. 
Her  father  sat  in  his  usual  chimney  corner, 
looking  out  over  garden-beds  gay  with  narcissus, 
daffodil  and  hyacinth.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  her 
back  to  the  window  and  was  occupied  with  her 
knitting.  She  wished  her  husband  to  give  no 
explanation,  but  merely  to  forbid  an  interview 
or  any  communication  with  Mr.  Tredwen. 
Obedience,  she  said,  was  the  first  duty  of 
every  child.     Bertie  must  obey  and  submit. 

The  father  said  No,  she  was  no  longer  the 
child.  She  was  a  woman,  and  must  understand 
what  was  asked  of  her ;  she  must  acquiesce 
as  well   as  obey.      Mrs.   Eavenshaw  prophesied 
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an  evil  result ;  she  knitted  rapidly,  without 
looking  up  when  her  daughter  entered  the 
room,  and  ominously  shook  her  head  as 
Bertie  took  a  chair  by  her  father's  side  and 
stroked  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Mr.  Kavenshaw, 
deeply  agitated,  anxious  to  spare  Bertie,  spoke 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  His  tremulous  tones 
blanched  the  cheeks  of  his  child ;  that  her 
father  should  suffer  for  her,  that  the  request 
he  made  should  cost  him  so  painful  an 
effort  ;  this  seemed  a  greater  sorrow  than  any 
she  had  to  endure.  When  at  last  she  saw 
tears  slowly  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  she 
could  endure  no  more,  but  with  a  great  sob  and 
a  cry  of  :  "  Oh,  father  !  "  she  threw  herself  at  his 
knees. 

"My  dear  Bertie,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  you.  I  am  glad  it  is  over  ;  and  that 
happily  there  is  now  an  end  of  the  whole 
thing : "  exclaimed  JVIrs.  Eavenshaw,  briskly 
rising,  and  putting  the  knitting  in  her  bag. 

Bertie  started  : 

"  An  end  of  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

It  was  her  father  who  answered  his  wife  : 

"  No,  Jem,  we  have  only  begun ;  we  have 
not  ended.  Even  if  Bertie  could  yield  out  of 
compassion  to  her  old  father,  he  could  not  accept 
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such  a  sacrifice.     Slie  does  not  yet  know  what 
we  ask,  or  why  we  ask  it." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  resumed  her  seat  in  silence. 

Bertie  did  not  rise  ;  she  turned,  kneeling,  so 
as  to  be  by  her  father's  side,  and  he  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  How  often  she  had  knelt 
thus  and  been  thus  caressed  !  Father  and 
daughter  recalled  many  a  long  and  affectionate 
conference.  She  had  gone  to  him  for  advice, 
suggestion,  aid  in  every  difficulty.  When  she 
entered  the  room  more  shyly  than  was  her  wont 
and  would  go  to  his  side  and  kneel  down  with 
"  Now,  daddy  !  "  he  knew  what  was  about  to 
follow,  and  would  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
with  a  "  Well,  daughter  !  "  in  reply. 

He  drew  her  to  him  now  and  kissed  her,  but 
did  not  say  :  "  Well,  daughter  ! "  He  kept  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  for  a  moment  and  then 
removed  it,  and  asked  her  to  bring  a  chair  and 
sit  near  him. 

Bertie  was  aware  that  she  had  to  decide  a 
momentous  question.  The  formal  summons,  the 
manner  in  which  her  father  had  spoken  of  the 
pain  he  was  about  to  give,  the  tender  pity  of 
his  opening  words,  all  had  predicted  a  grave 
crisis  ;  and  the  announcement  thus  foreshadowed 
from    without    was    met  by    an    apprehensive 
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expectation  of  e\dl  which  had  its  rise  in  her 
own  heart. 

Oliver  Tredwen  had  long  stood  for  her  as  the 
representative  of  knightly  courage  and  courtesy ; 
he  was  the  noblest  and  best  man  she  had  ever 
know^n — so  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
to  herself — and  the  cleverest.  Of  course  he  was 
not  the  equal  of  the  professors  in  their  special 
subjects,  but  he  was  attracted  to  every  topic  of 
human  interest,  and  familiar  with  nearly  all. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  brightness  of  her  happy 
confidence  had  emerged  a  something,  a  name- 
less fear,  a  horrible  possibility  ;  what  was  it  ? 
Anything  would  be  better  than  the  torture  of 
enduring  a  doubt,  the  indistinct  terror  of  which 
made  her  waking  life  one  long  portentous  dream. 
Anything,  so  she  said,  as  she  drew  a  chair  and 
sat  near  her  father ;  but  when  the  words 
he  spoke  began  to  be  clothed  with  meaning, 
when  she  heard  more  than  the  mere  sound  of 
them  beat,  beating  upon  her  brain,  when  she 
knew  what  it  was  that  he  asked,  what  he  and 
her  mother  required  at  her  hands,  she  started  up 
saying  : 

"  Father  !  you  can  ask  me  not  to  see  him, 
not  to  hear  his  explanation,  not  to  trust  him 
even  till  we  meet,  which  was  all  that  he  asked, 
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never  to  see  him  again,  never  so  long  as  we 
both  live  !     Oh,  father,  it  is  you  who  ask  this  ! " 

^'  Yes,  my  child.  Would  to  God  I  could  bear 
this  sorrow  for  you  !    With  you,  I  shall  bear  it !  " 

"  Father  :  "  exclaimed  Bertie  :  "  you  don't 
know  for  certain.  You  have  not  heard  Mr. 
Tredwen's  version.  There  is  some  explanation, 
there  must  be  some.  Oh,  mother,  you  knew 
what  it  was,  when  you  were  young,  to  hear  evil 
spoken  of  the  man  you  loved.  You  did  not 
listen,  you  were  faithful  to  my  father  and  be- 
lieved in  him,  although  his  own  sister  spread 
false  reports.     Speak  for  me,  mother,  help  me  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  who  has  told  you  the  story  you 
allude  to,  my  dear,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
not  heard  it  correctly.  Your  aunt  certainly  acted 
in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner ;  but  you  must 
remember,  this  is  such  a  very  different  affair  that 
there  can  be  no  use  in  referring  back  to  bygones. 
Your  father  does  not  like  to  speak  openly,  but  I 
will.  Mr.  Tredwen's  wife  is  alive.  She  is  no 
doubt  as  bad  a  wife  and  mother  as  she  can  be, 
and  of  course  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  divorce  and 
marry  you." 

"It  is  possible  that  he  might  succeed  :  "  added 
Mr.  Ravenshaw ;  "  but  do  you  think,  Bertie, 
that   your   mother   and    I    could   see  our    child 
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married  to  a  man  who  lias  passed  through  such 
an  ordeal,  and  who  gained  her  affections  whilst 
she  was  ignorant  of  that  which  she  and  we 
ought  to  have  known  ?  " 

Bertie  was  silent.  How  could  she  plead  for 
Oliver  Tredwen  and  for  herself?  How  could  she 
ask  for  a  merciful  consideration  of  the  faults  of 
a  man  whom  she  held  blameless  ? 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  being  determined  to  make 
her  child  succumb,  was  unsparing  in  proportion  as 
tacit  resistance  opposed  her.  She  recounted  the 
events  of  the  afternoon  at  Upton  ;  Mrs.  Tredwen's 
words  and  manner,  and  the  sarcastic  cautions  and 
vehement  threats  compressed  in  those  moments 
of  horror  when  she  drove  Bertie  from  the 
house. 

"  Silence  ! "  cried  the  father,  starting  to  his 
feet.  "  That  woman  must  never  be  spoken  of, 
never  referred  to  !  " 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  his  vdh  ;  "  shall  my  child 
be  in  danger  and  I  keep  silence  ?  However,  you 
know"  what  the  divorce  court  is  ;  tell  that  poor 
foolish  girl  that  no  effort  in  the  w^orld  could 
keep  her  name  from  being  brought  forward  as 
that  of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Tredwen  wants 
to  marry,  and  for  whose  sake  he  is  trying  to 
get  rid  of   his  wife.      If  he  had  had  a  motive 
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anybody  could  respect  he  would  have  obtained 
a  divorce  long  ago." 

"  He  may  have  kept  silence  as  many  another 
one  has  done,"  replied  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  "  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  best  for  the  children ; 
with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But,  Bertie, 
your  mother  is  right ;  you  have  other  ties  and 
stronger  claims  upon  you  than  this,  forged  in  a 
few  hours.  Do  not  cast  them  all  on  one  side, 
or  fling  them  into  the  dirt  for  the  sake  of  this 
stranger." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  so  much  for  the  boys," 
said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  who  was  crying  with 
vexation  and  anger  at  Bertie's  inflexibility, 
"  but  think  of  your  sisters.  Who  will  marry 
into  such  a  family  ;  why  should  these  poor  little 
girls  suff'er  through  you  ?  Your  high  ideals  and 
your  romance,  and  all  your  nonsense  about  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  are  very  fine  for  you,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  explain  them  to  the 
children ;  and  what  will  you  feel  when  you  see 
not  only  that  you  are  avoided,  but  that  your 
innocent  sisters  are  considered  unfit  to  be  the 
associates  of  other  girls  ?  Just  as  I  have  kept 
you  all  from  acquaintance  with  those  who  could 
do  you  harm,  so  will  other  parents  keep  their 
children,  not  from  you,  who  will  be  out  of  the 
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way,  and  I  suppose,  happy,  but  from  those  whom 
you  leave  to  pay  the  penalty " 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Mr.  Kavenshaw,  "  you  0:0 
too  far.  Bertie  does  not  need  harsh  words  or 
repulsive  pictures.  But  you  see,  my  child,"  and 
he  turned  towards  her,  "  that  we  are  so  united 
by  the  bonds  of  nature  and  of  affection  that  we 
must  all  suffer  and  rejoice  together.  If  you 
enter  upon  a  dark  and  ominous  path,  even 
though  it  is  to  rescue  the  man  you  love,  whom 
you  alone  love,  you  must  take  mth  you  all  of 
us.  We  must  all  follow,  though  some  are  un- 
willing, some  ignorant  of  the  way,  and  of  your 
reason  for  choosing  it.  We  must  all  follow  and 
all  suffer  with  you." 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  opened 
cautiously,  and  a  little  head  appeared.  It  was 
Lenny;  when  he  saw  his  father,  mother,  and 
Bertie,  he  sprang  towards  them ;  but  their 
silence,  his  mother's  look,  and  Bertie's  white, 
wan  face  alarmed  him.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  going  forward,  he  sprang 
upon  Bertie's  knee,  threw  his  arms  around  her 
neck,  and  began  in  the  baby  talk  that  he  always 
used  when  he  was  excited  : 

"  We's  waitin'  for  you,  Bertie,"  he  said,  ''  'tos 
you  pwomised  to  tum  to  tea.  Maggie's  made  cakes, 
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an'  there's  fowers  and  everysing,  everysing  Bertie  ; 
an'  it's  all  waitin',  an'  I  want  Bertie.  An',  an'," 
he  continued,  clasping  her  tightly  round  the 
throat,  "  don't  'oo  try,  Bertie,  never  mind  a  little 
stolding.  ril  talk  to  mother,  she'  s'an't  make 
you  try,  'tos  you's  my  Bertie." 

"  Eun  away,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"  run  away  directly ;  Bertie  is  particularly  en- 
gaged." And  she  got  up  to  lead  the  little  boy 
from  the  room,  who  turned  backward  as  he 
walked  to  say : 

"  Bertie  pwomised,  se  pwomised  to  have  tea, 
an'  we's  waited  ! " 

Bertie  stood  up,  white  and  still,  and  put  her  two 
hands  to  her  throat  where  the  child's  arms  had 
been. 

"  For  them,  father,  and  for  you  ! "  she  said, 
and  fell  fainting  at  her  father's  feet. 


CHAPTEE  XLYII. 

STRATEGY    AND    DEFEAT. 

When  the  manao:ino[  ladies  made  kno^n  their 
intention  to  take  immediate  possession  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  the  anger  and  dismay  produced 
by  this  announcement  were  so  great  that  the 
meeting  terminated  abruptly,  leaving  undone 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  for  which  it  had 
been  summoned. 

St.  Mary's  had  been  opened  in  the  spring, 
and  the  election  of  the  council  and  the  ladies' 
committee  should  have  taken  place  at  this,  which 
was  the  general  annual  meeting.  But  when 
Professor  Brownlow  proposed  that  they  should 
proceed  to  choose  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  he 
was  reminded  almost  fiercely  by  Professor  Fynes 
that  there  was  nothing  to  elect  them  to ;  and 
that  it  would  expose  the  council  to  ridicule  if 
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they   made  appointments  now  that  the  College 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval.  The  general 
meeting  was  rather  largely  attended,  and  many 
present  knew  nothing  of  the  working  of  the 
College  or  of  its  resources.  They  knew  that  it 
occupied  a  house  which  the  owners  refused  to 
re-let,  and  several  knew  that  there  was  no  other 
house  in  Minster  that  could  be  procured.  "  The 
College  is  virtually  at  an  end : "  said  one ; 
"  Always  thought  it  would  be  a  failure  :  "  added 
another  :  whilst  the  majority  rose  to  leave  the 
room  without  making  any  remark  whatever. 

Principal  EUice,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained 
a  hearing ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  asked  that 
some  one  should  propose  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting.  As  this  proposal  met  with  warm 
approval  from  a  few  it  was  not  resisted ;  though 
there  was  much  shrugging  of  shoulders  and 
laughter  over  it. 

"  The  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  this  day 
fortnight  in  the  University  Hall : "  so  the 
Principal  had  announced  ;  and  then  the  meeting 
dissolved,  and  the  three  ladies  remained,  as  they 
said  to  each  other,  "  To  dismiss  the  Lady 
Eesident." 

The  day  appointed  for  the  adjourned  meeting 
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had  now  arrived.  Miss  Kimbeiiy  Finch,  who 
was  to  have  joined  her  friends  in  Minster  and 
assisted  them  by  her  counsel,  was  detained  in 
London.  Miss  Ellen  Green  had  lost  heart  and 
courage.  She  could  not  even  sit  in  the  corner 
of  her  OTSTi  sofa  without  holding  the  hand  of  a 
s}Tnpathetic  ad^dser,  and  when  she  walked  up 
and  do^TL  her  g;arden,  must  needs  have  the 
shoulder  of  a  fiiend  to  lean  upon.  Miss  Le 
Mesurier  and  ]\Irs.  Armstrong  were  erect  and 
fierce.  They  employed  themselves  mth  esti- 
mates and  accounts,  with  schemes  regulating 
every  act  of  the  pupils,  from  the  brushing  of  their 
hair  to  the  putting  on  of  their  house-boots.  They 
re-arranged  the  administration  and  remodelled  the 
executive  of  the  College.  Finally  they  drew  up 
a  statement,  or  rather  received  one  from  Miss 
Kimberly  Finch,  informing  the  public  in  general, 
and  parents  in  particular,  of  the  reorganisation  of 
the  institution,  and  the  necessity  to  close  it  for  a 
month  until  preparations  were  completed. 

They  still  had  friends  in  Minster,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  persons  who  asserted  that  such  a 
lamentable  occurrence  as  the  death  of  that  poor 
Miss  Nora,  and  such  a  deplorable  incident  as 
the  withdrawal  of  ]\Iiss  Eavenshaw,  which  had 
now  been  announced,  could  not  be  repeated  when 
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the  institution  was  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
managing  ladies.  These  wished  for  stricter 
regulations,  and  desired  that  girls  should  he  girls. 
With  them  was  associated  a  small  number  of 
ladies,  newly  banded  together  ;  ladies  with  ad- 
vanced views,  who  cut  short  their  hair  and  their 
petticoats,  let  out  their  waistbands,  and  wore 
stand-up  collars  and  bright  ties ;  ladies  who 
talked  of  their  rights,  asserted  the  superiority  of 
the  well-known  Miss  Kimberly  Finch,  discoursed 
on  the  future  of  woman,  and  prophesied  as  to 
the  position  St.  Mary's  would  take  when  it  was 
emancipated  from  the  jealous  supervision  of  man. 
These  ladies,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
had  mapped  out  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  career.  They  listened  to  long  letters  from 
Miss  Finch,  drew  up  questions  on  difficult  sub- 
jects to  which  they  desired  to  call  her  attention, 
and  met  together  to  receive  and  read  her  ex- 
planations. Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss  le  Mesurier, 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  due  recognition  of 
their  friend  from  the  committee,  were  deeply 
gratified.  They  had  gradually  withdrawn  from 
all  society  in  Minster,  except  that  of  the 
wives,  widows,  and  unmarried  women  who 
shared  their  views,  and  had  drifted  quite  out- 
side the  current  of  thought   and   opinion  with 
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regard  to  the  College.  Miss  Ellen  Green  knew 
more  and  wept  over  it ;  but  she  could  neither 
convince  her  co-trustees  nor  liberate  herself. 
Professor  Fynes,  who  had  at  one  time  enter- 
tained hopes  that  she  might  embrace  Posi- 
tivism, acquiesce  in  the  subjection  of  women 
and  take  an  eflfective  position  on  the  council, 
had  abandoned  her.  He  had  cold  and  bitter 
words  for  her  when  they  met ;  she  made  the 
humiliating  discovery  that  she  was  nothing  to 
him,  and  that  she  was  nothing  to  her  friends. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  for  the  adjourned 
general  meeting,  which  was  fully  attended. 
Eumour  had  been  busy  in  Minster,  and 
reports  so  numerous  and  so  contradictory  had 
been  circulated,  that  every  one  was  looking 
forward  to  the  day  which  must  bring  elucidation. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  they  were  duly  confirmed.  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong then  cleared  her  throat,  and  said  the  time 
had  now  come  when  she  must  make  an  important 
communication  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her 
friends. 

Miss  le  Mesurier  interrupted  T\'ith  "  Hear, 
hear  !  "  which  was  repeated  by  two  or  three  ladies 
who  sat,  not  at  the  council-table,  but  on  chairs 
ranged  round  the  room. 
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Mrs.  Armstrong  allowed  the  applause  to 
subside,  and  then  stated  that  the  minutes  just  read 
were  those  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  College  of 
St.  Mary's  which  had  now  ceased  to  exist. 

Vigorous  cries  of  "No,  no  !  "  drowned  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  for  a  moment ;  but  she  ignored 
the  interruption,  and  went  on  to  say  that  those 
ladies  who  had  inaugurated  the  movement,  did 
not  propose  to  abandon  it.  They  had  made 
arrangements  for  re-opening  the  College  in  May  ; 
they  would  have  the  support  of  at  least  one,  and 
no  doubt  ultimately  of  many  of  the  professors.  A 
very  large  sum  of  money  was  owing  to  them ; 
they  proposed  to  take  the  College  furniture, 
fittings,  and  decorations  at  a  valuation,  and  thus 
reduce  the  debt  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  might  be  repaid  whenever  it  was  con- 
venient.    They  wished  to  act  most  liberally. 

When  she  ceased  to  speak  two  or  three  gentle- 
men started  to  their  feet,  but  it  was  Professor 
Nicholl  whose  ringing  voice  and  impetuous  words 
were  first  heard,  and  his  colleagues  sat  down  again. 

He  reproved  the  secretary  for  her  mistake 
in  announcing  that  St.  Mary's  had  ceased  to 
exist  because  it  no  longer  occupied  a  certain 
tenement.  Bricks  and  mortar  could  neither 
make  nor  unmake  the  institution. 
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Miss  le  Mesurier  interrupted  savagely,  that 
debt  and  liabilities  could  do  so. 

"  We  will  come  to  tliat  in  good  time  : " 
continued  the  professor :  "  and  meanwhile  the 
first  duty  of  this  meeting  is  to  resume  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  last  meetino-  and  elect 
officers  and  a  council  for  the  ensuino-  year." 

To  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
managing  ladies  Principal  Ellice  ruled  from  the 
chair  that  this  was  the  first  step  to  take,  and 
asked  that  a  list  of  names  might  be  drawTi  up. 

"  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  form  : "  said  Miss 
Ellen  Green  :  "  there  are  several  names  we  think 
it  desirable  to  strike  out  from  the  council.  It 
is  only  fair  to  give  you  notice  of  our  intention." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  froT\TLed,  and  the  Principal 
smiled. 

*'  We  had  better  proceed  to  the  election  ;  "  he 
said.  "  I  will  put  the  names  one  by  one,  and 
there  ^oU  be  either  re-election  or  substitution, 
as  the  meeting  may  decide." 

"  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Secretary," 
exclaimed  Miss  le  Mesurier,  "  the  Principal,  Miss 
Ellen  Green  and  Mrs.  Armstrong ;  that  is  soon 
settled." 

No  one  noticed  this  remark.  Due  formalities 
were  observed.      Names  were  brought  for^'ard, 
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proposals  were  made  and  seconded ;  willingness 
to  act  was  ascertained.  What  was  this  that 
they  were  saying  ?  Sir  Bartle  Fossey  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow  !  What  was  it  that  made  the  cheeks 
of  the  managing  ladies  so  pale,  and  caused  tears 
she  could  not  restrain  to  course  one  after  the 
other  down  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Ellen  Green  ! 

Amidst  an  ominous  silence  Mrs.  Armstrong 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  list  and  essayed 
to  read  the  result  of  the  late  voting.  She  held 
the  paper  which  the  Principal  had  passed  to 
her ;  but  she  was  unable  to  articulate,  and  Pro- 
fessor Brownlow  took  it  and  read  as  follows : 
Principal  EUice,  Chairman;  Sir  Bartle  Fossey, 
Treasurer ;  Mrs.  Brownlow,  Honorary  Secretary. 

"  We  will  proceed  to  elect  the  council  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  "  the  chairman  announced  without 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  papers  before  him. 

Again  there  was  the  low  hum  and  murmur 
of  voices  ;  again  there  was  a  painful  sense  of 
tension.  No  one  spoke  aloud,  no  one  gave 
any  reason,  or  alluded  to  any  necessity  for  the 
substitution  of  one  person  for  another,  but  as 
certain  names  occurred  new  names  were  suggested. 

The  professors  and  their  late  colleagues  voted 
in  almost  a  compact  body,  and  excluded  all  three 
of  the  managing  ladies. 
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Principal  Ellice  passed  the  list  of  names  to 
Professor  Brownlow,  who  read  them  aloud. 

There  was  silence.     No  one  looked  up. 

"  Can't  we  adjourn  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bro^^ilow,  in 
a  tremulous  whisper  to  the  Principal,  by  whose 
side  she  was  sitting. 

"  Better  go  through  mth  it : "  he  replied. 

The  managing  ladies  began  to  talk  to  each 
other,  and  to  pass  notes  on  pieces  of  twisted 
paper  to  two  or  three  friends.  Principal  Ellice 
leaned  forward  to  ask  a  question  of  Sir  Bartle 
Fossey,  who  replied  by  standing  up  and  saying  : 

"  The  Principal  has  asked  me  if  I  have  any 
communication  to  make.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  must  thank  you  for  the  honour  done  to  me 
by  your  choice.  Ton  my  word  I  shan't  make 
a  bad  treasurer,  and  so  you  will  all  agree  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  come  with  a  thousand  pounds 
in  my  pocket.  0  yes,  it's  quite  true  : "  and  he 
looked  around  in  reply  to  various  murmurs  of 
pleasure  and  otherwise  :  "  Mr.  Eavenshaw  gives 
one  thousand  pounds  to  St.  Mary's,  and  what's 
more,  I've  got  it,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  with  it.  Doesn't  know  how  deeply 
we  are  in  debt.  Miss  le  Mesurier  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  he  does  know  it.  I  went  over  to  Nor- 
lands and  told  him  myself,  so  there  is  no  mistake 
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about  that.  Then  what  does  he  expect  us  to 
do  with  it '?  Why,  pay  the  debt,  to  be  sure,  and 
go  on  and  not  get  into  debt  again  ;  that's  w^hat 
he  expects.  And  mind  you,  it's  the  only  thing  to 
be  done,  and  it's  what  shall  be  done  so  long 
as  I  hold  the  purse-strings.  What  is  that  you 
say,  Mrs.  Armstrong?  the  debt  is  15001.  There 
you  are  wrong.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mrs. 
Milner,  and  another  from  Miss  Julia  Spiers,  who 
make  their  250Z.  a  gift  to  the  College,  so  I  be- 
lieve does  Lady  Mary,  eh,  Mr.  Principal,  didn't 
you  tell  me  so  ?  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Well,  you 
see,  we  pay  750/.  to  three  ladies,  and  stand  clear 
with  250/.,  a  little  more  than  clear,  for  the 
furniture  and  books  and  all  the  rest  of  it  will 
belong  to  us,  and  we  can  sell  them  or  burn  them 
or  give  them  away  just  as  we  please." 

Sir  Bartle  Fossey  sat  down,  and  trembling 
with  anger  Miss  le  Mesurier  shook  her  hand 
at  him. 

"  If  you  think  that  you'll  get  possession  of 
that  house  under  any  pretence — " 

"  Allow  me,"  interrupted  the  Principal.  "  I 
have  now  a  communication  of  some  importance 
to  make.  We  have,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
meeting,  "  found  the  experiment  of  holding  a 
class  for   ladies  within  the  University  entirely 
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successful.  The  arrangement  has  been  a  great 
accommodation  to  Professor  AYalmsley,  and  also 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended  his 
class.  Other  professors  ^dsh  to  economise  time 
and  avoid  the  long  walk  to  and  from  St.  Mary's, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  are 
several  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  University  which  may  readily  be  converted 
into  class-rooms.  AVe  have  taken  legal  advice 
as  to  the  powers  held  by  the  University  and  con- 
ferred by  its  charters,  and  find  that  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  us  from  admitting  female 
students.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  take 
an  important  ste]).  From  henceforward  Minster 
University  is  thrown  open  to  women.  It  is  for 
them  to  show  us  whether  they  look  upon  the 
concession  as  one  that  is  useful  and  valuable." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  statement,  and 
when  it  had  subsided,  Professor  Goldworthy 
Fynes  started  up  : 

"  I  protest  against  the  admission  of  women  :  " 
he  angrily  exclaimed.  "  I  have  done  my  best  to 
oppose  it.  I  foresee  the  end,  they  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  classes  vrith.  men  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  degrading  to  our  sex  than — " 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
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closing  part  of  Professor  Fynes's  speech  was  lost. 
When  it  subsided  those  present  for  the  first  time 
ventured  to  look  about  them,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  manao^insr  ladies  and  their 
friends  had  left  the  room. 
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"It  is  done,  John,  and  I  did  it  for  the  best  ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  forty,  at  the  very 
least,  when  I  TVTite  '  Hon.  Sec'  after  my  name." 

"  Glad  to  say  that  you  are  not  aged  in  appear- 
ance, my  dear  : "  replied  Professor  Brownlow, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  have  not  led 
me  into  this  in  order  to  improve  my  mind 
and  my  manners  : "  continued  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
"  You'll  be  a  disappointed  man,  John,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  My  love,"  replied  Mr.  Brownlow  somewhat 
gravely,  "  all  that  we  ask  in  our  secretary  is 
courtesy  and  accuracy,  and  I  have  never  yet 
known  you  to  fail  in  either  respect." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  blushed,  and  her  voice  was 
low  as  she  said  : 
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"  I  know  that  I  want  to  please  you,  John,  and 
to  do  what  is  right." 

"  You  have  reversed  the  order  in  which  you 
should  place  those  two  duties,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  no,  I  haven't.  I  can't  please  you,  John, 
unless  I  do  right,  so  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  whether  I  put  it  first  or  last.  And  now  I 
want  to  consult  you.  We  have  turned  out  those 
three  poor  old  things,  who  have  got  nothing  in 
the  world  to  care  for  when  the  College  is  taken 
from  them.  I  was  first  and  foremost  in 
opposing  them,  and  have  approved  of  all  that 
you  do.  They  have  gone  back  to  their  insigni- 
ficant lives,  and  I  have  got  their  position  of 
importance,  and  a  new  leather  bag  and  the  hon. 
sec,  and,  John — I'm  not  happy." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  reinstate  Mrs.  Armstrong  ?  " 
asked  the  professor,  dryly. 

"  I  can't  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am  so  sorry. 
I  should  like  to  do  something  for  them." 

"  Something  in  the  teapot  line  ? " 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  me,  John  !  You  under- 
stand me,  I  am  sure.  You  know  how  I  felt  when 
I  saw  them  all  go  out  of  the  room,  and  thought 
they  would  never  come  back  again,  or  take  up 
their  work  again,  or — " 

"  I  know  how  I  felt  myself,"  interrupted  Mr. 
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Brownlow,  speaking  rapidly,  "  most  unfeignedly 
glad,  thankful,  and  relieved.  So  did  we  all. 
They  had  insured  defeat,  and  courted  humiliation. 
It  will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  run  after  them 
either  with  a  laurel-wreath  or  with  an  olive- 
branch.  Just  let  them  go  their  own  way.  Do 
your  best  to  forget  them,  and  to  help  us  to  forget 
them." 

•''  I  can't  just  at  first,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
and  her  husband  saw  a  certain  dimness  in  her 
eyes.  "  I  don't  think  I  should  have  minded  so 
much  if  I  had  not  got  Mrs.  Armstrong's  post.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  made  fun  of  her  and  been  hard  on 
her." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  disposed  to  be — shall  I 
say  sentimental  or  unlike  yourself?  and  I  must 
forbid  all  mention  of  the  names  of  these  ladies. 
They  T\'ill  join  ]\Iiss  Kimberly  Finch,  you  may 
rely  upon  it." 

"  Well,  John,  perhaps  it  is  a  comfort  to 
think  there  is  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do." 

"  You're  all  rio^ht  now : "  said  he,  lauo-hinor  . 
"  and  I'll  fetch  Nicholl  and  your  cousin  Mary." 

The  friends  had  much  to  say  to  each  other. 
Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  final  meeting 
of  the  St.  Mary's  College  committee,  and  during 
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that  period  the  freshly-appointed  council  had 
assembled  so  frequently  that  the  friends  had 
scarcely  spent  one  quiet  evening  together. 

The  Minster  professors  had  taken  up  the  new 
scheme  with  eager  interest.  Suggestion,  plan, 
decision  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  most 
of  the  classes  were  already  open  and  many  of 
them  well  attended.  The  newly-appointed 
council  discovered  that  there  would  soon  be  no 
need  for  their  separate  existence,  and  that  the 
University  would  efficiently  arrange  for  and 
organise  the  ladies'  curriculum.  They  worked 
with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  in  order  to  get 
everything  in  good  train,  and  hand  it  over,  as 
they  said,  to  Alma  Mater. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Lady  Eesident  ? " 
had  been  asked  in  a  despondent  manner  by  Lady 
Fossey,  with  whom  the  said  lady  was  a  favourite. 
It  was  Professor  Walmsley  who  replied.  They 
must  all  have  heard  of  Girton,  he  said ;  no  one 
could  doubt  its  success.  It  was  but  newly  opened, 
but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Such  a 
hall  under  wise  guidance,  with  an  accomplished, 
cultivated  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  lovable  and 
beloved,  must  be  established  wherever  the  higher 
education  of  woman  is  to  be  successfully  carried 
on.     Set  up  a  Girton,  he  added,  in  Minster,  and 
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make  Miss  Crayston  the  Principal  of  the 
Ladies'  Hall. 

There  was  applause.  Mrs.  Brownlow  caught 
his  hand  and  pressed  it,  not  however  because  of 
his  forethought  and  warm  testimony  in  favour  of 
her  friend,  but  because  she  noticed  the  sudden 
break  in  his  voice  and  the  momentary  dimness  of 
his  eyes  ;  she  noticed  and  understood. 

"  Such  a  nervous  man : "  said  Miss  Julia 
Spiers,  "  he  never  can  get  through  a  speech 
like  any  one  else." 

However,  the  manner  in  which  he  got  through 
it  affected  no  one  except  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
Miss  Spiers.  Every  one  else  was  impressed  by 
his  suggestion,  which  proved  to  have  been  the 
very  plan  lying  dormant  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Some  progress  had  been  made  towards 
arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion,  and  on  this 
evening  when,  the  first  time  for  ten  days,  the 
four  friends  were  sitting  quietly  together, 
very  little  was  talked  of  except  '  the  second 
Girton.' 

"  We  shall  have  to  find  a  name  for  it : "  said 
Mrs.  NichoU.  "  A  sad  want  of  originahty  is 
implied  in  the  fact  of  our  speaking  for  so  long  of 
'  a  second  Girton.'  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Walmsley's  suggestion  ? 

VOL.    HI.  s 
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Doesn't  tlie  '  Ladies'  Hall '  sound  well  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  I  don't  consider  Walmsley  strong  in  names:" 
Mrs.  Brownlow  answered :  "he  always  calls  our 
boy,  Tommy,  although  each  time  I  correct  him 
and  say  the  child's  name  is  John.  He  apologises, 
promises  to  remember,  and  the  very  next  time 
the  child  enters  the  room  he  calls  out :  *  Hullo 
Tommy  ! '  " 

"  Your  testimony,  my  dear,  is  conclusive.  No 
doubt  the  '  Ladies'  Hall '  is  the  weak  evasion 
of  a  difficulty  with  which  Walmsley  cannot 
grapple.  He  has  suggested  the  only  form  in 
Avhich  there  is  any  chance  that  he  may  remember 
the  name." 

"  The  Principal  told  me  this  afternoon,"  said 
Mrs.  NichoU,  "  that  he  had  written  to  ask  Lady 
Mary  if  she  still  wishes  to  leave  the  Abbey  and 
live  at  Woolston  Grange.  Dr.  Smart  says  it  is 
so  sheltered  that  she  might  almost  venture  to  try 
the  winter  there.  If  she  does,  and  they  leave  the 
Abbey,  the  Principal  says  he  shall  offer  it  to  '  the 
second  Girton.' " 

"Nothing  could  be  better.  It  is  the  very 
place  required.  The  exposed  position  which 
has  always  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  Lady  Mary 
will  be  bracing  and  invigorating  for  the  girls." 
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So  said  Mr.  Xiclioll,  whilst  Mr.  Brownlow 
added : 

"  The  numerous  small  rooms  are  exactly  what 
will  be  wanted.  I  belieA'e  Lady  Mary  told  me 
there  were  forty  or  fifty  rooms  in  the  old 
rambling  building,  not  half  of  which  she 
requires." 

"  And,  John,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  you 
have  omitted  the  greatest  attraction.  If  Lady 
Mary  is  at  Woolston,  only  three  miles  inland, 
and  can  pass  the  winter  there,  everything  is  sure 
to  go  well.  The  distance  is  nothing  to  people  ^ith 
a  carriage ;  she  can  come  to  Minster  whenever 
she  wishes.  And  as  for  us,  there  ^ill  be  a  regular 
pilgTimage  to  the  Grange ;  we  shall  never  be 
off  the  road.  I  shall  ask  the  Principal  to  j^ut  up 
seats  every  half  mile  under  the  trees." 

"  My  dear,  your  cousin  said  that  the  Principal 
had  proposed  a  change  of  residence,  not  that  he 
had  decided  upon  it." 

"  I  must  come  in  on  Mrs.  BroT\TLlow's  side  : " 
said  Mr.  Xicholl.  "  I  don't  think  the  Principal 
would  have  spoken  unless  he  had  really  an  in- 
tention to  carry  out  this  plan.  There  can  be 
no  doulDt  Lady  Mary  will  acquiesce.  She  was 
very  keen  after  the  Grange  ten  years  ago  when 
the  Pethericks  took  it,  and  has  always  expressed 
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her  regret  at  losins^  it.  Now  that  it  is  ao^aiii  in 
the  market  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  not  let  it 
slip  through  their  fingers." 

"  It  belongs  to  Tredwen,  does  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes.  Of  course  he  will  not  sell ;  and  when 
the  Pethericks  took  it  I  believe  the  agent  would 
not  grant  a  lease.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  Principal  drew  back ;  Tredwen,  I  imagine, 
will  be  delighted  to  let  it  to  the  Principal  on 
lease  if  he  and  Lady  Mary  so  desire." 

Whilst  the  gentlemen  discussed  the  probable 
terms  upon  which  the  Grange  would  be  let,  and 
those  upon  which  the  Principal  might  be  expected 
to  grant  a  lease  of  the  Abbey,  Mrs.  NichoU 
and  her  cousin  talked  about  Bertie  and  Miss 
Crayston.  The  latter  was  staying  with  Lady 
Fossey,  and  Bertie  was  at  Norlands,  not  to 
return,  so  her  parents  had  written  to  Minster. 

Bertie  had  yielded  to  the  wish  of  her  father 
and  mother.  She  had  agreed  not  to  see  Oliver 
Tredwen  or  to  return  to  Minster. 

She  set  herself  bravely  to  work  at  home,  read 
to  her  father,  taught  the  younger  children  Latin, 
and  the  elder  ones  mathematics,  rode  with  Molly, 
and  walked  with  Gladys  ;  but  the  father  and 
mother  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that 
Bertie  looked  ill  and  was  growing  thin.     Frank 
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thought  she  must  be  studying  astronomy,  because 
she  walked  about  her  room  so  much  at  night,  and 
was  always  opening  the  window.  Bertie  apolo- 
gised quite  humbly,  and  assured  Frank  she  did 
not  know  that  she  disturbed  him  ;  whereupon 
the  boy,  seeing  a  glance  pass  between  his 
parents,  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  a  fuss, 
he  didn't  mind,  but  he  hoped  when  he  went  to 
college  he  wouldn't  l)e  expected  to  work  all  day 
and  walk  about  all  night,  like  Bertie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  a  lonsf  con- 
ference  on  that  day,  and  at  length  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw  agreed  to  her  husband's  proposal 
that  Miss  Crayston  should  be  invited  to  visit 
Norlands,  and  that  she  should  be  urged  to  come 
at  once.  Mr.  Eavenshaw  saw  that  Bertie  was 
completely  isolated.  Her  interests  as  well  as 
her  affections  were  centred  in  Minster,  and  he 
could  not  subject  her  to  so  sudden  and  cruel 
an  uprooting  of  her  most  cherished  hoj^es.  He 
desired  that  she  should  have  a  companion  to 
whom  she  could  talk  freely,  and  without  the  pain 
of  explaining  any  incident  in  the  past ;  one 
who  would  understand  and  respect  her  silence, 
and  at  the  same  time  invite  her  confidence. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  urged  that  this  was  the 
position  which  only  a  parent  ought  to  occupy ; 
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but  her  husband  reminded  her  that  their  know- 
ledge of  Minster  and  its  inhabitants  was  slight, 
and  had  been  obtained  at  second  hand,  and  that 
they  could  naturally  feel  nothing  but  antipathy 
and  anger  towards  Oliver  Tredwen. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  asserted 
that  these  were  the  very  feelings  which  they  must 
seek  to  instil.  The  father  said  he  was  loth  to 
believe  that  Bertie  could  give  her  affections  to 
an  ut  terly  unworthy  man  ;  that  Miss  Crayston's 
knowledge  of  the  esteem  and  approbation  Oliver 
Tredwen  had  gained  in  Minster,  and  the  com- 
passion there  felt  for  him,  would  soothe  and 
comfort  his  child.  It  was  very  unlikely  that 
Miss  Crayston  and  Bertie  would  talk  about 
Tredwen.  There  would  be  silence  between  them 
on  that  subject,  but  it  would  be  the  silence  of 
sympathy  and  respect.  On  that  day  Mrs.  Raven- 
shaw sent  the  invitation  to  Miss  Crayston  ;  and 
her  husband  added  a  few  lines  of  explanation 
and  entreaty. 

The  result  was  that  the  Lady  Resident, 
after  consultation  with  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
Mrs.  NichoU,  resolved  to  go  to  Norlands 
immediately.  It  was  her  last  letter  that  the 
two  friends  were  now  reading,  whilst  their 
husbands  talked  over  the  probable  terms  of  the 
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Abbey  lease.  Miss  Cray st on  had  passed  a  week 
with  Bertie,  and  the  two  friends  had  decided 
that  she  could  very  well  be  spared  for  another 
week,  and  that  they  could  divide  between  them 
the  rather  anomalous  duties  at  present  falling  to 
a  Lady  Eesident  without  an  office,  and  with  no 
definite  work. 

The  account  that  she  sent  of  her  pupil  was 
not  satisfactory.  Bertie  had  drooped  and  faded 
ever  since  her  arrival.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
tension  had  been  removed  and  the  stretched 
cord  had  been  slackened.  Instead  of  doing 
good.  Miss  Crayston  seemed  to  have  done  harm. 
Bertie  was  no  lono-er  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the 

o 

schoolroom  or  l^usy  ^ith  her  sisters.  She  was 
content  to  lie  quite  stiU  on  the  sofa,  or  in  her 
o^Ti  room,  her  eyes  open,  her  hands  hot  and 
feverish,  and  with  a  headache,  which  was  all 
that  she  complained  of. 

Mrs.  Kavenshaw  talked  severely  to  her,  with 
the  result  of  making  her  still  more  languid, 
paler,  and  with  heavy  dark  rims  round  the  eyes. 
Then  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  shook  his 
head,  ad^dsed  that  she  should  stay  in  her  room, 
that  it  should  be  darkened  and  kept  Cjuiet, 
and  that  she  should  hear  nothing  that  might 
agitate   or  distress  her.     This  was  the   account 
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wliicli  Mrs.  Niclioll  received  ten  days  later,  and 
which  brought  tears  to  her  cousin's  eyes. 

Miss  Crayston  was  evidently  very  much 
alarmed.  She  wrote  that  Bertie  did  not  sleep, 
that  she  heard  her  muttering  to  herself  for 
many  hours  together,  and  that  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Tredwen's  silence,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  explain,  excuse,  or  justify 
his  conduct,  were  killing  her. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  ?  "  asked  Philip 
le  Mesurier,  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
noticed by  the  two  ladies.  "  I  heard  you  mention 
Miss  Ravenshaw's  name.  Do  you  know  there  is 
a  report  in  Minster  that  she  is  ill  with  brain 
fever,  arising  from  overwork,  and  that  her 
parents  have  telegraphed  to  London  for  a  trained 
nurse,  because  no  one  can  do  anything  with 
her?" 

"  Miss  Crayston  is  at  Norlands.  We  were 
reading  a  letter  from  her  when  you  entered. 
Bertie  is  ill,  though  not  with  fever:"  replied  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  clasping  her  hands  till  the  knuckles 
were  quite  white.  "If  we  only  had  her  with 
us,  the  darling !  we  could  soon  make  her 
well." 

"  Miss  Bertie's  life,"  said  Philip  le  Mesurier, 
standing  upright  and  strong  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  "  is  spiritual  motion  based  upon 
physical  activity.  The  lungs  must  breathe  air, 
the  heart  must  breathe  blood,  and  the  brain 
must  breathe  thought.  If  this  activity  is  not 
constant  and  pervading,  her  life  will  be  stopped, 
and  she  will  sink  into  the  rank  of  death-like 
things.  I  believe  the  true  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition into  which  I  am  told  she  has  now  fallen 
to  be  alternate  doses  of  veratrum  and  pulsatilla. 
I  have  both  with  me,  and  think  of  breaking  my 
journey  to  London  to-morrow,  so  as  to  S2:)end  a 
few  hours  at  Norlands,  and  have  a  chat  with  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Eavenshaw." 

"  I  like  the  plan  very  much  :  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brownlow  with  decision.  "  I  don't  know  much 
about  my  res]3iratory  organs,  which  seem  to  be 
more  numerous  and  exacting  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  am  sure,"  and  her  lips  trembled  a 
little,  "that  if  you  will  tell  her  you  have  seen 
us  all,  and  that  we  think  of  her  always,  and  long 
to  have  her  with  us  again,  it  ^ill  do  her  good. 
I  shall  fetch  the  boy,"  and  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  "  I  often  wrap  him  in  a  blanket  and 
bring  him  down  for  one  look  around  him.  He 
is  awake  now  and  shouting:  '  mamma.'  Don't 
you  hear  him  ?  " 

As   Philip    le   ^lesurier  opened  the    door  for 
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Mrs.  Brownlow  lie  touched  her  hand  for  an 
instant,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  All  her  young  life  is  darkened.  I  am  power- 
fully, irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  her.  Say,  am 
I  doing  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  tell.  What  have 
you  heard  ? " 

"  All  that  is  known.  Possibly  more.  I  have 
great  faith  in  my  remedies,  however." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  looked  at  him,  and  he  took 
the  rim  of  his  gold  spectacles,  just  the  arch 
across  the  nose,  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, lifted  and  readjusted  them,  and  gazed 
steadily  at  her : 

"  You  needn't  fetch  the  boy,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  only  just  time  to  catch  the  night  train." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  turned  and  walked  to  her 
husband's  side : 

"John,  it  seems  to  me  I  must  be  dreaming. 
Did  you  hear  him  ?  Yeratrum  and  pulsatilla ! 
and  he  seems  to  believe  in  them  for  a  broken 
heart." 
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Bektie  heard  with  indifference,  if  she  heard  at 
all,  that  Philip  le  Mesurier  was  at  Norlands. 
She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  large  upper 
room,  used  by  the  elder  daughters  of  the  house 
as  a  study.  The  window  was  open,  and  the 
soft  sunshine  of  an  afternoon  in  May  filled  it 
with  light  and  warmth. 

Mr.  Philip  had  spoken  so  powerfully  and  un- 
intelligibly to  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  on  the  virtues  of 
veratrum  and  pulsatilla  that  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband  she  consented  to  let  him  see  Bertie 
and  judge  for  himself  if  these  remedies  Avould 
suit  her  case. 

"  We  have  taken  her  out  of  her  own  room 
to-day  for  a  change  : "  said  the  mother  who  was 
anxious  and  uneasy,  but  unwilling  to    show  it. 
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"  The  doctor  insisted  on  making  it  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  I  think  the  light  amuses  her.  There 
are  flowers  on  the  wall  paper,  and  she  counts 
them  backwards  and  forwards,  and  up  and 
down." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Philip. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  it  childish,  but  I  don't 
suppose  she  can  either  read  or  talk  ;  she  has 
eaten  nothing  for  many  clays,  and  she  does  not 
sleep  ;  so  you  see  it  is  some  little  distraction 
even  to  count  the  flowers  on  the  wall." 

"  Is  Miss  Crayston  with  her?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  and  she  takes  quite  a  serious  view  of 
Bertie's  illness,  and  has  persuaded  Mr.  Eaven- 
shaw  to  drive  into  Westhampton  and  telegraph 
for  my  brother  at  Exeter.  Miss  Crayston  does 
not  know  what  good  constitutions  my  children 
have  got.  There  is  really  no  need  of  anxiety. 
They  always  get  through  their  attacks  in  the 
most  wonderful  way." 

Mrs.  Kavenshaw  spoke  very  rapidly  and 
watched  Mr.  le  Mesurier  as  she  talked,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  express  his  acquiescence  in 
her  views. 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Bertie's  room, 
and  Mr.  Philip  stood  for  a  moment  silent.  He 
watched  the  face  so  strangely  changed,  and  heard 
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the  low  mutter  as  Bertie  counted  in  a  slow  me- 
chanical way,  and  in  a  voice  that  he  would  not 
have  recognised. 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  was  about  to  speak,  but  he 
made  so  imperious  a  gesture  commanding  silence 
that  she  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  walked 
quietly  across  the  room  and  drew  down  a  green 
blind.  Then  with  a  sign  to  Miss  Crayston  he 
motioned  to  her  to  help  him  gently  turn  the  sofa 
so  that  Bertie's  back  was  to  the  light. 

He  drew  a  chair,  and  sitting  down,  took  one  of 
the  sick  girl's  hands  and  held  it  between  his  own. 
After  a  time  she  looked  at  him.     He  leaned 
forward  and  said  softly  and  distinctly  : 

"  You  are  to  shut  your  eyes,  Miss  Bertie,  and 
remember  only  this  one  thing :  '  He  giveth  His 
beloved  sleep.'  " 

Bertie  looked  as  if  not  comprehending  what 
he  said,  but  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  he  began  to 
pass  his  hands  slowly,  with  fingers  pointed  to 
her  head  and  face,  and  to  draw  them  downwards 
close  to,  without  absolutely  touching  her. 

Some  minutes  passed  and  then  Bertie  smiled 
and  spoke  :  "  You  are  drawing  cords,  and  strings, 
and  knots  of  pain  out  of  my  head :  "  she  said,  in 
a  soft  murmuring  voice.  "  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
tangle  and  the  trouble  of  it  was  going  away." 
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No  one  replied.  Mr.  Philip  made  his  passes 
regularly  and  slowly,  and  Mrs.  Ravenshaw,  who 
had  at  first  watched  with  amazement  and  curiosity, 
sat  down  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  closed 
her  eyes  and  folded  her  hands.  She  was  praying 
for  her  sick  child. 

Ten  minutes  more  and  Bertie  was  breathing 
quietly.     The  drawn  features  were  relaxed. 

Still  Mr.  Philip  continued  to  make  the  passes, 
and  it  was  not  until  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
that  he  gradually  discontinued  and  sat  quietly 
watching  his  patient. 

He  beckoned  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  to  him  and 
said  : 

"  Your  daughter  is  asleep.  Turn  her  on  her 
side  and  her  sleep  will  be  more  refreshing." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  did  not  reply.  For  the  first 
time  she  recognised  how  grave  had  been  her 
anxiety  as  to  her  daughter's  condition.  The  hush 
of  the  darkened  room,  the  slowly  moving  hands, 
and  Bertie's  faltering  words  had  exercised  a 
strange  magnetic  influence  over  her.  Mr.  Philip 
repeated  his  remark,  and  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  looked 
at  him  so  helplessly  that  he  asked  : 

"  Shall  I  move  her  ? " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  gently  lifted  Bertie,  who 
was  lying  upon  her  back,  with  her  head  raised 
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high,  and  laid  her  down  among  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa. 

A  few  passes  soothed  her  to  settled  sleep,  and 
then  Mr.  Philip  rose  and  walked  softly  to  the 
door,  followed  by  Mrs.  Ravenshaw  and  Miss 
Crayston : 

"  Keep  the  house  quiet,"  he  said,  "  and  she 
w^ill  probably  sleep  for  some  hours.  She  needs 
it.  When  she  w^akes.  Miss  Crayston,  you  will 
kindly  give  her  alternate  teaspoonfuls  of  the  two 
remedies  I  am  about  to  prepare." 

"  And  food  ?  "  asked  that  lady,  and  this  time 
she  did  not  smile  at  Ish.  Philip's  treatment. 

"  She  may  have  anything  she  asks  for." 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  followed  Mr.  Philip  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  listening  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  mesmeric  passes  when  Molly 
entered  hastily. 

"  Molly,  this  gentleman  has  seen  your  sister, 
and  she  is  now  sleeping  soundly  and  sweetly, 
the  consequence  of  his  visit." 

Molly  did  not  reply  for  a  few  moments,  but  she 
took  that  gentleman's  hands,  and  pressed  them. 

"  I  thought  Bertie  would  die,'^  she  said,  in  a 
voice  made  husky  by  emotion ;  "I  thought  she 
would  die  ! " 

"Oh   no  ! "    replied    Mr.    Philip    in    a   deep, 
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grave,  compassionate  voice ;  "  she  will  not  die. 
She  has  been  beaten  down  from  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  and  lies  stunned  and  sightless.  She 
tried  to  struo^o^le  onwards,  and  the  effort  was  too 
great,  she  hafe  broken  down  under  it.  Now  she 
will  sleep  and  rest,  rest  and  sleep  ;  no  one  to 
disturb  her,  or  speak  to  her,  or  let  any  sound  or 
spoken  word  come  to  her.  You  and  I,  Miss 
Miranda,  will,  if  you  please,  walk  in  the  garden," 

Molly  looked  at  him  with  surprise  : 

"  You  don't  know  me  :  "  he  continued  ;  "  I  am 
Philip  le  Mesurier  ;  your  sister  used  to  talk  about 
you  all  when  she  first  came  to  Minster.  I 
recognised  you    at  once." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  a  doctor.  Mother 
said  that  you  had  seen  Bertie  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  her.  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  at  my 
urgent  entreaty,  allowed  me  to  do  so.  Your 
sister,  Miss  Miranda,  has  no  disease  which 
springs  from  the  body,  but  one  that  emanates 
from  the  mind.  She  must  not  be  dosed  with 
drugs.  The  spiritual  disease  must  be  attacked 
by  appropriate  administrations.  I  trust  that 
your  parents  will  allow  me  to  exercise  on  Miss 
Bertie's  behalf  a  mysterious  power  wdiich  I  have 
learnt  within  the  last  few  months,  that  I  possess, 
and  can  use  for  the  benefit  of  others." 
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Molly  replied  with  enthusiasm  that  anything 
which  would  benefit  Bertie  would  be  welcome  to 
them  all,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  the 
door  of  her  room  and  look  at  her  as  she  slept. 

Mr.  Philip  said  it  was  most  important  that 
Bertie  should  sleep  undisturbed  and  awake 
naturally,  otherwise  the  benefit  of  her  sleep 
would  be  lost. 

"All  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of  her  young 
life,"  he  continued,  "  are  gliding  downward, 
together  with  the  innocence  and  peace  of  it, 
into  the  deep  fountain  of  sleep.  She  will  emerge 
from  sleep  into  that  divine  dissatisfaction  in 
which  all  higher  natures  live  and  move,  but  free 
from  pain,  free  from  unrest." 

Molly  protested  against  the  dissatisfaction. 
She  recoornised  in  herself  and  acknowledo^ed  for 
Bertie  the  existence  of  wants,  physical  and 
spiritual,  that  could  never  end,  but  denied  the 
dissatisfaction,  and  would  not  call  it  divine. 

Mr.  Philip  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  She 
reminded  him  of  Bertie. 

"  Come  and  see  the  colts  and  the  calves,"  she 
said,  "  they  are  full  of  unrest  and  full  of  wants, 
and  they  are  devoid  of  dissatisfaction.  Don't 
make  me  solemn  and  unhappy  if  Bertie  is  really 
better." 

VOL.    III.  T 
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''  All  that  gives  solemnity  to  life  is  valuable : " 
replied  Mr.  Philip  ;  "  and,  Miss  Miranda,  you  are 
not  to  make  it  a  playground  in  which  to  do  and 
to  say  whatever  you  like." 

"I  won't  do  anything  that  is  wrong,  if  you 
will  only  make  Bertie  well ;  at  least,  I'll  try  not:" 
said  Molly  as  she  led  Mr.  Philip  from  the  garden 
out  to  the  open  meadows. 

From  an  eminence  they  descried  Mr.  Eaven- 
shaw  returning  from  Westhampton,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  road  to  meet  him.  He  greeted 
Mr.  Philip  warmly,  and  heard  the  account  of 
Bertie's  sleep  with  some  surprise,  but  much  grati- 
fication. When  they  returned  together  to  the 
house,  he  warmly  seconded  Mrs.  Eavenshaw's 
entreaty  that  Mr.  Philip  should  stay  with  them 
for  a  time. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Harmer,  has  a  difficult  case,  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Exeter  for  two  or 
three  days." 

"  Just  so  :  "  said  Mr.  Philip.  "  We  may  hope 
by  that  time  that  Miss  Bertie  will  be  able  to  sit 
up  and  receive  him.  She  always  speaks  with 
great  affection  of  her  uncle  Harmer." 

"  I  waited  at  Westhampton  for  his  reply : " 
continued  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  producing  a  lengthy 
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telegram  from  his  pocket,  wliich  he  passed  to  his 
wife.  "  You  see  he  doesn't  like  the  symptoms, 
and  suggests  that,  if  the  sleeplessness  continues, 
we  should  telegraph  for  Sir  William." 

"  She  has  been  asleep  for  more  than  two 
hours  :  "  replied  Mrs.  Eavenshaw.  "  I  left  the 
adjoining  room,  when  I  heard  the  carriage-wheels. 
Her  sleep  has  been  quiet  and  undisturbed,  not 
the  restless  tossing  and  muttering  of  the  last 
few  days." 

"  But  is  it  well  for  her  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Eavenshaw,  and  both  parents 
turned  to  ^Ir.  Philip. 

"  She  is  not  in  what  you  call  a  deep  sleep  : " 
he  said  ;  "  she  will  j^robably  awake  shortly,  and 
I  hope  she  will  ask  for  food.  She  will  sleep  at 
night,  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  champagne  and 
jelly  in  readiness.  She  will  be  conscious  of  great 
exhaustion  after  she  has  slept." 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  left  the  room.  She  returned 
after  a  time  to  say  that  Bertie  was  awake, 
and  had  asked  for  coffee  and  thin  bread  and 
butter. 

"  The  verv  best  thins:  for  her  ! "  asserted  Mr. 
Philip,  with  decision. 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  the  father. 

"  That  she  has  asked  for  it  would  be,  in  this 
T  2 
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case,  an  adequate  reply.  But  I  can  give  you 
another  ;  coffee  is  the  food  of  the  mouth,  and 
will  rise  at  once  to  the  new  society  whither  it  is 
bound.  Swift  messengers  will  lead  it  by  secret 
paths  to  the  brain,  where  it  is  needed.  The 
food  of  the  stomach  is  more  bulky,  and  needs  a 
long  and  difficult  preparation  before  it  passes 
into  the  blood.  Miss  Bertie  has,  however,  chosen 
well  in  her  thin  bread  and  butter,  which  is  the 
best  solid  food  she  could  take." 

Mrs.  Ravenshaw  had  left  the  room  the  moment 
Mr.  Philip  assented  to  the  coffee,  and  did  not 
return  until  dinner  was  announced.  She  said 
that  Bertie  was  quite  tranquil. 

"  She  will  sleep  to-night ;  she  will  be  better  in 
the  morning  :  "  asserted  Mr.  Philip,  with  so  much 
confidence  that  Mrs.  Eavenshaw  distrusted  his 
statement. 

Dinner  was  dull  and  quiet.  Miss  Crayston 
and  Molly  did  not  come  down  stairs.  Miss  Tres- 
cott,  who  appeared  for  a  moment,  said  that  she 
should  prefer  sitting  with  the  younger  children. 
Gladys  was  constrained  in  manner  and  silent. 
The  proposal  which  her  mother  had  so  long  ex- 
pected had  been  made  a  week  before.  It  was 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  concerned 
that  Gladys  should  marry  Sir  Gilbert  Cardew ; 
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but  poor  Gladys  could  neither  rejoice  nor  receive 
congratulations  until  Bertie  was  betted. 

Immediately  after  dinner  she  left  the  room, 
and  then  Phihp  le  Mesurier,  putting  on  his  gold 
spectacles,  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Kavenshaw  and 
said  : 

"  Tredwen  is  in  great  trouble,  I  fear." 

Mrs.  Kavenshaw  started.  She  explained  after- 
wards that  you  might  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  feather.  Mr.  Eavenshaw  was  silent.  He 
was  deliberating  with  himself  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  pursue  the  subject,  when  Philip 
le  Mesurier  continued  : 

"  I  happen  to  hold  a  clue  which  makes  his 
absence  and  anxiety  intelligible  to  me.  I  was 
dining  with  him  one  evening  at  Upton,  and  we 
had  discursive  talk  on  many  subjects.  He  found 
that  all  my  early  life  had  been  occupied  by  legal 
studies  and  consulted  me  as  to  a  difficulty." 

"  Legal  studies  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ravenshaw. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  doctor." 

"  I  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  but  the  body 
has  always  attracted  and  interested  me  quite  as 
much  as  the  mind." 

Mr.  Eavenshaw  fidgeted  on  his  chair,  and 
Philip  le  Mesurier  turned  to  him  : 
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"  Tredwen  adopted  some  children " 


*'  Every  6ne  says  they  are  his  own :"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

''  Just  so  : "  conceded  Mr.  Philip,  "  but  I  am 
telling  you  the  facts.  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  father,  who  is  dead,  he  adopted  these  four 
children ;  three  were  illegitimate,  and  one,  born 
after  the  father's  marriage  with  the  mother  of 
the  other  three,  is  heir  to  a  large  property.  The 
mother  is  still  alive,  and  Tredwen's  difficulty 
when  he  consulted  me,  of  course  in  confidence, 
was  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  prevent 
her  from  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  children." 

"  Was  there  any  legal  difficulty  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Eavenshaw. 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  was  the  answer,  "if  he 
would  have  taken  the  proper  course.  But  he 
was  pledged  to  secrecy  for  the  sake  of  the  elder 
children.  Now,  you  see,  they  are  dead ;  the 
mother  has  carried  off  the  young  heir ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  she  is  luring  Tredwen  all  over 
Europe  under  the  pretence  that  she  will  come  to 
terms  and  restore  the  child." 

"  What  ought  to  be  done  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw. 

"  Make  the  child  a  ward  of  Chancery  and  let 
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the  story  come  out.      The  children  who  raight 
have  suflfered  are  dead." 

"  Will  you  come  into  my  study  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Eavenshaw.  "  My  wife  will  accompany 
us." 


CHAPTER   L. 

WHAT    CAME   OF    IT. 

Day  and  night,  sleep  and  rest,  waking  dreams, 
soft  murmuring  words,  a  flower,  the  gentle  kiss 
of  a  child,  an  atmosphere  of  tender  unobtrusive 
love,  Bertie  was  conscious  of  nothing  more ;  but 
all  conspired  together  to  draw  her  back  from  the 
verge  of  mortal  illness  and  lead  her  towards 
health. 

Sight  and  hearing,  which  had  been  dim  and 
confused,  grew  daily  stronger ;  Mrs.  Ravenshaw 
said  that  Bertie  wanted  quiet,  great  care,  good 
food,  and  nothing  more  ;  so  she  threw  away  the 
drugs  sent  by  a  country  apothecary,  and  wrote  to 
her  brother.  Dr.  Harmer,  to  come  to  them  as  soon 
as  he  could  do  so  conveniently,  but  not  at  any 
cost  to  himself. 

Mr.  Philip  administered  now  a  globule  which 
must  be  taken  upon  the  tongue,   and  now  one 
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that  had  to  be  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
He  telegraphed  to  London  for  a  tincture  so 
potent,  and  which  he  described  in  such  eulogistic 
terms,  that  Molly  begged  for  just  one  drop  to 
mix  with  the  food  of  a  sickly  calf.  Mr.  Philip, 
much  gratified,  assisted  her  to  prepare  the  potion 
in  which  the  precious  remedy  was  administered. 
Bertie  and  the  calf  improved  from  day  to  day, 
and  once  again  Bertie  was  to  spend  a  few  hours 
in  the  room  where  Mr.  Philip  had  first  seen  her, 
and  which  she  had  not  revisited  since  his  arrival. 
Her  couch  was  placed  near  the  open  window. 
She  could  see  the  garden,  the  trees  and  flowers  ; 
she  could  hear  Lenny's  voice  as  he  played  beneath 
the  window,  and  tried  to  throw  his  ball  high 
enough  to  "  make  beheve  it  was  a  lark  flying," 
and  so  "  take  in  "  Bertie. 

She  asked  to  have  the  little  boy  with  her, 
and  Miss  Crayston  was  about  to  summon  him 
when  Mr.  Kavenshaw  entered  the  room. 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Bertie.  "  Ought 
you  to  have  come  up  all  these  stairs  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Since  you  cannot  come  do^Ti,  I  must  come 
up.  It  is  only  to-day  that  your  mother  has 
given  me  leave  to  do  so,  and  whether  she  with- 
held it  most  for  your  sake  or  for  mine,  I  cannot 
say.'' 
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Mr.  Eavenshaw  noticed  the  flushed  cheek  and 
trembling  hands  of  his  child,  and  sat  down 
saying  that  he  must  look  about  him  and  not 
talk  after  climbing  so  many  stairs.  Miss  Crayston 
left  them  ;  and  Bertie  began  : 

"  Father,  if  you  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
it  will  do  me  so  much  good." 

"  I  will  hear  it,  child,  if  you  must  say  it. 
But  can't  you  wait  for  a  day  or  two  ? " 

"Let  me  get  it  over:"  she  said,  taking  her 
father's  hand.  "It  is  this.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  weak,  and  cowardly,  not  sub- 
missive as  a  child  should  be.  I  must  seem  like 
a  miserable  rebel ;  my  illness  is  so  perverse.  I 
wanted  to  be  well  and  strong " 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  I  see  your  mother  is  right, 
you  must  not  talk  just  yet.  Now  listen  to  me. 
I  cannot  praise  you  for  being  ill,  but  I  don't 
blame  you.     I  do  blame  myself." 

There  was  silence,  and  then  Mr.  Eavenshaw 
continued : 

"  I  decided  hastily  and  against  my  own  better 
judgment  that  we  must  condemn  Mr.  Tredwen 
unheard.  No  man  should  be  so  judged  and  so 
condemned.  I  see  that  I  have  caused  you  cruel 
suffering.  Your  sense  of  right  and  justice,  your 
love  for  a  man  who  may  prove  to  be  in  every 
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way  worthy  of  you,  have  been  outraged.  You 
must  forgive  me,  my  child,  and  we  will  retrace 
our  steps." 

Bertie  started  in  great  excitement,  and  raised 
herself  upon  the  couch  : 

"  Father  !  somethino^  is  l^eat,  beatino;  in  mv 
ears,  and  against  my  brain.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  you  are  sapng  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Wait  !  "  said  the  father,  taking  her  two  hands 
and  pressing  her  back  upon  the  couch.  "  You 
will  know  when  you  are  less  agitated ;  I  have 
said  enough." 

They  sat  together  in  silence.  Bertie 
knew.  The  tears  trembled  under  her  eyelids, 
and  flowed  do\\TL  her  cheeks.  Mr.  Eavenshaw 
grew  fidgety,  drew  down  the  blind,  walked 
towards  the  bell. 

"  Stop,  father  :  "  said  Bertie.  "  I  know  you 
can't  bear  tears,  and  I  am  not  going  to  cr}\  Mr. 
Philip  would  tell  you  that  the  soul  in  me  is 
throwing  out  its  sorrow ;  these  tears  will  purify 
and  cleanse  it  from  perishable  motives." 

"  If  you  quote  that  man,  Bertie,  I  shall  begin 
to  fear  that  your  brain  is  not  yet  C[uite  strong." 

"  Has  he  discoursed  ?  "  asked  Bertie. 

"  He  is  a  lavish  talker : "  was  the  reply.  "  How- 
ever, he  has  now  gone  to  London  for  a  week." 
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"  When  lie  comes  back,  I  shall  meet  him  at  the 
front  door." 

"  No  doubt  you  will,  my  dear,  but  I  believe 
Molly  will  meet  him  at  the  gate." 

Father  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other,  and 
laughed  ;  and  then  Mr.  Eavenshaw  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  left  the  room. 

From  that  day  Bertie's  recovery  was  one 
rapid,  blissful  progress. 

"  She  goes  up  like  a  rocket !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Cray  st  on. 

"  My  children  always  recover  quickly  :  "  Mrs. 
Ravenshaw  replied  :  "  that  is  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  constitution.  I  have  no  doubt  Bertie  con- 
tracted some  kind  of  fever  when  we  were  at  Upton. 
She  has  now  thrown  it  off,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  recover  quickly." 

Time  passed.  Bertie  was  able  to  go  slowly 
down  stairs,  trembling  as  she  walked,  and  only 
a  weak  white  shadow  of  the  healthy  girl  who 
had  ascended  six  weeks  previously.  Still,  every 
day  she  was  gaining  strength,  and  soon  could 
spend  many  hours  looking  out  upon  the  lawn, 
upon  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  which  mingled 
their  blossoms  with  those  of  red  and  white 
hawthorns. 

One  evening  she  heard  a  step  crossing  the  hall, 
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a  step  that  she  recognised.  Some  one  joined  her 
father  in  the  study.  Her  mother  was  sent  for. 
Bertie  listened  and  waited  vdth  a  beating  heart. 
At  length  her  father  came  to  the  door.  His 
voice  somewhat  faltered  as  he  said  : 

"  There  is  a  man  here,  Bertie,  says  he  must 
see  you,  and  I  don't  know  what  answer  to  give 
him.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

And  moving  on  one  side  as  he  spoke,  Mr. 
Eavenshaw  revealed  the  form  of  Oliver  Tredwen 
standing  motionless  with  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
Bertie. 

She  did  not  speak  ;  for  one  second  life  seemed 
to  fail  her,  then  ^dth  a  little  cry  she  held  out 
her  two  arms  to  her  lover. 

Mr.  Paivenshaw  closed  the  door  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ME.    JOHN   TEEDWEN. 

It  was  Philip  le  Mesurier  who  had  brought 
Mr.  Treclwen  to  Norlands.  He  had  followed  that 
gentleman  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  prosecuting  a 
fruitless  search  for  Teddy,  and  had  told  him  of 
Bertie's  illness.  Mr.  Tredwen  was  deeply  moved, 
but  he  produced  the  short,  stern  refusal  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Ravenshaw  in  reply  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  call  upon  him,  and 
said  that  after  that  he  could  not  go  to  Norlands  ; 
he  did  not  wonder  that  the  Ravenshaws  would 
not  allow  Bertie  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him ; 
with  such  a  load  of  trouble  as  he  had  to  bear,  he 
ought  never  to  have  sought  to  gain  her  love.  It 
was  selfish  and  cruel  of  him  to  think  of  allying 
her  to  misery  and  degradation. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Philip,  "if  it  is  misery 
and  degradation.     But  tell  me  the  whole  story 
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from  the  beginning ;  for  you  must  remember 
that  neither  I  nor  any  one,  either  at  Minster  or 
Norlands,  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  Eumour 
is  an  evil  guide  where  one  is  seeking  a  clue  to 
character  and  action." 

The  two  men  sat  talkino-  late  into  the  nio;ht, 
and  when  they  separated,  Mr.  Tredwen  had 
decided  to  return  to  England  the  following  day. 
Le  Mesurier  was  to  go  direct  to  Norlands  and 
obtain  Mr.  Eavenshaw's  consent  to  an  interview^ ; 
whilst  Oliver  Tredwen  w^aited  at  Westhampton 
until  he  was  summoned. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Eavenshaw 
was  now  as  anxious  to  meet  as  he  had  previously 
been  to  avoid  him.  Bertie's  patience,  her  resig- 
nation and  submission,  the  sacrifice  to  which  she 
had  consented,  and  her  brave  struggle  to  conceal 
the  cost  of  it,  had  filled  her  father  with  com- 
punction on  her  account.  He  was  beginning  to 
relent,  to  consider  how  his  wife  could  be  induced 
to  acquiesce  in  his  view^s,  and  sanction  a  request 
for  the  explanation  which  he  had  refused  to  hear, 
when  Bertie's  illness  not  only  filled  him  with 
anxiety,  but  showed  how  terrible  w^as  the  cost  of 
her  renunciation. 

'He  knew  that  in  the  muttered  talk  of  her 
waking  hours  and  in  her  troubled  dreams  she 
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lamented  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Tredwen.  She 
had  spoilt  his  life  and  wrecked  his  hopes,  and 
been  untrue  to  him.  A  few  words  from  Mr. 
Philip  had  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 
and  seemed  to  have  given  her  life  and  hope ;  and 
a  few  words  from  the  same  person  had  also 
powerfully  influenced  Mr.  Eavenshaw. 

When  Mr.  Philip  returned  to  say  that  he 
had  brought  Mr.  Tredwen  to  Westhampton,  and 
wanted  Mr.  Eavenshaw  to  see  him,  and  hear  the 
story  from  his  own  lips,  there  was  only  a  slight 
show  of  opposition  from  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  and  a 
very  ready  consent  from  her  husband. 

Oliver  Tredwen  told  his  story,  which  was 
this.  He  and  a  brother,  John,  were  the  only 
children  of  parents  who  died  young.  John  was 
the  eldest.  He  was  Tredwen  of  Tredwen,  and 
inherited  his  father's  property,  which  was  en- 
tailed. Oliver,  the  younger,  had  his  mother's 
estates.  She  was  a  Penrhyn  and  an  heiress. 
Upton  belonged  to  her,  Woolston  Grange,  the 
greater  part  of  Minster,  and  an  estate  in  Wales. 
It  was  in  Wales,  at  Llantypridd,  that  the 
brothers  lived  after  the  death  of  their  parents. 
When  their  school  and  college  life  were  over,  they 
went  abroad  for  three  or  four  years.  Wandering 
onwards  from  Alp  to  Alp,  they  reached  Cashmere, 
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spent  a  summer  in  its  lovely  valleys  and  amongst 
its  lofty  peaks.  On  their  way  to  Umritsur, 
they  proposed  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  hill  station 
wdth  Colonel  Lascelles,  whose  acquaintance  they 
had  made  at  Cawnpore.  The  Colonel  had  been 
recalled  before  their  arrival,  but  his  young  wife 
and  child  w^ere  to  remain  for  two  months. 

Mrs.  Lascelles  never  rejoined  her  husband. 
Six  wrecks  after  the  arrival  of  the  brothers  she 
eloped  ^ith  John  Tredwen. 

The  fugitives  had  been  gone  for  three  weeks 
when  the  Colonel  returned.  They  were  re- 
ported to  have  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  Kur- 
rachee.  All  trace  of  them  was  then  lost,  and 
it  was  not  until  seven  years  later  that  Oliver  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  his  brother,  who  was  in 
Ceylon,  under  an  assumed  name,  and,  as  he  said, 
dying.  The  newspapers  had  announced  the  death 
of  Colonel  Lascelles  about  a  year  previously. 

Oliver  could  not  at  once  resolve  to  join  his 
brother.  His  affection,  his  confidence,  and  his 
pride  in  John  Tredwen  had  been  cruelly  betrayed. 
But  as  days  w^ore  on,  the  image  of  the  bby  w^ho 
had  been  from  childhood  his  constant  companion 
and  his  only  friend,  the  brother  for  whom  he  had 
been  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  was  constantly 
before  him.     "Broken-hearted,  dying:"  the  letter 

VOL.    III.  u 
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said,  and  John  was  not  a  man  to  seek  sympathy 
by  exaggeration.  He  said  no  more  as  to  himself, 
but  he  entreated  Oliver  to  see  him  once  more, 
and  said  that  he  would  find  him  as  Smith  of 
South ville,  at  Trincomalee.  Oliver,  who  had  not 
returned  to  England  since  John  left  him  seven 
years  previously,  was  at  Herat  when  his  brother  s 
letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  an  agent  in 
England,  reached  him. 

He  went  to  Ceylon,  saw  John,  and  was  with 
him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
later.  During  that  period  the  old  strong 
brotherly  love  was  rekindled.  John's  remorse, 
his  sufferings,  caused  Oliver  to  forgive  the  past. 
John  had  married  Mrs.  Lascelles  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  her  husband's  death,  and  Teddy,  the 
baby,  born  after  the  marriage,  was  his  heir ; 
"  Tredwen  of  Tredwen  : "  he  said  sadly  as  he 
looked  at  the  child.  "  But,  Oliver,  what  will 
Paul  be,  and  the  two  girls  I  What  have  I  done 
for  my  unhappy  children  ! "  Oliver  could  not 
reply.  The  three  elder  children  were  illegitimate, 
and  the  mother  had  once  again  forsaken  her  hus- 
band and  her  home.  It  was  believed  that  she  was 
on  her  way  to  England  with  a  Captain  Gordon, 
who  had  been  her  husband's  guest  at  Trincomalee. 

J  ohn  Tredwen,  dying  from  a  cruel  disease,  was 
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racked  by  mental  torture  far  greater  than  any 
physical  suffering.  The  faithless  wife,  the  heart- 
less mother,  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him, 
whom  he  had  taught  the  lesson  which  she  now 
practised  ;  his  children  at  her  mercy,  the  children 
who  would  some  day  curse  him  when  they  learnt 
the  position  in  w^hich  he  had  placed  them,  all 
these  things  tormented  him.  Oliver's  heart  sank 
within  him  as  he  heard  his  brother's  self- 
reproaches. 

"  Oliver,"  one  day  John  had  groaned,  "  when 
you  bury  me,  hide  my  shame.  Take  the  children 
for  your  own.  They  do  not  know  me,  for  the 
past  two  years  they  have  scarcely  seen  me.  Take 
them,  Oliver ;  save  them  from  their  mother. 
Save  the  old  name.  Take  them  for  your  own  ; 
she  dare  not  claim  them,  she  will  not.  Take 
them,  and  bury  the  story  in  the  grave  vdih  me. 
Do  not  let  the  innocent  suffer,  and  do  not  let  my 
children  curse  their  father."  So  he  moaned  and 
entreated,  and  Oliver  yielded. 

"  If  you  marry,"  John  said,  "  tell  the  whole 
story  to  your  wife." 

"  I  shall  not  marry  : "  Oliver  replied  sternly. 
"  No  woman  shall  spoil  my  life." 

After  John's  death  Oliver  returned  to  Europe 
with  the  four  children.       Paul,  the  eldest,  was 
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five  years,  and  Teddy,  the  baby,  eight  months  old. 
They  were  under  the  charge  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  Mrs.  Tredwen's  maid  at  Chumballa, 
and  who  was  now  head  nurse ;  there  were  also 
two  native  servants.  When  they  landed  at 
Brindisi,  Paul  was  not  well,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  Paris,  he  was  so  ill  that  further 
progress  was  impossible.  Oliver  had  no  fixed 
plans,  and  he  decided  to  spend  a  winter  in  Paris 
so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  the  children,  and  to 
decide  on  his  next  step. 

"  They  are  children  I  have  adopted,"  he  said, 
in  speaking  of  them,  "  and  they  call  me  father." 

"  This,"  he  explained  to  the  family  lawyer  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  Paris,  "  is  the  only  method 
I  can  take  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  ask  questions.  All  our  friends  in  England 
think  that  John  died  seven  years  ago.  I  did  not 
contradict  the  rumour  as  to  his  death  at  the  time, 
and  I  desired  you  not  to  contradict  it.  I  shall 
not  now  announce  his  death.  I  shall  not  return 
either  to  Llantypridd  or  Tredwen,  but  shall  live 
at  Minster,  where  no  one  knows  either  John  or 
me.  Upton  stands  empty  ;  my  mother  was  born 
there.  I  have  always  wished  to  see  the  place, 
and  have  sometimes  thought  I  should  live  there 
if  I  married.      I  promised  John  that  Paul  should 
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have  Upton  and  the  Minster  property,  and  I 
wish  him  to  grow  up  amongst  the  people  with 
whom  he  will  live." 

]\Ir.  Tredwen's  solicitor  pointed  out  the  certain 
inconvenience  of  the  course  proposed  by  his 
client,  and  urged  that  the  children  should  at 
once  be  acknowledged  as  his  nephews  and  nieces. 
Mr.  John  Tredwen  had  concealed  his  abode,  and 
even  his  existence,  from  every  one  except  his 
agents  and  the  family  lawyers,  and  had  given 
them  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  his  property.  These  difficulties 
would  be  undiminished  unless  the  actual  facts 
were  now  made  knoT\Ti. 

But  Oliver  would  not  listen  to  advice.  He  was 
resolved  to  be  asked  and  to  answer  no  Cjuestions 
as  to  his  brother. 

"He  has  been  dead  to  and  forgotten  by  his 
friends  for  seven  years  : "  he  replied  to  every 
argument.  "  I  gave  him  a  promise  as  to  these 
children  which  I  shall  fulfil.  ^Ye  wUl,  if  you 
please,  proceed  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
them  against  their  mother." 

In  this  matter,  the  lawyer  said,  there  would 
also  be  grave  difficulty.  No  one  except  the 
mother  had  any  claim  on  the  three  illegitimate 
chikben.     It  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  the 
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safety  of  Teddy,  but  only  in  the  case  of  exposure 
of  the  whole  story  in  a  court  of  law. 

"  Then  we  must  come  to  terms  : "  said  Oliver 
Tredwen.     "  The  story  shall  not  come  out." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Tredwen  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  did  not  want  the  children, 
but  she  wanted  money  and  her  freedom,  so  she 
said.  She  stipulated  for  a  large  annual  income, 
and  was  willing  to  pledge  herself,  upon  due  pay- 
ment, to  live  abroad,  and  make  no  claim  to  any 
of  the  children  so  long  as  the  present  nurse  had 
charge  of  them. 

The  lawyer  demurred  to  the  latter  clause,  but 
Oliver  was  willing  to  consent.  "  Hawkins  seems 
fond  of  the  children,  and  treats  them  well : "  he 
said  ;  "let  her  remain." 

He  was  anxious  to  end  the  business,  and  leave 
Paris.  It  angered  him  beyond  endurance  to 
live  in  the  same  city  with  his  brother's  widow. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  spent  nearly 
two  years  before  he  went  to  Upton,  and  during 
that  time  rumour  was  busy  with  him.  The 
statement  that  he  had  returned  with  four 
children  excited  no  surprise.  He  was  a  widower, 
people  said,  and  he  was  an  object  of  interest,  a 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  marry  again  for  the 
sake  of  his  dear  little  motherless  babes.     When 
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he  announced  that  he  was  not  a  widower,  and 
that  the  children  were  not  his,  the  case  was  felt 
to  be  a  very  bad  one,  and  his  statement  was 
resented  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public. 

Before  long  he  discovered  that  his  promise  was 
likely  to  involve  him  in  life-long  difficulty,  but 
it  was  a  promise  to  the  dead ;  who  should  absolve 
him  ?  It  would  separate  him  for  ever  from  the 
woman  whom  he  loved ;  for  these  children,  their 
past  and  their  probable  future,  must  not  be  linked 
on  to  Bertie's  pure  life.  He  had  bound  himself 
in  bonds  that  could  never  be  loosed.  But  death, 
which  had  riveted  his  bonds,  ^dsitecl  him  once 
more  and  set  him  free.  The  three  elder  children 
died.  Teddy,  his  brother's  heir,  could  be  ac- 
knowdedged  ;  he  had  not  failed  in  his  promise 
to  John,  and  no  explanation  need  ever  be  given 
and  no  veil  drawTi  from  the  dark  story.  He  had 
been  to  London  for  counsel's  opinion,  was  return- 
ing full  of  hope  to  Upton,  when  he  saw  the 
flutter  of  garments  on  Uj^ton  Mount,  and  found 
Bertie  there.  "  I  think,"  he  continued,  when  he 
had  reached  this  point  of  his  narration,  "  you  will 
easily  follow^  the  rest  of  my  story.  The  telegram 
w^hich  I  received  that  evening,"  and  he  turned 
to   Mrs.    Eavenshaw,   "  informed  me  that  ]\Irs- 
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Tredwen  would  be  in  Minster,  and  must  see  me 
immediately.  I  hoped  to  keep  her  away  from 
Upton,  and  hurried  to  the  hotel  where  she 
was  to  stay.  I  found  a  note  saying  that 
as  her  interview  must  be  strictly  private,  she 
had  gone  to  the  sea-shore.  Thither  I  hastened, 
stayed  for  an  hour,  and  then  discovered  a  woman 
waiting  for  me  with  a  message.  Mrs.  Tredwen 
had  found  it  necessary  to  consult  a  lawyer  in 
Minster,  and  wished  to  meet  me  in  his  office. 
When  I  reached  it  I  found,  as  I  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  whole  story  was  false.  She  had  not 
been  seen  at  the  office.  Full  of  apprehension,  I 
rode  back  to  Upton,  learnt  that  Teddy  had  been 
carried  off,  and  heard  something  of  what  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw  and  Bertie  had  been  exposed  to.  I 
wrote  a  hasty  note,  for  I  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  intercept  the  night  train,  and  that 
I  might  still  save  the  child." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  "  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  person  whom  we  saw 
was  your  wife,  and  Teddy  your  own  child." 

"  It  was  part  of  the  revenge  planned  by  the 
nurse  for  her  threatened  dismissal,  and  a  scheme 
which  Mrs.  Tredwen  would  be  sure  to  relish.  I 
suppose  that  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
you  were  deceived,  but  Bertie " 
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"  Do  not  introduce  her  name  :  "  exclaimed  the 
father.  "  She  has  suffered  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  us  all,  and  been  faithful  to  all." 

Oliver  Tredwen  started,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  orreat  a  citation  : 

"  I  was  led  on,"  he  said,  "from  day  to  day? 
from  place  to  place.  To  obtain  possession  of  the 
boy,  to  separate  him  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
mother,  became  the  chief  aim  of  my  life.  And 
you  must  remember  that  I  believed  Bertie  would 
trust  me,  that  you  would  wait  until  I  could 
explain  my  conduct.  When,  in  answer  to  my 
appeal,  you  refused  to  hear  me,  and  would  not 
allow  me  to  see  her,  I  considered  my  first  duty 
and  my  best  hope  lay  in  prosecuting  my  search 
for  Teddy.  If  I  returned  with  my  brother's  heir 
to  tell  you  and  Bertie  how  and  why  he  had  been 
stolen  from  me,  I  felt  sure  of  your  pardon  and 
of  her  undiminished  affection.     Am  I  ^Tong  ?  " 

Mr.  Eavenshaw  did  not  reply. 

"  Where  is  your  brother's  child  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw. 

"  I  believed  him  to  be  in  Vienna,  and  was  kept 
there  from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
him.  Le  Mesurier  persuaded  me  to  return  and 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  detective  officers. 
I  received  a  telegram  at  Westhampton  to  inform 
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me  that  he  and  his  mother  have  never  left 
London." 

"  Just  what  I  expected  !  And  pray  what  will 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"  Leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  legal 
advisers.     Do  you  approve  of  that  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  : "  replied  Mr.  Kavenshaw. 
"  It  would  have  been  the  best  plan  to  adopt  from 
the  commencement ;  but  you  must  understand 
me,  I  respect  your  motive  ;  fraternal  affection  and 
fidelity  to  a  promise,  even  when  it  is  to  our  own 
harm,  are  not  matters  I  can  condemn.  Still, 
I  think  you  have  done  and  suffered  enough  in 
the  endeavour  to  carry  out  your  brother's  wishes 
to  the  letter.  By  the  death  of  the  illegitimate 
children  and  the  abduction  of  the  heir  you  are 
absolved  from  a  promise  which  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  keep.  You  must  make  provision  for 
the  safety  of  this  child  in  an  open  manner,  and 
with  due  legal  form.  No  one  will  inquire  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
will  be  taken  for  granted  when  you  acknowledge 
the  boy  as  your  nephew." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw,  "  there  should 
be  a  memorial  tablet  in  Minster  Church.  Brass 
would  look  well.  '  To  the  memory  of  John 
Tredwen,     and    of    his    three     children,    Paul, 
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Catherine,  and  Minnie.'  You  certainly  ouglit 
to  do  sometliing  of  this  sort." 

Oliver  Tredwen  looked  steadfastly  at  Mrs. 
Eavenshaw,  and  gained  courage.  Surely  it  was 
a  possible  mother-in-law  who  advised  him.  He 
at  once  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  Bertie,  for 
one  minute,  for  a  second  even,  merely  to  look  at 
her ;  and  he  pleaded  so  earnestly  and  effectually 
that  ]\Ir.  Eavenshaw,  as  we  have  seen,  conducted 
him  to  the  drawmg-room,  and,  closing  the  door, 
left  the  lovers  together. 

Mrs.  Eavenshaw  had  patience  for  an  hour, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  long- 
delay  in  the  administration  of  restorative  jelly 
became  insupportable,  and  she  entered  the  room. 

Bertie,  white  and  still,  was  reclining  on  her 
couch,  and  Oliver  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 

"  Have  you  told  her  all  this  wonderful  story, 
this  romance  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Eavenshaw. 

"I  have  told  her  nothing :"  he  answered  gravely. 
"  I  did  not  know  how  ill  she  was  ! " 

"  She  is  not  ill  now  : "  said  ]\Irs.  Eavenshaw, 
cheerfully,  as  she  administered  the  jelly.  "  She 
is  excited,  and  I  dare  say  tired,  but  to-morrow 
you  will  find  her  well  enough  to  talk  and,  I  hope, 
to  sit  in  the  garden." 

"  Don't  look  so  unhappy  ;  "  Bertie  whispered  ; 
"mother   is   right;   and  joy,   you  know,  never 
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kills.  I  am  more  frightened  than  hurt ; "  and 
she  smiled  at  Oliver  the  smile  he  knew  so  well 
and  loved  so  dearly. 

"  I  can  go  now  :  "  he  said,  taking  both  her  hands 
and  kissing  them.  "  I  can  leave  you  when  you 
smile,  and  I  may  come  to-morrow,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so  :  "  replied  the  mother,  whom  he 
had  addressed.  "  Yes,  certainly  you  may  come,  but 
not  too  early.    Bertie  must  have  a  quiet  morning." 

''  I  am  surprised,"  she  continued,  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  Oliver,  ''  to  find  how  much 
Mr.  le  Mesurier  is  like  Fred  Wilmshurst." 

"Like  Fred ! "  ejaculated  Bertie.  "  Why,  mother, 
they  have  not  an  idea  in  common." 

"  That's  as  you  think,  my  dear  ;  my  opinion  is 
quite  the  reverse.  When  you  refused  Fred,  he 
proposed  to  Lizzy  ;  and,  mark  my  words,  Mr.  le 
Mesurier  will  propose  to  Molly.  You  may  laugh, 
but  you  know  I  am  not  easily  deceived.  Molly 
passed  the  window  ten  minutes  ago  with  a  rose 
that  I  saw  him  gather,  and  her  cheeks  as  red  as 
the  rose.     You'll  see  !  " 

"  Molly  would  perhaps  make  him  a  better  wife 
than  Trissy,"  murmured  Bertie. 

"  You  must  keep  quiet,  my  dear,  I  see  you  are 
beginning  to  wander  again : "  said  Mrs.  Eavenshaw 
in  a  soothing  tone  as  she  put  the  last  spoonful  of 
jelly  to  Bertie's  lips. 


CHAPTEE  LII. 

THE    EKD. 

It  is  always  sad  to  say  good-bye  to  old  friends. 
To  leave  them  without  any  information  as  to 
their  possible  future  is  even  more  unsatisfactory 
than  it  is  sad.  And  yet  this  must  be  done  with 
regard  to  many  of  those  whose  steps  we  have 
followed  for  so  long. 

There  is  no  grand  dramatic  finale,  with  a  cata- 
strophe or  an  apothesis  for  every  one.  Many  of 
our  friends  have  not  experienced  any  definite 
change,  and  life  and  work  in  Minster  are  but 
little  changed,  though  Oliver  Tredwen  is  married 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  has  a  couple  of  babies. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  Miss  le  Mesurier,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Green  have  left  the  old  city  ;  but  they 
write  to  their  friends  that  a  field  of  oTcat  use- 

o 

fulness  has  been  opened  up  for  them  in  London. 
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It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Armstrong  having  lost 

o  O 

his  health  and  fortune  has  returned  to  end  his 
days  with  his  wife.  The  domestic  atmosphere 
is  believed  to  be  the  region  of  perpetual  storms. 
Miss  Ellen  Green's  pretty  house  stood  empty  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  now  there  is  a  baby's  cradle 
in  the  verandah,  and  a  young  girl  who  signs  her 
name  Miranda  le  Mesurier  sits  at  a  low  table  and 
pores  over  a  Greek  grammar.  Mr.  Philip  con- 
vinced Molly  that  a  woman's  education  ought 
rather  to  begin  than  to  end  with  marriage,  and 
he  took  this  pretty  house  in  order  that  she  might 
attend  college  classes,  and  spend  much  time  in 
Minster  near  the  Tredwens. 

Oliver  and  Bertie  live  at  Upton  Manor  ;  they 
pass  some  months  of  every  year  on  the  continent ; 
neither  of  them  like  London,  nor  have  they  con- 
sented to  take  a  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  although 
Molly  stipulated  for  this  when  she  and  her  husband 
w^ent  to  Minster.  Bertie  says  she  has  her  little 
Helen  to  consider  as  well  as  Teddy,  and  that 
London  would  not  suit  the  children. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  still  has  garden  parties  in  the 
summer.  Her  boy  plays  on  the  lawn,  and  there 
is  a  baby  brother  to  be  carried  about  in  a  shawl, 
and  to  be  kissed  and  petted.  Miss  Crayston 
enters  from  the  gate  leading  to  the  Wilderness, 
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accompanied  by  some  of  the  Abbey  girls.  But 
the  story  of  the  Lady  Eesident  is  not  ended.  She 
moves  the  centre  of  a  little  world  at  Minster. 
She  governs  wisely  and  well ;  she  is  much  be- 
loved. If  there  is  more  to  tell,  it  is  not  here, 
when  the  first  act  is  ended,  and  the  curtain  about 
to  fall. 

Professor  Goldworthy  F}TLes  has  left  Minster  to 
seek  a  more  congenial  sphere  ;  his  approaching 
marriage  has  been  announced.  He  was  refused 
by  Miss  Ellen  Green,  who  has  become  a  very 
wealthy  woman.  She  is  about  to  marry  a  young 
curate.  She  has  many  more  hundreds  per  annum 
than  years  of  seniority  ;  and  an  annual  income 
of  five  thousand  pounds  may  well  make  amends 
for  the  irretrievable  misfortune  of  having  been 
born  before  a  husband.  She  expects  the  young 
curate  to  take  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
Church,  an  expectation  which  he  shares. 

Miss  Kimberly  Finch  has  never  been  seen  in 
Minster,  but  her  name  remains,  so  Mr.  Walmsley 
says,  as  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of 
St.  Mary's  College. 

The  success  of  the  women's  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  matter  of  history,  and  concerns  us  no 
further.  The  early  difiidence  with  regard  to 
their  success,  the  anger  and    alarm  with  which 
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they  were  regarded  are  forgotten.  The  burning 
topics  of  other  days  are  extinct. 

The  subject  that  now  agitates  the  ladies  in 
Minster,  over  which  Bertie  and  Molly  look  grave, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  makes  saucy  speeches,  is  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 

The  Principal,  being  strongly  urged,  can  no 
longer  avoid  expressing  his  opinion  :  ''If  you 
consider  justice  and  equity,"  4ie  said,  "  there  is 
not  a  single  argument  that  can  be  used  against 
a  woman's  voting,  or  in  favour  of  her  subjection. 
I  believe  the  change  so  many  of  you  desire  will 
certainly  come,  but  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not 
come  in  my  day." 


FINIS. 
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